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SPECQGULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


MEDIAEVAL ACADEMY EXCAVATIONS AT CLUNY 


By KENNETH JOHN CONANT 
Research Associate in Archaeology of the Mediaeval Academy of America 


Tue SEASON oF 1929 


XCEPT for a trial pit on the site of the tenth-century abbey 
church, the work of the Mediaeval Academy expedition to 
Cluny in 1929 was only a continuation of that of 1928. The same 
area and the same problems were concerned, but the season was 
somewhat longer (June 24 to September 7), the number of pits was 
treble, the expenditures (about three thousand dollars) were larger, 
and the personnel was more numerous. In addition to the director, 
his staff assistant M. René Folcher, and the staff photographer 
M. Marcel Loury, there was in 1929 a staff architect, Mr Frédéric 
Palmer, of Harvard University. Mr Bernard C. Heyl and Mr 
Richard W. Lloyd of Princeton University, Miss Julia Y. Atkinson, 
Mrs Kenneth J. Conant and Mrs Horatio W. Lloyd gave their 
services to the expedition. Many thanks are due to Miss Atkinson 
and Mr Lloyd who, by taking charge of and classifying the finds 
of 1928 and 1929, did, and did admirably, an essential task, leaving 
the director free to prosecute the more active work of excavation 
and measuring. Mr Lloyd, Miss Atkinson, and M. Folcher were 
able to fit a considerable number of broken fragments together, 
especially fragments of the personages believed to come from the 
lintel of the Great Portal as well as parts of its architectural decora- 
tion, although no complete reconstitutions were possible. 
An arrangement was made whereby fragments found in the 
government Stallion Depot (the site of Pits m1, rv, v, v1, VII, VIII, 
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GrnERAL Pian or Excavations at Ciuny, 1928-29 
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1x, Xv) were deposited provisionally in the municipal museum of 
Cluny. They are specially marked to prevent the confusion of 
state with municipal property. A few of the most interesting finds 
from all the pits are on view in the museum galleries; the remainder 
are packed away in the basement, awaiting detailed study. 

The series of drawings of the pits at scale ?’’=1’—0’’ (1:16) 
was continued, and a beginning was made on the series of general 
plans at 1/8’’ =1’—0’’ (1:96) which are to serve as the basis of the 
final presentation drawings embodying the results of the Academy’s 
work at Cluny. In addition, the technical studies of the project 
were advanced, but need not concern this article, since the im- 
portant results have already been published in SpecuLum v (1930), 
77, 278. 

The following enumeration takes up, pit by pit, the results of the 
1929 campaign which are as yet unpublished. The accompanying 
plan will make the locations clear. 


Pir I—In tue RvE DE L’ABBATIALE, AT THE 
West Enp or THE Cuurcu (1928) 


Here the retaining wall toward which the Academy contributed 
five thousand francs (in order that the interesting jamb of the 
narthex portal uncovered in 1928 might remain visible) was com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of all concerned. In addition, M. Francois 
Martin of Cluny, whose interest in the old church led him to pre- 
serve some portal shafts which came into his possession, gladly 
and generously gave these shafts when it was found that they fitted 
the bases in Pit 1. They were installed with government and muni- 
cipal approval, and add greatly to the interest of the portal. That 
portion of Pit 1 in the garage of the Hétel de Bourgogne was left 
unchanged pending the decision of the proprietor and lessee as to its 
preservation. 


Pir I1—In tae RvE DE L’ABBATIALE, NORTHERN 
Hatr, at THE GREAT PorTA. (1928) 


This pit was continued as Pit x, a parallel excavation in the south 
half of the street. 
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Prr I1J—Art tHe Eastern EXTREMITY OF 
THE CuuRcH (1928) 


The finds of 1928 were transferred, like those of Pit m, to the 
museum. This pit was continued as Pit v. 


Pir IV—In THE Extant Bay oF THE SouTH 
AISLE OF THE NAVE (1928) 


No further work was done here, but the fragments found in 1928 
were transferred to the basement of the municipal museum. 


Pir V—AtT THE CHAPELS OF St ANDRE AND St CLEMENT 


This pit revealed essential data for the reconstruction of the two 
chapels and of the ambulatory. At one point the old construction 
is but eight inches (0 m. 20) below the present surface. Only a few 
courses of the superstructure are preserved, but they suffice. A 
trial pit for foundation depth was carried down ten feet (3 m. 05) 
in the ambulatory, as a check on the observation of 1928 in Pit 11. 
The foundations prove to be amazingly solid, a good six feet (1 m. 
83) in thickness, and carried through a stratum of clay to gravel 
well below the old surface. In addition a small part of the founda- 
tion of the ambulatory columns was uncovered, and the excavation 
was carried as far east as the substructure of the tomb of St Hugh. 

The most important fragment turned up here was the block 
numbered 517 (Plate Ia). It is about 1’—4 }” (0 m. 41) in length, 
and has a large egg moulding. There is no doubt (on the analogy of 
Paray-le-Monial) that this is a part of the arcade immediately 
above the celebrated ambulatory capitals. Among the other finds 
of interest were a tiny head [521; Plate IIs; 1 7’’ (0 m. 048) high] 
and a delicately worked fragment of capital [522; Plate Is; about 6” 
(0 m. 152) high]. This suggests that there were elaborately-worked 
figure capitals at the entrances to the radiating chapels, like those 
to be seen at Santiago de Compostela (1077). The head is in the 
style of those on the great capitals. Bits of the apsidal fresco and 
of the mosaic pavement and a small silver coin (528) came to light 
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among the débris of the foundations of the ambulatory, as well as 
fragments of a Gothic canopy. 

Revised measurements in this pit bring the total length of the 
church at the ground line to 616 feet (187 m. 76). The interior length 
of the church from the west wall of the narthex to the east wall of 
the Chapel of St André was 567’-1}” (172 m. 86). 


Pit VI—Art tHe CuapeEts or St DENIS AND 
St Jacques MAJEUR 


The court here was encumbered until 1913 with small store- 
rooms. Their slight foundations were easily distinguished. Here a 
beautifully-worked smail torso [603, not illustrated; 6)” (0 m. 
156) high] was recovered, probably a portion of a small capital. 
More important, a fragment (611) of the only remaining volute of 
the ambulatory capital of the last four Tones of Plainsong (capital 8) 
was found, recognized, and attached to the original in the museum. 
The piece was found not far from the location of column 8. The 
most important work in Pit v1, however, was the uncovering of a 
small stretch of wall between the Chapel of St Denis and the ex- 
terior buttress marking the chord of the apse. This wall was found 
to be slightly inclined to the main axis of the church. The conse- 
sequence is that the westernmost bays of ambulatory vaulting must 
have been triangular, and the others quadrangular, as shown in the 
restored plan published in Specutum v (1930), opposite p. 278. This 
knowledge makes it possible in turn to work out the spacing of the 
ambulatory columns with certainty, and from that, the spacing of 
the windows in the apse ciearstory. 

Pit vi, after revealing the buried square east end of the Gothic 
Chapel of St Denis, was carried down to gravel and ground water 
in front of the rounded foundation of the earlier Romanesque chapel. 
Interments had been made at the base of the east wall of the chapel. 
The base of the foundation was found at 17’-4” (5 m. 28) below the 
present surface, or 14’-10” (4 m. 52) below the pavement of the 
adjoining court of the Bourbon Chapel. 

A chain-wall foundation was found on the chord of the apse. A 
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few slabs of the pavement of the Chapel of St Denis were found 
about 2’—4” (0 m.71) below the surface. Scanty remains of a masonry 
altar base appeared in the chapel. In the space adjoining the outer 
wall of this chapel and also that of St Jacques Majeur, remains of 
parasite constructions came to light. 


Pir VII—AtT tHe CHAPELS oF St VINCENT AND 
SS NaZzaIrRE Et CELSE 


This pit yielded essential measurements. A few courses of the 
Chapel of St Vincent are still in place. A part of the foundation of 
the north-easternmost pier of the church came to light. A capital 
(759, not illustrated), obviously from the triforium of the nave, was 
found built into the foundation of the administration building. It 
was removed to the museum. As in Pit v, bits of the vast apsidal 
fresco and of the mosaic sanctuary pavement set in red mortar were 
found in the ambulatory area. 


Pir VITI—IN tHe Soutu Minor TRANSEPT 


The pit was undertaken in order to get data on the pier-base, 
but brought to light a fragment (814, Plate IIIa) which must be 
identified as a portion of an impost block for one of the great am- 
bulatory capitals. Subsequent studies with full-size plaster casts 
make it clear that the tentative restoration published in SpEcULUM V 
(1930) opposite p. 86, shows the block too small. Fragment 814 
has leafage, like the impost blocks of the ambulatory of the cathedral 
of Langres. 

A nineteenth century cesspool was found at the west in Pit vu. 


Pit IX—BeEsiveE a Pier or THE Soutu CHorr 
AISLE AND GREAT TRANSEPT 


The buried base of the pier in question was found in excellent 
preservation, measured, and photographed. Traces of the adjacent 
pavement were found 4’—5” (1 m. 35) below the present surface, 
but the slabs here, as generally elsewhere, had been taken up. 
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Pir X—IN THE RUE DE L’ABBATIALE, SOUTHERN 
Hatr, AT THE GREAT PorTAL 


The excavation here was an extension of Pit mu, dug in 1928. 
Work was impeded by a drain near the gutter line, but by working 
progressively a width of about ten feet (practically 3 m.) over a 
length of sixty-seven and one-half feet (20 m. 57), this area was in- 
vestigated to a depth of from eight and one-half to eleven feet (2 m. 
59 to $ m. 35), the greater depth being at the west. The strategraphy 
confirmed the idea that the débris of the facade after the explosion 
of 1810 was roughly piled up and then spread indiscriminately over 
the surrounding streets in order to raise their level. A small portion 
of the pavement of the Great Portal was found, but it proved im- 
possible to locate the south jamb of the portal, as had been hoped. 
Many interesting fragments were found, among them the following: 


1. A companion head (1050) to that numbered 245 [SpecuLum 
Iv (1929), 14, and Plate [Va]. Head 1050 is in soft stone and poly- 
chromed like the other, and is illustrated here in Plate IIc. It 
measures about 7}#’’ (0 m. 198) in height. Given this companion 
piece, there is no longer any possibility that head 245 is the Christ 
of the tympanum. Both heads probably come from the spandrels 
above. 

2. A companion head (1028) to that numbered 222 [SpecuLumM 
Iv (1929), 15, and Plate IVs]. The new head, not illustrated here, is 
turned in the opposite direction from the other. It is about 5}” 
(0 m. 133) high, in hard stone, unpainted. 

3. A beautiful head of a sleeping warrior [1035, 7” (0 m. 18) high; 
Plate IT a]. It is in hard stone, and is painted. 

4. Many fragments, most of them polychrome, of the minor 
decorative features of the portal, including a few pieces of figure 
sculpture. 

5. Fragments of the jamb of the Great Portal, including two with 
evident blow holes made for the explosion which brought down the 
facade in 1810. 


6. Three large painted blocks with half-arches cut on them, pos- 
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sibly from the band of nine arches across the front of the Chapel of 
St Michel or from the triforium of the narthex. 

7. A small bronze coin (1027), perhaps ancient. 

8. A large block of hard stone, obviously from the tympanum 
of the Great Portal (1033, Plate IVs), found only 2’-3” (0 m. 69) 
below the surface of the street. It is polychromed, and measures 
about 2’-0” (0 m.61) across. As will be seen, it is not interesting for 
itself, but rather for the clues it gives to the scale and arrangement 
of the whole tympanum. The tympanum was fairly well known 
from a pre-explosion description and drawings [SPECULUM m1 (1928), 
401 ff.; rv (1929), 12], but a fragment like this one is essential for 
any real understanding. It seems hardly necessary to say that the 
broad band is a part of the lower right-hand side of the mandorla 
of the central Christ, and that the conventional cloud carries a foot 
belonging to one of the upper pair of attendant angels. It is regret- 
table that no trace of the other pair survives. They may have been 
seraphim rather than angels. 

9. One limb of the cruciform halo of the Christ in Glory of the 
tympanum was found (1044, Plate IVa). It measures about 6} 
(0 m. 165) across. 

There are doubtless some fragments of interest in the unexcavated 
part of the street to the west of Pit II/X, and many more to the 
east, under the pavement of the Route Nationale. Owing to the 
importance of this communication and the awkward blind double 
bend which it makes here, excavation to the east will be hazardous 
and perhaps impossible. 


Pir XI—Tue Nortuern Part oF THE ORIGINAL WEST 
FAcADE; IN THE CouRT OF THE HOTEL DE BouRGOGNE 


This excavation (Plate Va), inconvenient on account of traffic in 
the hotel court, revealed the north-west corner of the abbey church 
and a part of the north minor portal, and made it possible to cal- 
culate the interior width of the church provisionally at about 125’— 
10” (38 m. 35). In his well-known manuscript description of the 
abbey, dated 1792 (now in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds 
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frangais des nouvelles acquisitions 4336), Philibert Bouché de la 
Bertilliére gives 118 old French feet, or about 126’—-8” English (38m. 
61). The discrepancy probably arises from an overlarge pier meas- 
urement used by Bouché. He seems to have added several dimen- 
sions to get his result. In calculating his interior length of the church 
he added the length of the narthex (100 o.F. ft.) to that of the 
church (4158 o.F. ft.), quite forgetting the thickness of the 
Great Portal, so that we have reason to suspect his arithmetic, 
though the values given are very close to the new measurements 
made by the Academy’s expedition. 

The exterior corner of the church proved to be made by two 
adjacent spur buttresses, and not as shown in the preliminary 
restoration published in SPECULUM Iv, 12. Careful calculation shows 
also that the minor portals were smaller than was conjectured. One 
jamb of the portal was uncovered, with a long stretch of the ad- 
jacent narthex wall, as appears in Plate Va of this article. No carved 
objects of interest were found in this pit beyond a warrier in classical 
costume (1132, Plate IIIs). The fragment is about 1’-3” (0 m. 38) 
high. The excavation was about 9’-6” (2 m. 90) at its deepest, 
and was made progressively. It is a pleasure here to report with 
gratitude, the forbearance and good will of M. and Mme. R. Marcon- 
net, operators of the Hétel de Bourgogne, for without their consent 
the pit could not have been dug. 


Pir XII—AtT tHe Nortu-west CoRNER OF THE NARTHEX 


This pit was carried down about 5-7” (1 m.70). No fragments of 
interest came to light, but the corner pier, the water table, and the 
junction with the north-western tower were laid bare. The towers 
are a later addition to the facade, and are in cut stone, whereas 
the wall surfaces of the narthex are in trimmed stone finished with 
a pick, precisely like those of the Romanesque houses of Cluny which 
were built after a conflagration of 1159. The cut stone of the north 
tower does not extend as far down as the water table of the narthex— 
an evident sign of later date. 
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Pir XTTI—On Tue Site oF THE WESTERN PIER OF 
THE NORTHERN NAVE ARCADE OF THE NARTHEX 


Beyond a fragment of a warrior in classic costume recalling frag- 
ment 1132, nothing of interest was found in this pit. Only the 
foundation of the pier remained, at a depth of 8’-4}” (2 m. 55) 
below the pavement of the garage of the Hétel de Bourgogne. 


Pit XIV—In tue CLoIsTER OF THE SCHOOL 
or ARTS AND TRADES 


In preparation for further study of the tenth-century church 
of Cluny, the site of which was known to be in the north half of the 
present cloister, a trial trench was run. The old church was de- 
molished, except the apse (‘St Pierre le Vieux’) by the Abbot Pontius 
(1109-22). Several previous levels of the cloister were indicated 
in the stratification of the ground; a layer of powdered white stone 
seems to represent the mediaeval level, about three feet (0 m. 92) 
below the grade of the existing cloister walk. A specimen of this 
was taken (1416.1). Two formless lines of foundation were found 
at a depth of about three feet at the north and four feet at the south 
(about 0 m. 90 and 1 m. 20 respectively). They clearly represent 
the nave of the old church, which would seem to have had a width 
of about 31 feet (9 m. 45) from centre to centre of the piers. Part 
at least of this foundation is set in a red mortar. Cutting across 
the foundation was found a subterranean drain, now entirely filled. 

South of the church foundation, a curved wall set in red mortar 
came to light at a depth of about 5’-4” (1 m. 63) below the modern 
surface. Its purpose is not understood. It may belong to a very old 
drain or water conduit, for the excavation had to be halted on 
account of infiltration here. 

No interesting carved stones were turned up in Pit x1v. Bones 
were found near the church foundation. A few broken pieces of old 
black pottery appeared; on the upper levels a wire finger-ring (1416) 
and three comparatively recent coins were found. Two of the coins 
were doubtless lost after the cloister had been turned over to com- 
merce: one (1403) dates from 1792, the other (1402) from ‘l’An 8’ 
of the Republic. 
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Pir XV—Art THE EASTERN SIDE OF THE 
Nortu Minor TRANSEPT 


This largest of the excavations (Plate VB) was merely a continua- 
tion of Pits m1, v, vi and vir. The pit was carried to the depth of 
the old ground level (here about 6’-3” (1 m. 90) below the present 
surface), or, inside, to the old pavement and its bed, at three feet 
odd (about a metre). The walls extend a course or two above the 
pavement. 

Very fortunately, the short offset wall at the chord of the apse 
was found to the east of the Chapel of St Martin. Traces of both the 
Gothic and the Romanesque forms of this chapel came to light— 
including a portion of the original Romanesque hard red mortar 
pavement. A cut-stone burial vault was found and opened with as 
little disturbance as possible. The body, crumbled and covered 
with the collapsed coffin, was identified by a poorly carved slate 
placque which was photographed, but not removed— 


+En lan de Grace Mil - six cens trante-|troys - Reverend - P - en Dieu 
- D - Claude de Marcheseul - relig: de ceste sainte let celebre abbaye de 
Cluny - an-|cien relig: de liii: ans agé - de - 60- |vi - ans officier pbfe: et 
c/- a fai-|ct - batir et faire ce p?t tombeaul en |la Chapelle S‘- Martin ou 
-il a - ob-|tenu sa sepulture et a delivré cd-|tant huict cens cinquante 
livres |entre les mains de messieurs du couvand |pour une fondation doffice 
a tout jamais |pour le remede de son ame et des trepasses 


The vault was closed and reburied immediately. No objects ac- 
companied the burial. 

In the Chapel of St Nicholas the masonry base of the original 
altar was identified. Its foundation, surrounded by a fill of cutting- 
yard chips, goes down to the platter of stones which apparently 
underlies these chapels at about five feet (1 m. 52) below the old 
pavement levels. 

The Chapel of Ste Agathe revealed its original semicircular plan. 
It was made over to serve as the sarcophagus chamber of a family 
tomb by the abbot Emmanuel-Théodose de la Tour d’Auvergne, 
Cardinal de Bouillon, which was to have had an elaborate archi- 
tectural frontispiece occupying the whole end wall of the transept. 
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The abbot displeased Louis XIV, who forbade him to erect the tomb. 
Its sculptures, after remaining under seal for a long time, were 
divided between the municipal museum and the local hospital, where 
they may now be seen. 

Among the finds of Pit xv may be mentioned the head of a 
demolisher’s pick, a cuff-link with the head of Napoleon I, (1515.4) 
and fragments of capitals. One of these (1528) is almost Gothic 
in form and comes evidently from one of the transeptal towers. 
The other débris of capitals, acanthus and figures, resemble the 
ambulatory capitals. A mediaeval warrior with a coat of mail, 
a shield, and a pyramidal helmet with nose-piece was picked up 
(1509, 1509.1). .Thus, including the warrior Prudence, remains of 
five fighting gentry are on hand. They call to mind the Charle- 
magne legend and the crusade in Spain, encouraged by the Cluniacs. 


Pit XVI—IN THE Pace pu Marcué 


This pit was made by an outsider in order to run a water supply 
pipe. It showed, at a depth of only 1’-3” (0 m. 38) the old facade 
wall of the church. No fragments were found here. 


THE SEASONS OF 1930, 1931, 1932, anp 1933 
During the winter of 1929-30 a very careful plan of the excava- 
tions at scale 1/8” =1’—-0” (1:96) was prepared. A new scheme for 
the Cluny project calls for a continuation of this work over the 
remainder of the site. There are two staff architects for 1930. Exca- 
vations are scheduled to begin again in the spring of 1931. A muni- 
ficent additional guarantee of $13,000 for the work has been received, 
and arrangements with Harvard University have been made, so 
that the director may work at Cluny from February to September 
in the years 1931, 1932, and 1933. The months of inclement weather 
will be spent in examining the fragments stored in the museum base- 
ment and in architectural studies. The campaigns of excavation 
will be about five months in length. It is hoped that the monograph 
on the site can be published in 1938, the eight hundred and fiftieth 

anniversary of the foundation of the church of St Hugh. 


HarvVARD UNIVERSITY 
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MICHELINO’S DANTE! 
Br RUDOLPH ALTROCCHI 


HE subject of this paper concerns in general the inter-relations 

between Italian art and literature, and in particular the picture 
painted by Domenico di Michelino, which is in Florence, in the north 
nave of the Cathedral. In this picture (Plate I) the artist carried 
out a decidedly large and difficult task, that of representing in 
a fairly small canvas (m. 2.92 x2.325), Dante, Florence and the 
Divine Comedy. By observing minutely the method and crafts- 
manship of this artist in the solution of such a vast problem of 
pictorial representation and condensation, and by endeavoring to 
appraise this interpretation of Dante, his city, and his supreme work, 
we may perhaps get an insight into those artistic processes which, 
be they applied to painting or to poetry, are necessarily akin, even 
when, as in this case, poetry is represented by a superb masterpiece, 
and painting by a mediocre picture. 

The subject naturally divides itself into seven parts: 1, Story 
of the picture; u, Dante; m1, Florence; tv, The Inferno; v. The 
Purgatorio; v1, The Paradiso; vu, The Inscription at the bottom 
of the picture. It is strange to note that, in spite of the immense 
bibliography we have on almost all that even remotely concerns 
Dante and Florence, this picture, though frequently mentioned, 
has remained, so far as I am able to ascertain, unexploited. 

In dealing with details that concern primarily the technique of 
painting, I shall, since this subject is not in my province, quote 
experts, when possible, or give merely cautious personal impressions. 


I 


StorRY OF THE PICTURE 


We know first of all that this was not the first picture to hang on 
the north wall of Santa Maria del Fiore, on this same spot. In fact 


1 A paper first read at the Annual Meeting of the Dante Society, in Cambridge, May 15, 
1928, and then expanded into this article. I wish to thank my old friends, Dr E. H. Wilkins, 
who first suggested the subject to me, and Professors Grandgent, Ford, and Weston for their 
various kindnesses. 
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a picture ordered by one Frate Antonio of Arezzo, a Franciscan, 
was painted, we do not know by whom, and set in this place, prob- 
ably between 1413 and 1430. In fact, Brother Antonio ‘frate 
minore,’ was giving Dante readings in that Church probably before 
1428 and then again in 1432.1 

The first picture was, we are told,? probably painted on canvas 
stretched on wood and represented Dante standing in a street in 
Florence, and above him Brunelleschi’s dome, not yet crowned 
with its lantern. At a gate of the city stood an old man, facing out- 
ward with a scroll upon which were the following lines: 


La Mano 
Onorate l’altissimo Poeta? 
Che nostro é, e tienlosi Ravenna 
Perché di Lui non é chi n’abbia pieta. 
Dante 
Se l’alto posse, che dispone il tutto, 
Fiorenza, volse, che ti fossi luce, 
Perché tua grazia in ver di me non luce, 
Che del tuo ventre so’ maturo frutto? 
Il Vecchio 
O lasso vecchio, omé! quanto ho cupito 
La tua virtd si alta esser famata, 
Per degno segno nel fiorente sito! 
Ma or da’ cieli veggo nunziata 
Mia giusta voglia en cielo redimito, 
Ch’ancora in marmo la fara traslata. 


Bartolommeo Ceffoni, who first mentioned these verses and the 
original picture,* added: ‘questi tredici versi qui di sopra, sono quelli, 
che sono dipinti e scritti nella dipintura, dov’é dipinto Dante in 
Santa Liperata, o ver Santa Maria del Fiore, dove si legge al pre- 
sente il Dante per Maestro Antonio Frate di San Francesco, 1430. 
Il detto Maestro Antonio fece fare la detta dipintura, per ricordare 


1 Jo. Lamio, Catalogus Codicum Manuscriptorum ... Bibliothecae Riccardianae (Leghorn, 
1756), sub Ceffoni, p. 119; Richard T. Holbrook, Portraits of Dante from Giotto to Raphael 
(NewYork, 1911), pp. 172 ff.; V. Rossi, in review of G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des klassischen 
Althertums ... in Giornale storico della lett. ital., xxv, 250-255, esp. p. 253. See below my 
note 4. 

2 C. G. [Cesare Guasti] L’effigie di Dante in Santa Maria del Fiore, in La rosa di ogni mese— 
Calendario Fiorentino (Florence, 1865), pp. 147-9. 

§ Line taken from Inferno, rv, 80. 

“MS. Riccardiano 1036, a.c. 180 recto. 
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a’ Cittadini, che facciano arrecare l’ossa di Dante a Firenze, e 
fargli onore, come e’ meriterebbe, in degno luogo.”! 

This first picture, apparently removed when Michelino’s paint- 
ing was substituted for it, disappeared. The author of La Metro- 
politana Fiorentina? Illustrata makes two mistakes when he asserts 
that Follini had seen the original picture and that it had subse- 
quently been destroyed. Follini actually says he has not seen it, 
and there is no record in the archives of the Opera del Duomo, 
to prove that the picture was destroyed. That the picture has 
vanished is a true and unfortunate fact.’ 

For the present study, however, the importance of this first pic- 
ture lies only in the fact that it was, judging from the meagre de- 
scription we have of it, sufficiently similar to Michelino’s to be con- 
sidered, at least to some extent, its source.* The two pictures have 
at least four things in common: Dante, a gate of Florence, the 
Cathedral and inscriptions. We may even plausibly conjecture that, 
with the Duomo, the first picture very probably included other 
monumental details. With such meagre information about this 
picture and none about its author, and regretting the fact that this 
first painting should have vanished so completely, we now pass to 
the story of Michelino’s work. 


1C. G., op. cit. p. 147; Holbrook, op. cit., p. 172; Firenze antica e moderna illustrata [the 
text is by Abate Vincenzo Follini up to all of second volume, then probably completed by 
Giov. Bat. Cleon. Nelli], (Florence: Allegrini, 1789), Vol. 1, 296; G. Lami, [Lamio], op. cit., 
p. 119; S. Morpurgo, I Manoscritti della R. Biblioteca Riccardiana (Rome, 1900) p. 31. For 
the text of these verses see also Carlo Del Balzo, Poesie di mille autori intorno a Dante Alighieri 
(Rome, 1891), Vol. m1, p. 430. These works do not always give the three groups of verses in 
the same order or with the same spelling. [C. G.], for instance, gives them exactly in reversed 
order. The above is an exact transcription made by me from the MS. 

2 Edited by G. Molini (Florence, 1820). See also L’Osservatore Fiorentino (Florence, 1821), 
Vol. v1, 124. 

3 C. G. op. cit., p. 147, says: ‘Si conservava tuttora nel secolo scorso,’ and Cesare Guasti 
was the curator of the Opera. 

It is well known that particularly in the xvimth and early xrxth centuries there was 
great indifference about antiques. Dr Robert Davidsohn thinks the picture may even have 
been ruthlessly destroyed as worthless; Mr Bernard Berenson is inclined to think, instead, 
that it may still exist and might possibly turn up some day from some unexpected quarter. 
There is no record of its disappearance, except its silent absence. I also consulted Comm. 
G. Poggi, Superintendent of Fine Arts for Tuscany, who, though perfectly familiar with the 
Museum, had never found any trace of the picture in question. 

* Holbrook, op. cit., p. 174. 
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The picture which is still in the Florentine Duomo was first gener- 
ally attributed to Orcagna. But to which Orcagna? It was argued 
long ago' that since Andrea Orcagna died in 1368” and his brother 
Bernardo shortly after, neither could have done it. Possibly Mari- 
otto Orcagna might have between 1420-1430.' All these conjectures, 
however, were definitely set aside by Gaye who discovered and pub- 
lished in 1840 the actual contract made between the operai of the 
Duomo and Domenico di Michelino assigning to him the task of 
painting this picture. The contract was dated January 30, 1465;* 
the picture was completed and full payment of Lire 155 was made 
on June 19 of the same year.’ Since Gaye’s transcription of the 
documents was not complete, I give here a transcription made by 
Comm. G. Poggi in 1906, and revised in my presence for this study. 
The contracts, written by a fairly illiterate clerk and in a hand very 
difficult to decipher, are in Bastardello di Deliberazioni e Stanzia- 
menti, Segn. 1, 1 Mar. 1463-Giu. 1466, in the Opera del Duomo. A 
transcription was made, but not published, apparently by Cesare 
Guasti, former curator of the Museo dell’ Opera del Duomo, and is 
in manuscript in the Archives of the Museum. The following trans- 
cription is as exact as possible.® 


[e. 92 R] mecccixv. 30 Gennaio 
Prefati operarii simul congreghati in loco eorum solite resi- 
dentie servatis servandis intezo che nella chiesa di Sancta Maria 
del Fiore di Firenze é una fighura [here words: di Dante, can- 


1 Firenze antica. . . , p. 296; Giovanni Gaye, Carteggio inedito d’artisti dei secoli XIV, XV, 
XVI (Florence, 1840), Vol. u, p. vu. G. Poggi, I ricordi di Alesso Baldovinetti (Florence, 
1909), p 4. 

2 Milanesi, in his edition of Le opere di Giorgio Vasari (Florence, 1878); sub Orcagna, 
gives the date as 1368; Firenze antica . . . gives 1375. 

3 Firenze antica...p. 299. 

‘ Not 1466, as the date is erroneously given by Milanesi, op. cit., u, 521, and by G. L. 
Passerini, Pel ritratto di Dante (Florence, 1903) p. 15. 

5 Gaye, op. cit., p. v. A translation of the contract published by Gaye may be found in Hol- 
brook, op. cit., p. 173. 

6 No liberties have been taken with the text, which appears with the usual peculiar spelling 
and lack of punctuation. Doubtful letters are italicised; doubtful words are followed by [?]; 
all remarks of transcriber are in square brackets; end of MS. page is marked with vertical 
line, and numeration of following page is indicated in the margin. The cancellations in the MS. 
are all in ink. 


[c. 93 R] 


[c. 93 V] 
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celled] dipinta la quale é in forma di Dante la quale vi fu posta 
pid tenpo fa per exaltare la fama di detto poeta: la quale vi 
si pose per bulettino della singnioria Et intexo veduto et chon- 
siderato e detti operai [two cancelled, unreadable words] et 
anchora chonsiderato la fama e gloria che detto poeta a dato 
a questa ecelxa citta E veduto e considerato quello che da 
vedere e considerare fu, e bene examinato per exalutatione 
[eccele, cancelled] ecellentia et fama di detto poeta et perché 
quanto detta fighura si vede per alchuno |forestiero o di na- 
zione|?]} 

che si congnosca l’opere ello intendimento di quello e a cid che 
si possa intendere e congnoscere la eloquentia poesia rettoricha 
filosofia arismetricha geometria [azrstronomia, cancelled] et 
astronomia di quello. ...[at this point Gaye’s transcription 
begins] alloghorono a Domenicho di Michelino dipintore pre- 
sente consenziente et conducente a fare una fighura in forma 
et a ghuisa del poeta Dante la quale debbe fare dipinta et 
colorire di buoni colori et oro mescolato e altri ornamenti come 
apare per modello dato per Alexo Baldovinetti dipintore el 
quale modello é apresso a detti operai la quale debbe dipin- 
gnere in sununo [sic] telo di panno lino et achoncare e porre a 
ongni sue spese la quale sia a pore nel lugo ove e quella che 
é in Santa Maria del Fiore: della quale debbe avere per suo 
maesterio 1. C e debbela fare per tenpoe termine di mesi due 
cominciando |detto di e finit come segue. E di poi sara fatta 
detta fighura per gli operai che pe tenpi saranno si debba fare 
vedere e bene examinare se merita el pregio di dette lire cento 
la quale examina si debbe farla per loro e per chi alloro parra 
E stimata e veduta sara se |’avessi facta in modo che meritasse 
pid pregio gli se gli possa dare per gli operai che pe’ tenpi 
saranno |. 120. per acrescimento di dette 1. 100 cid per insino 
alla somma di |. 120 e non pid né meno [in margin additional 
sentence from E chosi to meno] E chosi se l’avessi stimata 
meno si deba dare quel meno agravando le loro coscienze [?] 
della quale quantita e somma gli debba prestare a ongni sua 
richiesta per insino in 1. cinque larghi e non pid e non si gli 
possa dare né paghare pid alchuno danaro se nofie quando ara 
finita e compiuta detta fighura; la quale alloghagione letta e ex- 
aminata a detto Domenicho promisse fare quanto in essa si 
contiene e percio a quella notificho e a sua preghi stette male- 
vadore Alexo Badovinetti dipintore 
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[c. 111 V] 


[c. 112 R] 
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Prefati operarii intexo una alloghagione fatta pid tenpo fa 
a Domenicho di [Francesco, written above line] Michelino 
dipintore d’una fighura a forma del poeta Dante per porre 
nella chiesa di santa maria del fiore in quello lugho dove e 
anchora una fighura di detto poeta la quale gli fu alloghata 
con certi patti e modi come in quella si contiene e di sotto si 
dira e vedututo [sic] et intexo detta fighura esser compiuta e 
fornita e in perfetione e piu che perfetione assai secondo il 
modello allui dato el quale modello fe alexo baldovinetti ed e 
apresso degl’ operai et perché el danaro et premio d’essa fighura 
si possa paghare sanza ungnuna [?] eceptione s’e fatto stimare 
detta fighura per Alexo detto e Neri di Bicci tutti a due dipintori 
eletti e deputati a fare detta stima per detti operai e veduto 
et intexo il raporto fatto per detti di detta \fighura in questo 
modo e forma col che qualunque de detti a raportato insiene 
e ongniuno di per se che la verita é questa che detto Domenicho 
a fatto detta fighura secondo detto modello in quanto alle 
storia [sic] ma a agunto fori di detto modello molte cose le 
quali nonne aveva a fare che sono di grande difichulta e fuori 
di detto disengno le quali a fatte per adornezza e belezza di 
detta fighura e dipintura, che a lui sono state di grande tedio 
spesa e deficulta E veduto e considerato tutte le dette e predette 
cose di detti stimatori et agunte fatte E anchora veduto et 
considerato quello che fu da vedere e considerare messo fatto e 
celebratotralorosolenneesegreto scruptino a fave nereebianche 
et obtenuto el partito secondo la forma degli ordinamenti del 
comune di firenze et veduta [?] [from deliberaverunt to ogni, 
words cancelled] deliberaverunt che per ongni et qualunque 
agiente et maesteri fatte in detta fighura oltre alla alloghagione 
allui fatta la quale parla in questo modo coé chedetto Domenicho 
— [sic] deve lavere per sua faticha e maesterio di detta fighura 
di Dante con tutti sua fornimenti ecepto che le cornice in uno 
a detta fighura 1. cento con questo patto che detta fighura 
s’abbia dipoi l’ara fatta stimare come é deto di sopra se sara 
meglio si gli possa dare per insino in ]. Venti oltre a dette 1. 100 
E veduto anchora e considerato che assai pid fu stimata per 
detti stimatori che al pregio gli fu alloghata deliberono che 
si gli dia per detta fighura e per ongni agunta la quale avessi 
fatta in quella abbi in tutto la suma e quantita di l. 155 e 
cosi si gli possa dare e paghare Item stantiarono dette 1. 155 
che il camarglengho [?] gli possa dare e paghare. ... 1. 155. 


1 I want to thank Comm. Poggi particularly for having allowed me to use his transcription. 
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There is, therefore, no question about the authorship of this pic- 
ture or about the date. Let us note at once concerning the date that 
the year 1465 marked the second centenary of Dante’s birth, and 
that it was very probably for the purpose of celebrating this anni- 
versary that the Florentine authorities ordered this picture, as well 
as to urge the Florentines to bestir themselves, claim Dante’s 
remains from Ravenna, and honor their greatest poet at last, since 
they had failed to do so during his life. 

But who was this Domenico di Francesco di Michelino? Very 
little is known about him. He was born in 1417 and died on April 
18,1491. Vasari says that he was a pupil of Fra Angelico,' and attrib- 
utes to him some merely decorative things, cassoni, etc. He was 
certainly a mediocre painter, mostly a decorator. Why such a 
mediocre artist should have been selected to paint this important 
Dante picture we do not know. It may have been due to favoritism, 
to the support given him by Baldovinetti,—a support suggested by 
the very wording of the contract, or, as Mr Berenson suggested, 
by the fact that Michelino did not follow the hated Giottesque tradi- 
tion. The strict terms of the contract also suggest that those who 
entrusted this painting to him had not complete confidence in him. 

Certain critics of art may find vague similarities of style between 
Michelino and masters whom he may have imitated, such as Fra 
Angelico, Masolino, and Filippo Lippi, and also between his Dante 
picture and other anonymous paintings which, consequently, they 
venture to attribute to him,’ but such considerations are often con- 
jectural and give no sound historical data. We do know, however, 
that his Dante is the only picture positively attributable to Miche- 
lino. We know, moreover, that in painting it Michelino was follow- 

1 Vasari-Milanesi, op. cit., Vol. 1, p. 521, and notes. In Sir Dominic Colnaghi, A Diction- 
ary of Florentine Painters, London (1928), Michelino is not included, and in P. A. Corna, 
Dizionario della storia dell’ arte (Piacenza, 1930), the picture in question,— the only one which 
may definitely be attributed to Michelino, is not mentioned! See, however, Crowe and Caval- 
caselle, Storia della pittura italiana, Ed. 1898, Vol. vm1, p. 138, who consider Michelino 
“un continuatore di Masolino e dell’ Angelico;” see also Thieme und Becker, Allgemeines Lez- 
ikon der bildenden Kiinstler (Leipzig, 1913). Vol. rx, p. 406. 

? Anna Maria Ciaranfi, ‘Domenico di Michelino’ in Dedalo, v1, Jan. 1926, pp. 522-537. 


Mr Berenson does not agree with Miss Ciaranfi’s attributions. 
*In Mr Berenson’s forthcoming Lists of Italian Painters, sub Michelino, will appear: 
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ing a model furnished by Alesso Baldovinetti. Judging from the 
wording of the contract, it seems likely that Baldovinetti furnished 
the model only for the figure of Dante;! but there seem to remain in 
the later picture a few echoes of the former. For instance, Michelino 
also has his Dante standing, though not exactly in a street of Flor- 
ence, and near him, if not above him, Brunelleschi’s dome, this time 
crowned with its lantern; he also shows us a gate of the city, but 
has eliminated the old man with the written scrolls. He may well 
have considered the old man superfluous, and have wished our atten- 
tion centered in Dante. Furthermore, wishing to include in one 
canvas much of Florence and the three realms of after-life, the artist 
was forced to eliminate less pertinent material. We may say then 
in conclusion, that Michelino’s picture very probably derives to 
some extent from its predecessor and also from Baldovinetti’s 
model. 

As Michelino’s picture has grown dark with age, photographic 
reproductions of it do not show all details. For this reason I pre- 
sent a photograph of a print (Plate II) which appears in La Metro- 
politana Fiorentina illustrata, and which, though inexact, is helpfui. 

It is interesting also to compare with Michelino’s picture, a very 
early print, which is attached to the inner binding of an old Lauren- 
tian manuscript volume’? (Plate III). This print, undated, was 


‘Florentine 1417-1491. Follower of Fra Angelico, influenced by Baldovinetti and Pesellino 
His only certain work is the “‘Dante”’ in the Florence Cathedral. The others here catalogued 
seem to be by the same hand, and probably his.’ I am glad to thank Mr Berenson for his expert 
advice, his kindness, and also for allowing me to quote his book from the manuscript. 

1 Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit., thought that Michelino had endeavored to follow, so far 
as possible, the ‘drawing’ furnished by Baldovinetti. Miss Ciaranfi, op. cit., thinks, on the 
contrary, but with very slight foundation, that Baldovinetti’s influence is chiefly in the nudes. 
Far more interesting is Maud Cruttwell’s remark, in A Guide to the Paintings in the Churches 
and Minor Museums of Florence (London, 1908), p. 118: ‘In the collection of Christ Church, 
Oxford, is a pen drawing of the figure, wrongly attributed to Antonio Pollaiuolo. It seems too 
strong to be by Domenico himself, and may possibly have been drawn from the model furnished 
by Alesso Baldovinetti mentioned in the document.’ Mr Berenson, on the contrary, positively 
identified the Christ Church drawing as Pollaiuolesque. It may be seen in his The Drawings of 
the Florentine Painters (London, 1903), Plate xxm, 1948. 

2 Strozziano, 148. See Aug. Mar., Bandinius, Catalogus Codicum Latinorum Bibliothecae 
Mediceae Laurentianae (Florence, 1774) Suppl. 1, col. 546 ff. The inscription in this volume 
is as follows: ‘Questo libro fu di Giovanni di Lorenzo di Bivigliano per anzi; é comprato da 
Francesco d’Andrea Cambi suo cognato, insoma d’altri libri, come masserizie come appare al 
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probably made between 1470 and 1480.' Since this print is obviously 
a very free and awkward copy of our Michelino, and since I present 
a reproduction of it, I do not think it relevant to examine it in detail 
now. I may refer to it later, in connection with the rendering of 
special points. Let me note, however, that this Laurentian print is 
colored, and in a manner quite different from the coloring of the 
Vienna print. It is touched up, in fact, in only two main colors, 
brown and blue; Dante’s garments, except foot-ware, are in tempera, 
as well as the mantle of the angel; all the rest is in a wash or water 
color, roughly daubed. Dante’s face is completely modelled, pro- 
bably by pen and considerably later.? On the mat of the picture, in 
pencil and in a modern hand, is written: ‘Pellegrino di L. Davide’ 
or ‘S. Danide’ [?]. 

I now pass to a minute examination of the six parts of Michelino’s 
Dante.* 


II 


DANTE 


In studying Michelino’s figure of Dante (Plate IV) I must base 
my conclusions on studies made by experts on the iconography of 
Dante, chief among them Professor Holbrook, who says, concerning 


suo libro debitori, e creditori, ecc.’ And on Col. 548, describing this print and the way in which 
it is attached to the volume: ‘nec non interiori Codicis tegumento adglutinatum visitur 
extypon Orgagnae Picturae, quae in Ecclesia Florentina adservatur, aeri haud ineleganter in 
primis artis incunabulisincisum.’ The card describing the MS. volume, which is on exhibition, 
says: ‘Cod. cartac. della fine del secolo x1v, con iniz. min., gid di Francesco d’ Andrea Cambi. 
Con un’ antica incisione che ritrae il ““Dante’’, cioé la pittura di Domenico di Michelino nel 
Duomo di Firenze.’ 

1 For these dates I take the judgment given to me by three experts: Bernard Berenson, 
A. M. Hind, curator of prints in the British Museum, and W. Ivins, curator of Prints in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. For reproductions of this print see F. von Bartsch, 
Kupferstich—Sammlung der K. K. Hofbibl. (Vienna, 1854), p.18. No. 96; Passavant, Peintre 
Graveur, Vol. v. p. 43, No. 101; Chale. Soc. 1889, No.7., A. M. Hind, Catalogue of Early Italian 
Engravings . . .in British Museum (London, 1910), Ilustr. D. I. 19. Vol. 1. 

2 For these technical details I am indebted to Professor George H. Edgell, who examined the 
print with me. 

* For this study I examined not merely the photographs, but the picture itself, with flash- 
light and magnifying glass. I am greatly indebted to Marchese Roberto Ginori Venturi, 
President of the Opera del Duomo, who most kindly provided a scaffolding for this examin- 
ation. 
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possible sources:! ‘Michelino assuredly had at his disposal Giotto’s 
fresco, Taddeo Gaddi’s group in Santa Croce, Orcagna’s fresco (which 
he certainly did not use to any appreciable extent), Boccaccio’s 
description, the old painting in Santa Maria del Fiore, Baldovinetti’s 
model, Andrea dal Castagno’s portrait, and probably various other 
sources. Precisely what model, source or sources, influenced Mi- 
chelino (and Baldovinetti) we do not know. The most plausible 
prototype now extant is the portrait by Andrea dal Castagno. Vari- 
ous striking similarities—not only in the whole make up of each 
figure, but in several important details,’ Professor Holbrook points 
out in his treatment of Andrea dal Castagno’s Dante, which he 
judges to have been painted, probably, between 1435 and 1457.” 
The ‘superficial resemblance’ between these two renderings of 
Dante, Professor Holbrook sets forth thus: “The costume, except 
the mazzocchio, is almost identical, and the two figures differ but 
little in their pose. Both are looking off to the left at the same angle, 
and both have a didactic air. Michelino’s Dante is holding out his 
Commedia, in his left hand, so that all may know his greatest work, 
while with his right hand he seems to be corroborating his story with 
the visible evidence that rises behind him to the right; ... the 
heads have similar proportions, and were the expression of Andrea’s 
Dante not quite so sinister and fierce (characteristics by which this 
painter was well known in his own time, or at least in Vasari’s), 
and were the lines, especially those of the nose and mouth, some- 
what less sharp, the resemblance would be still more apparent.” 
He then adds, in conclusion, about Michelino’s Dante: ‘As a type, 
it seems to be akin, though vaguely, to three well-known present- 
ments—Giotto’s fresco, for pose and attire (including the colors); 
the miniature Codex Palatinus 320, for maturity and heaviness of 
expression; the Naples bust, for the heavy cheekbones and the 
wreath.‘ 


1 Op. cit., pp. 172-181, for treatment of Michelino; p. 176, for this quotation. See also 
his Bibliography, pp. 245 ff. See also Passerini, op. cit., p. 15 etc. 

2 Holbrook, op. cit., p. 171. 

8 Holbrook, op. cit., p. 170. 

* Holbrook, op. cit., p. 176; Passerini, op. cit., p. 15. 
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Professor Holbrook adds another interesting observation:! ‘Now 
if Vasari is right, Andrea dal Castagno worked both in Santa Croce 
and in Santa Maria del Fiore...; it is therefore credible that 
he knew Taddeo Gaddi’s Dante, and that the model which Alesso 
Baldovinetti (who had been an assistant to Andrea) gave to Do- 
menico di Michelino about 1465 was either executed by Andrea dal 
Castagno or bore some genetic relation to the present work, which 
may be merely an adaptation of the original portrait of Dante in 
Santa Maria del Fiore (about 1430 and later). That Andrea copied 
Michelino is of course impossible.’ 

In short, we may say that Michelino’s Dante comes, with no 
particular originality, within the usual ‘grim tradition,’ as Professor 
Holbrook calls it, which probably had its prototype in that paint- 
ing by Gaddi, formerly in Santa Croce,’ then unfortunately de- 
stroyed by that arch-destroyer Vasari. It is, fortunately, preserved 
for us, at least indirectly, by the portrait in the Palatine MS. 320. 
Owing to the fact that real portraiture was quite undeveloped in 
Giotto’s and Gaddi’s times,’ the fact that both these painters had 
very probably seen Dante loses much of its value, and the loss is 
reflected in any picture that may have its source in theirs. Never- 
theless, the relation of Michelino’s Dante to Taddeo Gaddi’s stand- 
ard portrait and the fact that Michelino’s and the Riccardian 
1040 images belong to about the same period, are important facts 
in favor of Michelino’s iconographic value. 

As to colors, let us note that the crimson robe was of course the 
traditional garb of poets, just as the laurel wreath was their tradi- 
tional symbol, and that Michelino’s Dante, like Giotto’s in the 
Maddalena Chapel, was barbarously touched up during the last 
century by that extremely mediocre dauber Marini under orders 
from the Austrian authorities, then in possession of Tuscany, who 
considered the combination of red, white and green (the Italian 
colors) very dangerous,—the very colors that are traditionally 


1 Ibid., p. 170. 
3 See also E. G. Gardner, The Story of Florence (London, 1903), p. 277. 
* This is not my assertion, but one made to me by Mr Berenson. 
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connected with the garb of Dante.! About 1840, therefore, Marini 
changed the green to blue. But the picture may have been touched 
up much earlier. Mr Berenson, who examined the painting with 
me, asserted that Dante’s face and hand had certainly been touched 
up, but that probably the iconographic value of the picture had not 
been appreciably altered. Professor Mather thinks that the head 
was revised before the middle of the xvith century by a painter 
of talent, possibly Bronzino.? 

The interesting thing for us is to see how the traditional figure and 
even the pose of Dante fit into this composition by Michelino. That 
his Dante should hold in his hand an open book, though this is a 
conventional pose often found in pictures of saints, seems particu- 
larly apt when we consider that probably this painting was suggested, 
as we have said, by the Dante readings given by Fra Antonio; 
that this open book should radiate light, is also significant of the 
new veneration which Fra Antonio and others were trying to in- 
culcate in the people of Florence for their greatest poet; and finally, 
that Dante should turn his face to the left toward his beloved native 
city, and should, hating and despising its citizens as he did, point 
with his right hand to the torments of hell,—this is both apt and 
new, for nobody before Michelino had represented Dante, Florence, 
and the Inferno in the same canvas. That Dante should have been 
represented in his maturity is logical both because only in his matur- 
ity did he write his greatest work and also because Dante was al- 
ready mature—beyond the ‘mid-path of life’-—in 1302, when the 
Florentines so unjustly thrust him out of their city. And Michelino 
placed him significantly outside the city gate. Added to the descrip- 
tion (probably known by Michelino) which Boccaccio left us of 
Dante, these facts might well account for the ‘grim tradition.’ 
Michelino’s Dante has not, of course, the potent magnificent grim- 
ness of the famous Naples bust or of the Torrigiani mask.? We may 
perhaps more logically blame the weakness of Michelino if his Dante, 
rather than grim, is merely pensively melancholy. Michelino did 

1 This is a very well known fact, but see Holbrook, op. cit., p. 84. 


2 F. J. Mather, The Portraits of Dante . . . (Princeton, 1921), p. 48. 
Holbrook, op. cit., ill. facing p. 58, in which the three renderings are compared. 
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emphasize in the face the lines of age and tribulation, especially in 
the forehead, just as we find them emphasized in the illumination in 
the Riccardian MS. 1040,' but was, apparently, unable to put into 
Dante’s face that unique tremendous power which was only achieved 
much later by the unknown author of the Naples bust. 

In the book held open by Dante with his left hand in such a way 
as to be readable not to him, but to those who look at the picture 
(also a conventional pose), are shown, quite naturally, the first 
lines of his Comedia: to be precise, the first six lines, beginning with 
a large illuminated initial and ending just short of the last two words. 
The letters, too large for the book, are large enough to be read in 
the picture; there is, consequently, no spacing of lines or words, 
but ample margins. I reproduce it here, marking this arbitrary 
division into lines with perpendicular marks: 

Verso page: 
NELMEZODE | LCHAMINO | DINOSTRA | VITA 


MIR1 | TROVAPE | RVNASEL | VASCVRA 
CHELADIRI | TTAVIAER | ASMARITA? 


Recto page: 
AQVANTA | DIRQVALE | RECOSAD | VRA 
QUE | STASILVA | SILVAGGI | ASPRAET | FORTE 
CH | ENELPEN | SIERINO® 


Michelino obviously intended to make Dante the center of the 
picture, as he had been primarily ordered to paint Dante, and only 
added the surrounding details for purposes of completeness and dec- 
orative elaboration. This would also explain the gigantic stature 
of Dante.’ Michelino gave to his hero heroic proportions, making 
the rest of the picture of secondary importance. Nor should we seek 
for realism in the perspective of this time. 

In conclusion we may say that though in face, figure and pose 


1 Ibid., ill. facing p. 66. 

2 Last two letters, TA, half-covered by Dante’s fourth finger. There is a tilde over the R. 

‘* § half covered by Dante’s second finger. 

* See Contracts on pp. 18 ff., and A. Bassermann, Orme di Dante (Bologna, 1902), p. 485. 

5 We know, from measurements made of some of Dante’s bones, that he was not tall, in fact 
only ‘about five feet five and one-half inches.’ Holbrook, op. cit., p. $4, who refers to C. Ricci, 
L’ultimo rifugio di Dante Alighieri (Milan, 1881), pp. 358, etc. 
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Michelino’s Dante shows no particular originality or force, its atti- 
tude is more than adequate, even suggestive, and singularly apt, 


given the purpose of the picture and the material illustrated 
around the central figure. This aptness will become more appar 
as we study in detail Michelino’s Florence and his Inferno. 


Il 


FLORENCE 


The most striking thing about the Florence which is decoratiy 


all 
ent 


ely 


condensed on our left of Dante is that it is not at all the Flordnce 
that Dante knew at the end of the Thirteenth Century, but Mi¢he- 
lino’s Florence of 1465, with certain compromises. The promingnce 


given by Michelino to the walls of the city and the gate may 
explained first, by the fact that his source (the original picture wl 


be 


ich 


hung in the Duomo) represented the walls of the city and a gate, nd 
second, by the significance of manifestly placing Dante outside |the 


city which had exiled him. But Florence has had three sets of ¢ 


ity 


walls.!_ Which set is here represented? Here is Michelino’s first 4nd 
greatest compromise: he painted a Fifteenth Century Florence 


within Thirteenth Century walls. It behooves me here to give a b 
account of the three sets of walls. 
When Dante said, or rather, made Cacciaguida say: 


Fiorenza dentro dalla cerchia antica? 


he meant the first set of mediaeval walls, which seem to have b¢ 
practically identical with the walls of the Roman city, and w 
built between 785 and 800.* The second set of walls was begun 


1 When certain historians say that Florence had four sets of walls, they are counting 


separate sets the Roman and the first mediaeval walls. Cf. G. Carbone, Della costituzi 


topografica di Firenze nel secolo di Dante, in [Ghivizzani, Gaetano], Dante e il suo secolo (F' 
ence, 1865), pp. 475-501. 

2 Par., xxv, 97. Of course commentators agree on this interpretation of the walls. 

* The best accounts of these walls (which are described more or less correctly by ev; 
history and guide book of Florence) are to be found in: Olinto Martinelli, La carta topograj 
é lo sviluppo di Firenze, in Rivista geografica italiana, Vol. xxvim, 1921, pp. 18-38; Robe' 
Davidsohn: Storia di Firenze (Florence: Sansoni, 1907), pp. 16-19, 823-825, etc. and al 
his Forschungen map and index to map at end of Vol.11; Stradario storico e amministrativo dé 
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citta e del Comune di Firenze (Florence, 1929, Published by the city; first edition, 1913) pp.xvwff. 
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1172.1 These walls were already too small for the growing city in 
Dante’s times, so that the third walls were begun in 1284 and 
completed in 1327, i.e., begun eighteen years before Dante’s exile, 
and not completed until six years after his death. These last walls 
were demolished on the north side of the Arno in 1865; on the south 
side they are for the most part still standing. The walls which we 
should naturally connect with Dante’s life in Florence belong to 
the second circle, the very one represented by Michelino. It so 
happened, moreover, that it was not only historically proper but 
pictorially convenient for the artist to represent these walls, because 
they were, given the view that Michelino selected and the small 
space at his disposal, close to the monuments he wished to include. 
The third walls stood more than a mile away from these monuments. 
As we shall soon see, in spite of his compromises, Michelino was 
shrewdly realistic in his landscape,—and he had to condense. 

The big gate represented in the picture and significantly closed 
tallies topographically with the Porta di Balla of the second walls, 
a gate situated where now the Via dei Servi meets the Via dei Pucci, 
just one block north of the Cathedral, not to be confused with the 
first Porta di Balla, later dei Visdomini, of the first walls, which 
stood exactly where the right (or north) arm of the cross of the 
Cathedral was built. The design of the gate and of the walls also 
tallies with the descriptions and pictures we have of them. 

The two lions which decorate the gate in the Strozziano print 
(Plate III) were probably borrowed from the Porta a San Gallo (of 
the third set), on which they may still be seen. In this same print 
the gate of Florence is absurdly open. 

The walls were interrupted and reinforced by towers; each gate 
was provided with a fore-gate, and both of these were surmounted 
by battlements, Guelph Style,? and stood over a moat on two 


1 I take this date from Davidsohn, Storia di Firenze, p. 823, rather than from Martinelli, 
who says 1173, op. cit. p. 32. As a matter of fact the walls were still being built, as David- 
sohn says, in 1174. It was Davidsohn who discovered the exact dates: see A. Giorgetti, in 
review of Davidsohn’s book, in Bull. Soc. Dant, tv, pp. 96 ff., and L. Dami, ‘Com’era Firenze 
quando Dante la vide,’ in Lettura, Jan. 1921. pp. 45 ff. 

* These square, right-angled crenellations were, as everybody knows, called Guelph, be- 
cause they had, it seems, been adopted by the Guelphs. Such crenellations existed, of course, 
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arches. Even the two arches may be dimly seen in the extreme fore- 
ground on the right of Michelino’s picture, and especially in| the 
first modern print of it (Plate II). For the sake of mere curiosijty I 
might add that the water in the moat, dark brown in the picture, 
was probably furnished in part by the Mugnone, a little tor}ent 
which first flowed along the western side of the first walls, was then 
deviated, so that it should not cross the city, to flow along the jsec- 
ond walls, and was finally driven into the bed it now occupies, 
very much farther west.'! The prolongation of the walls toward/|the 
left is interrupted by a tower (Machicolations half-hidden by/|the 
rays from the book) which Michelino made very thin, obviojsly 
so that it should not hide the monuments behind it. Let us npte, 
in passing, that views of Florence seem to have been taken very 
often and very naturally from this direction.’ 

Had Michelino represented a panorama of Florence as it appeared 
in Dante’s time, he would have painted a forest of grim grey tow- 
ers. By adopting, instead, the monumental Florence of his own 
days, Michelino has given us a decidedly more beautiful picture. 
The monuments he represents, though most of them were completed 
much later than Dante’s times, were begun when the poet was in 
Florence. I often think that perhaps among the minor reasons that 
made Dante so very eager, after his exile, to return to his beloyed 
Florence must have been his artistic curiosity to see the growth of 
those magnificent monuments which he had seen begun, but on 
so grand a plan. With his exquisitely artistic and structural sense 
and his superb imagination, he could hardly have failed to visualize 
his old Florence in its imminent monumental transformation, only 





long before the factions of Guelph and Ghibellines; they were, indeed, used in Roman walls 
and forts, and are even called, in design, ‘Wall of Troy.’ The Ghibelline merlons had a cheyron 
top. 
1 The courses of the Mugnone have been frequently discussed. Perhaps the most |en- 
iightening discussion may be found in G. Lami, Lezioni di antichita toscane, Florence, 1766, 
Vol. n, pp. 349 ff. 

2 See Rodolfo Ciullini. Raccolta di antiche carte e vedute della citta di Firenze, (Florence, Isti- 
tuto geografico militare) from L’ Universo, Rivista mensile. v. 8 Aug. 1924; A. Mori e G. 
Boffito, Firenze nelle vedute e piante, Florence (Seeber), 1916; W. Limburger, Die Gebdude pon 
Florenz, Leipzig, 1910. 
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apparent in hugely substantial foundations when he left Florence in 
1302. Michelino’s Florence, therefore, though strictly speaking 
anachronistic, represents the architectural harvest of that which 
had been planted during Dante’s residence. This will become more 
apparent as we note in detail Michelino’s monuments. 

~ Beginning on the left, immediately above and below the Recto 
page of Dante’s open book, we see the Palazzo del Podesta, or Bar- 
gello; immediately under Dante’s hand we may see part of the 
Guelph battlements, of the corbel-tables, and of two windows, all 
of which tally precisely with the building as it is today. Above and 
partly hidden by the radiation from the book is the top of the tower, 
with its characteristic weather-vane,—an iron rod with lion ram- 
pant, just as it is today (Plate V). This palace was begun about 
1250 and completed in 1367.! It stands immediately outside of the 
first line of walls and within only a few yards of the house in which 
Dante is supposed to have been born. Dante doubtless saw the 
western end of the palace and the tower, which were the first to 
be built; the later addition, part of which we see in the picture, he 
could not have seen. In the Strozziano print (Plate IV) even the bell 
in the tower is visible. 

Just across the street from the Bargello on the west stands the 
Badia, formerly the Church of Sant’Apollinare. One finds vague 
reports that in this Church (or in S. Piero Scheraggio) Boccaccio 
gave the first readings of the Divine Comedy, but they seem to be 
incorrect, because the first decree of the Florentine Republic to 
the effect that public readings of Dante be held, dated August 9, 
1373, states that the very first reading was held in the Church of 
‘Santo Stefano a ponte Vecchio,’ on Sunday, October 3, 1373. 

The tower which Michelino painted, immediately on the right of 
the Bargello tower, is neither the tower that Dante saw nor the one 
we see today, for, in a riot that occurred in 1307, the enraged popu- 


1 For such dates I refer to F. Lumachi, Firenze, NuovaGuida Illustrata (Florence, 1928),—an 
excellent guide book, whose data, however, I have carefully checked up in more scholarly works. 

* Documenti e studi che servono alla storia dell’ Opera e delle fabbriche insigni, Miscellanee, 
Vol. 1, pp. 70 ff. in MS. in the Opera del Duomo. The date of the first Dante reading seems 
to be in the hand of Cesare Guasti. 
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lace tore down about half the campanile,! which, with the Church, 
had been built, or rather, rebuilt by Arnolfo. The tower was re- 
built in 1830 and on top of it was placed a weather-vane in the form 
of a rod with an angel, hence the old Florentine proverb, applied to 
people who easily change their opinions: ‘Tu se’ come |’angelo di 
Badia.” Though the tower was later struck by lightning at least 
twice, in 1652 and in 1769, the weather-vane with the angel is still 
on top of the tower. Its hexagonal form goes back to 1330, but the 
basis was originally circular, as can still be seen from the cloisters 
of the Church. The fact that Michelino’s spire has Gothic crockets 
not at present visible, has no great importance, because the tower 
was damaged and rebuilt several times. That such crockets were 
present as recently as the xvuith century seems evident from a 
map of this period.’ . 

The Duomo or Cathedral, which was called Santa Reparata, 
or Liperata in Dante’s time and up to 1412, and since then Santa 
Maria del Fiore,‘ stands out as the most prominent monument in 
Michelino’s picture. This is natural for three reasons: first of all 
let us remember that the Duomo figured in the original picture and 
hence was inherited by Michelino; second, since his picture was 
painted for the Duomo, it was natural to give to this church a prom- 
inent place; third, from the realistic point of view, given the posi- 


For Florentine Churches in general the standard treatise, though old and sometimes 
incorrect, is by Giuseppe Richa, Notizie istoriche delle chiese fiorentine (Florence, 1754), ten 
vols. For the Badia see Vol. 1, pp. 195 ff. A briefer book, brought up to date in a scholarly 
way, is Arnaldo Cocchi, Le Chiese di Firenze dal secolo IV al secolo XX (Florence, 1903). 
For the vicissitudes of the tower see G. B. Uccelli, Della Badia fiorentina— Ragionamentostorico 
(Florence, 1858), p. 30; D. F. Tarani, La Badia fiorentina (Florence, 1920), p. 17. 

* Uccelli, op. cit., p. 35; Tarani, op. cit., loc. cit. 

® Ciullini, op. cit., 11th map: Veduta di Firenze, di F. B. Werner, Secolo xvm; and also 
Mori & Boffito, op. cit., map facing p. 73. According to this map, however, similar crockets 
were to be seen also on the tower of Santa Maria Novella, which also has not got them today, 
and of San Pier Maggiore, now destroyed. See also L. Beltrami, Storia della Facciata di S. 
Maria del Fiore in Firenze, Milan, 1900, p. 10, fig. 1. 

* Giovanni Poggi, Il Duomo di Firenze, Berlin, 1909; Luigi Santoni, Raccolta di notizie 
storiche riguardanti le chiese dell’ Arci-diocesi di Firenze, Florence, 1847; C. J. Cavallucci, 
Santa Maria del Fiore. Documenti dall’origine fino ai nostri giorni, Florence, 1881. (On pp. 
165 ff. exact chronology of the church); La Metropolitana fiorentina illustrata, op. cit., (Text 
derived by G. Molini largely from G. B. Clemente Nelli’s book, 1755). 
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tion from which the artist is supposedly painting, this structure 
would loom overwhelmingly large in the foreground. In details, 
the artist has been singularly accurate,—and inaccurate. In the 
original picture, we must remember, Brunelleschi’s dome appeared 
‘not yet crowned by its lantern;” in fact, the lantern was built only 
in 1462, long after the painting of the earlier picture. Michelino 
not only added the lantern, but placed upon it the ball and the cross 
(which were, of course, a direct imitation of the ball and cross on 
the Baptistry). The cross, we know, was added by Verrocchio on 
May 22, 1472.2, How could Michelino depict the ball and cross 
seven years before their appearance? Three answers suggest them- 
selves: 1. Michelino might have touched up the picture later (he 
lived until 1491), though this is not very likely, since he had com- 
pleted it and received full payment, as we have seen, in 1465; 2. 
some other artist may have added them;?’ 3. most probable of all, 
Michelino may have copied them from the model of the Cupola, 
made of wood by Brunelleschi as early as 1419,* and still visible 
in the Opera del Duomo (Plate VI). The fact that the proportions 
for the ball and cross adopted by Michelino do not correspond ex- 
actly with those of the model is not important; probably Miche- 
lino saw the opportunity, both artistic and pious, of making a large, 
relucent cross that would stand out effectively upon a dark sky and 
dominate significantly all other signs. Indeed his cross is not the 
plain Latin cross of the Cathedral, but a highly decorated type of 
cross patonce. 

Before leaving the Duomo let us note a significant detail. The 
extreme right of the roof of the nave, as it appears in Michelino’s 
picture, is interrupted by a marble cuspid and a pinnacle (guglia), 


1 See my p. 16. 

* It was subsequently destroyed by lightning and ‘rifatta con le proporzioni pid vaste 
date dal Brunelleschi,’ Garneri, Firenze e dintorni (Turin, 1925), p. 4. 

* This was suggested in Firenze antica, op. cit., p. 306, the author saying that perhaps 
Lorenzo di Bicci might have touched up the Cupola, bringing it up to date. 

* Firenze antica, op. cit., p. 301, referring to Vasari on Brunelleschi. For this little problem 
I asked for Professor Mather’s opinion. He also thought it more likely that Michelino copied 
the wooden model and added: “There is nothing odd in a painting showing intended architec- 
tural features.’ 
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which actually existed in Michelino’s time. They were, in fact, 
added to the building in 1362, in accordance with the design of the 
facade by Talenti, and were torn down in 1586.! I believe that 
Michelino’s is the only pictorial record of these architectural de- 
tails. Let us at once give him credit for this much of realistic 
accuracy (Plates I and II). 

To take a step backward in our minute study of these monu- 
ments, let us note, immediately behind the Badia tower, a very high 
battlemented wall, and a similar wall extending on the right of the 
cupola. Since such walls can hardly be accounted for by any struc- 
ture existing now or formerly within the city, and especially since, 
beneath and against the second fragment of walls can be seen a 
little stretch of land with two fir-trees, I take it that Michelino in- 
tended to indicate the city walls on the south side of the Arno, 
belonging to epochs intermediate between the second and third 
circles,? and plausibly includable also because they stand on high 
ground. 

The tower of the Palazzo Vecchio is so easily identifiable as hardly 
to need comment. As this wonderful palace, planned in 1297, was 
begun in 1298 and completed in 1314, we may well surmise that 
Dante saw it rise somewhat above the foundations, but that, in 
1302, the tower was certainly not even begun. Let us note, however, 
that Michelino portrayed it as it was in his day and ours, surmounted 
by rod and lion rampant, and that while, as we have seen, he placed 
on the cupola a very small ball and an outstanding cross, the ball 
is here extremely large and the weather-vane only dimly visible. 
But no significance can be given to such trivial liberties taken by 
the painter. 

The last structure on the right is, of course, the Campanile, begun 
by Giotto in 1334, thirty-two years after Dante’s departure, and 
completed by Talenti in 1387.* 


1G. Poggi, op. cit., p. xx, xxt; A. Nardini—Despotti-Mospignotti, Filippo di Ser 
Brunellesco ¢ la Cupola del Duomo di Firenze (Leghorn, 1885), p. 104. n. 1; C. Guasti, Santa 
Maria del Fiore; la Costruzione della Chiesa e del Campanile (Florence, 1887), p. LXxvu. 

? Lumachi, op. cit., p.88; R. Davidsohn, Forschungen, Vol.1, p. 114. 

* Lumachi, op. cit., pp. 109-110; Garneri gives 1389. 
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Between the tower of the Palazzo Vecchio and Giotto’s Campa- 
nile stands the only part of Michelino’s Florence that is not defin- 
itely identifiable, a tower the like of which is not to be seen today 
(Plate VII) and, so far as I am able, after much labor, to ascertain, 
never was seen in that form and in that spot. Nevertheless, I can 
present certain conjectures. 

First of all, it is conceivable that the painter may have placed in 
this otherwise vacant space a tower which did not exist, but which 
he thought necessary for reasons of artistic composition. Should 
this be the case, as it may well be, all attempts at identification 
would be futile. Two other possibilities, however, remain: that the 
artist either placed in this spot of the picture a tower which topo- 
graphically belonged elsewhere, or that he greatly enlarged a tower 
which, more or less in this neighborhood, would have really been 
invisible. We should observe again here that Michelino could not 
be always realistic.' Indeed, there is not and never was a spot in 
Florence, except in mid-air, from which the approximate view given 
by Michelino could possibly be obtained.? The artist was, I repeat, 
endeavoring to condense in one panorama the salient monuments 
of Florence and, if I am not mistaken, particularly those which could 
in some way be related to Dante. He used his privilege of artistic 
freedom, yet would not, I believe, have gone so far astray from the 
truth as to place in this spot the tower of Santa Croce or that of 
Santa Maria Novella, each at least half a mile outside of the pic- 
ture. His tower has a very vague similarity with the latter, with 
which it has in common a spire and a flame-like vane. On the whole 
I believe both my first and second conjectures very improbable, 
and therefore to be dismissed. My third conjecture, on the con- 
trary, deserves development. After a very minute study of all past 
and present towers approximately available for this position, I have 
come to the conclusion that this may be the now demolished tower 


1 Probably the most accurate old panorama of Florence is Vasari’s fresco in the Sala di 
Clemente vu, Palazzo Vecchio (1530). See an interesting account of the painter’s use of a 
compass for perspective in Vasari’s Ragionamenti, quoted by Mori Boffito, op. cit., p. $2. 
I wish to thank Father Boffito for his kind advice in my research. 

* To establish this fact I climbed several buildings and took photographs from them. 
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of San Piero Scheraggio, a church which stood exactly south of the 
Palazzo Vecchio. Two reasons lead me to think this conclusion 
plausible: first, I find in at least two old maps of Florence that the 
Church of San Piero Scheraggio had a tower very similar to the one 
given us by Michelino. In fact, in the so-called ‘chain map’ (Plate 
VIII), done about 1470, it can be seen immediately on the right of 
the Palazzo della Signoria and behind the Loggia de’ Signori (now 
Loggia de’ Lanzi), as part of a Church on whose facade in this map 
may be seen, in abbreviated form: S. Piero Scheraggio (actually: S. 
P. SCE |RA||GI. It may also be seen in a reproduction of a draw- 
ing taken from the Cod. Vaticano-Urbinate, n. 277,' here again with 
an inscription: Sancti Petri Scheragii. Second, this church was 
connected with Dante because in it were held the councils of the 
city rulers, among whom was Dante, who is supposed to have 
spoken in this church. San Piero Scheraggio was one of the most 
ancient churches in Florence, probably built in the Eleventh Cen- 
tury; its north nave, it is well known, was torn down about 1419 to 
make room for Via della Ninna; the rest of the church, including the 
tower, was destroyed by Vasari in 1561, to make room for the 
Uffizi. Parts of the church may still be seen: three columns, now 
engaged in the north wall of the Uffizi on Via della Ninna (one with 
semi-destroyed fresco), a window on the second floor, vestibule, of 
the Uffizi, the outside of the apse in the restaurant ‘dello Sche- 
raggio,’ also in Via della Ninna. The tower, judging from old pic- 
tures, stood on the east end of the church. For the sake of curiosity, 
see what a peculiar, minaret-like structure this tower became in the 
Strozziano print (Plate III). 

Concerning the general view of Florence, we see that Michelino 
placed on the buildings the eastern sunshine, as he did on Dante’s 
face, right side (left side from our point of view), and that on the 
whole he achieved a view of his own Florence both artistically har- 
monious and generally true. 


1 Mori Boffito, op. cit., second print after p. 8, verso side of page, and description on 
pp. 9 ff. 
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IV 


INFERNO 


At this stage of our study we might ask: why did Michelino place 
Florence on the right, the Inferno on the left and Purgatory in the 
center background? This may well have been the artist’s initial 
problem of composition. I may surmise the reasons for his solution, 
even though I may thus be indulging in arbitrary conjectures. 

First of all, in placiag Florence on the right, Michelino may have 
imitated his source, the original picture. Second, in order to be true 
to Dante, he had to place the Inferno, Purgatorio and Paradiso in 
a logical sequence, with the Inferno first and therefore in the fore- 
ground, and with the Purgatorio in the background; moreover, as 
Purgatory is a huge mountain, it could only be pictured at a dis- 
tance in the background. Third, a view of Florence from the north 
gave him the opportunity of including, I repeat, in a closer unit and 
more realistically the most important monuments of the city, which 
are clustered on the north side of the Arno. Finally,—and this may 
well have been the decisive factor, and is the most curious one—if 
Michelino had placed the Inferno on our right, and since, according 
to Dante, the souls of the damned, as well as Dante and Virgil, 
proceed toward the left, which is symbolically the direction of evil 
(a sinistra, on the sinister side), the souls descending from a gate on 
the right of the picture and going to the left would inevitably pre- 
sent their backs to us and not their faces, in which only could the 
artist express their infernal agony. 

That the figure of Dante should be in the center foreground is 
obvious; that the only way to represent or even suggest Paradise 
was to place it in the sky, therefore necessarily in the upper back- 
ground, is equally obvious. The problem of distributing the various 
parts of the picture was, then, solved by Michelino with skilfully 
natural logic. 

In representing the Inferno Michelino must have seen immedi- 
ately another artistic opportunity: that of giving balance to the 
picture by placing, as a pendant to the gate and lofty monuments 
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of Florence, the gate of Hell with lofty rocks. Dante’s entrance into 
the Inferno is, in fact, represented by a magnified city gate, with 
ground-buttresses and Guelph battlements (let us remember that 
Dante was born a Guelph), but with no door (the gates of hell are 
always open), and upon the gate is graven Dante’s famous inscrip- 
tion. Owing to the fact, however, that the panel was small and that 
the words to be readable on a dark wall had to be large, the artist 
used only the last of Dante’s nine lines, which is spelled and spaced 
thus: 

LASCIATEOGNI 

SPERANZAVOC 

HENTRATE 


These words are discernible only in the picture and in an enlarged 
photograph. The author of the Strozziano print (Plate III) may not 
have read them correctly or more probably took the liberty of 
writing on the gate instead the first two of Dante’s famous nine 
lines: ‘Per me si va, etc.’ Dante’s words: 
‘Queste parole di colore oscuro 
Vid’io scritte al sommo d’una porta;’ 
Inf., m1, 10, 11. 

may have so impressed the artist that he made ‘obscure’ even the 
panel in which they are written. This panel, like his entire Inferno, 
could not get the eastern light which makes his Florence so clear, 
and should, moreover, like Dante’s Inferno, the realm of darkness, 
be dark. The very rocks are calculated to shade this whole left 
corner of the picture. 

Michelino had very little space indeed in which to indicate even 
most briefly the huge extent of Dante’s Inferno. He was accordingly 
forced to condense it extremely and include only the gate, a few 
sharp rocks to indicate the descending ledges, a few devils, a few 
souls in torment, and Lucifer—a very wisely representative selec- 
tion. He could not possibly have even tried to portray rivers of 
blood, vast expanses of flame or of ice, etc. The towering blackish 
cliffs at the left suggest great depths and follow in color Dante’s 
description of lower hell: 
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‘Luogo é in Inferno, detto Malebolge, 
Tutto di pietra e di color ferrigno,’ 
xvi, 1, 2. 


and in quality: 


* ... per lo scoglio sconcio ed erto, 
Che sarebbe alle capre duro varco;’ 
xIx, 131-2. 

In outline these rocks are represented in a very conventional manner. 
Mr Berenson tells me that this manner was invented, so to speak, 
by Domenico Veneziano. In many pictures, for instance in the 
work of Benozzo Gozzoli, in his frescoes in the Medici Chapel, 
Palazzo Riccardi, representing “The Journey of the Magi to Bethle- 
hem,’ I found somewhat similar conventional rocks. 

Against the background of these dark rocks, the devils, also nec- 
essarily dark, are barely discernible. There are five devils, excluding 
Lucifer. They too are designed in the conventional manner,! with 
their usual bestial features, horns, fangs, bat-like wings (the wings 
were, it seems, inherited from the fallen angels; the bat-like shape 
because, of course, the bat is a bird of darkness) claws, tails, hide- 
ously grinning mouths, huge ears, etc. The four who stand above 
and are driving the spirits, also have the tools of torment mentioned 
by Dante: 


‘Di qua, di la su per lo sasso tetro 
Vidi demon cornuti con gran ferze,’ 
xvi, 35, 36. 
and the special instruments of ‘la fiera compagnia,’ the ‘raffi, ron- 
cigli, uncina’ of Cantos xxi and xxII. 

To these usual and Dantesque features Michelino added two 
others: torches and snakes, which may additionally symbolize the 
flame, conflagration, torment, and wickedness of hell. The top- 
most devil, standing between the highest rock and the lighter de- 
scending ledge, has a torch in his right hand pointed toward the 
other devils and snakes wound around his horns, his right arm, 
and his breast. The devil peeping in from the gate also has a torch 
in his right hand and snakes circling his neck and horns. The 


1 See Arturo Graf, Il Diavalo, Milan, 1889; Bassermann, op. cit., p. 549. 
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fourth devil from the top, the one furthest toward our left, is wield- 
ing twisted snakes in his right hand, and has two more decoratively 
circling his waist. 

The fifth devil, who precedes the damned, has two noteworthy 
peculiarities: his wings are not only bat-like, but are decorated with 
eyes of peacock feathers, which are usually applied to the wings of 
angels as symbols of immortality. Perhaps here they may symbol- 
ize eternal damnation! Moreover this devil, the leader of the 
damned, carries a banner, in form a typically mediaeval banner, 
but white without any color or device whatsoever. Michelino may 
have been inspired by Dante’s lines: 

‘Ed io, che riguardai, vidi una insegna, 


Che girando correva tanto ratta,’ 
m1, 52, 53. 


Curiously enough, in the earliest print of this picture, the Stroz- 
ziano (Plate III), the artist placed on the banner a scorpion, per- 
haps remembering Dante’s ‘freddo animale’ (Purg. rx, 5). The scor- 
pion also signified venom, therefore wickedness, and even heathen- 
ness. 

Judging from Michelino’s deviceless banner, the damned might 
be ‘the shameful and degrading lot of cowards and neutrals, the 
trimmers, who would follow no standard upon earth, and are now 
rejected by Heaven and Hell alike;” 

‘Questo misero modo 

Tengon I’anime triste di coloro 

Che visser senza infamia e senza lodo. 
Mischiate sono a quel cattivo coro 

Degli angeli che non furon ribelli, 

Ne fur fedeli a Dio, ma per sé foro. 
Cacciarli i ciel per non esser men belli; 

Né lo profondo inferno gli riceve, 


Ché alcuna gloria i rei avrebber d’elli.’ 
111, 34-42. 


Are these spirits driven by demons the ‘ignavi’ of the vestibule 
of Hell? If so, their torment should be that of being perpetually 
stung by horse-flies and bees. 


1 Gardner, op. cit., p. 278. 
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‘Questi sciaurati, che mai non fur vivi, 
Erano ignudi e stimolati molto 
Da mosconi e da vespe ch’eran ivi.’ 
111, 64-66. 


If, in fact, we observe these wretched spirits very minutely, we 
shall find upon their bodies many wasp-like insects, and around the 
wounds made by them spots of blood. These details, hardly recog- 
nizable in the reproduction of the picture, are quite clear in the 
painting. The gestures of these sinners, though awkward, might 
indicate their effort to drive away these stinging insects. These 
details, in addition to the deviceless banner, make us unmistakably 
sure that Michelino intended to represent the despicably lukewarm: 

‘la setta de’ cattivi, 
A Dio spiacenti ed a’ nemici sui,’ 
111, 62, 63. 
The spots on the bodies would indicate the blood drawn by the 
wasps, which blood, according to Dante, drips into the mire and is 
eaten by worms. 

It would be vain to identify these spirits, inasmuch as Dante does 
not identify them, except to say that he recognized several, includ- 
ing the spirit generally understood to be that of Celestine V: 

‘Poscia ch’io v’ebbi alcun riconosciuto, 
Vidi e conobbi l’ombra di colui 


Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto.’ 
111, 58-60. 


This spirit, if we insist on identification, should be the elderly gen- 
tleman, eighth from the top, but it is far more likely that Miche- 
lino portrayed merely ten typical persons, three women and seven 
men, including one old man. As we shall see later, Michelino would 
not have thus represented a Pope. I venture to add my opinion 
that, from the point of view of painting, Michelino did his best 
work in facial expression on this old man, excepting perhaps Dante’s 
face. 

On the background of the huge rock which is thrust out beneath 
Dante’s right hand, Michelino drew his Lucifer, but not, appar- 
ently, Dante’s. In the photographic reproduction this demon does 
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not show up at all, but see the two prints: one (Plate II), which 
gives a very good reproduction, and the Strozziano (Plate III), 
which gives a very inexact Lucifer, and adds a devil on his right. 
Michelino’s Lucifer, instead of being thrust into the dark eternal 
ice of Giudecca, is painted in flame-like scarlet; instead of mas- 
ticating traitors with three mouths, he is spouting red flames, 
which flow upwards and outward from his one mouth; instead of 
appearing, like Dante’s, with six bat-like wings, he is the center of 
radiating scarlet flames; and he has horns above an ordinary super- 
devilish visage. He appears, like Dante’s, only from the waist up. 
Michelino seems to have used not Dante’s, but a conventional arch- 
demon, as a label for the depth of hell. Here again we must remem- 
ber the limitations imposed on the artist by extreme condensation. 

On the whole, Michelino’s Inferno does adequately suggest hor- 
ror, torment, descent, darkness; and his bestial devils are, as Mr 
Berenson said, ‘good grotesques.’ And the sin which he selected to 
portray bore a message. Dante is pointing to the luke-warm of 
Hell; the luke-warm of Michelino’s Florence were those who showed 
insufficient interest in celebrating their greatest poet, and in claim- 
ing his ashes from Ravenna. 


V 


PURGATORIO 


This is certainly Michelino’s most complete interpretation of the 
Divine Comedy, in spite of the fact that his Purgatory, being in the 
background, had to be drawn on a smaller scale. 

In general composition, Michelino must here have faced two little 
problems: Dante placed his Purgatory in the southwest; judging pe- 
dantically from the light effect on the view of Florence, Michelino’s 
Purgatory is rather in the east. The artist could not possibly indi- 
cate with light and shadow the various hours of Dante’s ascent, and 


therefore threw upon his Purgatory the same eastern sunshine which . 


illuminates Florence, roughly corresponding to the morning sun with 
which Dante began his journey through Purgatory. Second, Dante’s 
Purgatory is an island,—‘questa isoletta’ (Purg., 1, 100); Michelino 
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had no space for a sea. For lack of space and probably for artistic 
reasons he could not represent a wide expanse of water. He compro- 
mised by painting around the base of his mountain a thin blue 
stream with reeds on its banks. This stream is hardly visible in the 
photograph (Plate I), and is omitted in the modern print (Plate I), 
but is very apparent, though incorrect, in the old print (Plate IIT). 
The reeds represent Dante’s ‘giunco schietto’ (1, 95), symbol of hu- 
mility, with which Dante was girdled by Virgil upon approaching 
the mountain. Michelino added to these rushes, in his effort at 
landscape gardening, a few little evergreens, and so that this green- 
ness should not appear too abruptly in the picture, he placed farther 
toward the foreground toward Dante’s feet three large clusters of 
plants which vaguely look like thistles or cards, very common road- 
side plants in Italy, but nowhere mentioned by Dante.’ All these 
plants are rather realistically painted (cf. the conventional grass 
clusters of the Strozzi print, Plate III), and make an adequate 
transition between foreground and background. Dante had really 
added: 


‘Null’ altra pianta, che facesse fronda 
O indurasse, vi puote aver vita,’ 
I, 103-4. 
but he was talking symbolically, and Michelino was painting ac- 
tually! 

In the matter of transitional decorations, very conventional are 
the pebbles around Dante’s feet, far from the edge of Purgatory, 
but roughly part of this transitional ground, of which, by the way, 
a tiny and mountainous fragment may be spied at the left, just 
beneath the brackets of the gate of Hell. In the Strozziano copy 
(Plate ITI), this fragment is really the sea. 

Having only a little stream, Michelino could not, of course, 
represent the ‘celestial nocchiero’ (11, 43) or the throngs and per- 
sonages on the beach. Indeed he excluded practically all the ma- 


1 Dante’s knowledge of botany seems to have been very limited. See O. Targioni-Tozzetti: 
‘Cognizioni botaniche di Dante,’ in Atti Accad. Crusca, 1, 1829 and R. De Visiani: ‘Accenni 
alle Scienze botaniche nella D.C.’ in [Gaetano Ghivizzani], Dante e il suo secolo op. cit., pp. 
519-531. 
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terial of the first eight cantos, the valley of princes and such signifi- 
cant personages as Sordello, Buonconte, etc. He merely indicated 
on the left a narrow crack in the ledge, Dante’s ‘sasso rotto’ (tv, 
$1), and passed on to the last part of the anti-purgatory. The six 
spirits painted on this ledge, four on our left of the Gate and two 
on our right, really belong to the Valley of Princes, whose flowered 
beauty is only suggested by a few additional evergreens. 

Let us note here that though most of the illustrators of the Divine 
Comedy took special pains to represent Dante and Virgil among the 
spirits, Michelino wisely decided, in view of his extremely limited 
space, to leave out the protagonists. In this one ledge, however, he 
represents a soul kneeling before the ‘cortese portinaio’ (tx, 92), 
who, with a sword, ‘col punton della spada,’ (1x 113) is touching 
his brow. According to Dante, this occurs only to himself, but there 
is nothing Dantesque in this unclad person. Indeed it is a woman, 
with blond flowing tresses. Why Michelino should have here placed 
a woman remains unexplained. 

Of the six persons on this ledge, the only one vaguely, very 
vaguely identifiable may be the one on the extreme left whose ges- 
ture might possibly correspond to that of Philip III, ‘quel nasetto’ 
(vir, 103), of whom Dante says: 


Guardate 1a come si batte il petto.’ 
vir, 106. 
In fact Michelino’s personage, with his arms awkwardly crossed 
upon his chest, might be said to be ‘beating his breast.’ But I 
would not insist on such a vague identification. 

After such great condensation and vagueness, it is peculiar to 
note that the three steps to the closed gate of Purgatory are very 
accurately drawn and colored, the first white, the second ‘tinto pia 
che perso’ (1x, 97), the third like porphyry. The artist was accurate 
even to the small detail of making the second step cracked: 


‘D’una petrina ruvida ed arsiccia, 


Crepata per lo lungo e per traverso.’ 
1x, 98, 99. 


* See, among many, Botticelli’s sketches, made sixteen years later than Michelino’s picture. 
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The cracks are plainly visible. 

Michelino’s ‘angel porter’ is clad, as Dante says: 

‘Cenere o terra che secca si cavi 
D’un color fora col suo vestimento,’ 
rx, 115, 116. 

in a light grey-brown. From Dante, however, one would judge 
that, since the angel is presumably holding the sword with his 
right hand, he would seek the two keys with the left. Instead, 
Michelino’s angel is pointing his left hand toward the kneeling lady. 
The wings of Michelino’s angel are of three colors: blue, red and 
grey, beginning from the top. These colors are not mentioned by 
Dante. 

In general composition, this gate to Purgatory proper, very simi- 
lar to the gates of Florence and of the Inferno (except for its pilasters 
and vaguely Doric capitals), is neatly symmetrical with the other 
two and perhaps accidentally forms such a trine as Dante loved. 

In the second ledge,—really the first within the gate—in Purga- 
tory proper, are the proud of Cantos x-xu. Their very position, 
stooping under heavy weights like cariatids, would preclude any 
attempt at identification. Nor was it possible for the artist to rep- 
resent the marble bas-reliefs of these Cantos. It would also have 
been idle repetition for Michelino to represent, on each ledge, the 
angel who removes one of the P’s. 

That Michelino, in painting Purgatory, read very carefully 
Dante’s Purgatorio, is especially manifest in the second circle, 
(within the gate), that of the envious. Dante describes the souls 
as seated, enveloped in stone-grey mantles and leaning against 
each other. 


. .. vedrai gente innanzi a noi sedersi, 
E ciascun é lungo la grotta assiso.’ 
xu, 44, 45. 
. . . @ vidi ombre con manti 
Al color della pietra non diversi.’ 
xi, 47, 48. 
‘Di vil cilicio mi parean coperti, 
E lun sofferia l’altro con la spalla, 
E tutti dalla ripa eran sofferti.’ 
x, 58-60. 


‘ 
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The very fact that Dante first heard spirits talking from a distance, 


‘Pid innanzi alquanto, che 14 dov’io stava;’ 
x11, 98. 
is perhaps indicated by the space left vacant on the left of the 
ledge. The spirits themselves may here be approximately identified. 
In the second on the right of the gate, for instance, with head up- 
turned, who: 
‘Lo mento, a guisa d’orbo, in su levava,’ 
x1, 102. 
Michelino probably intended to indicate Sapia da Siena, though 
the solitary person on the left of the gate is also a woman. Among 
the last three on the right, ‘ivi a man dritta’ (xiv, 8) there may be 
the 
*... due spirti, l’uno all’altro chini,” 
xIv, 7. 
Guido del Duca and Rinieri da Calboli, with Pettinagno (x1, 128). 

In the third circle, that of the irate, the spirits, hidden by dense 
smoke, are invisible to Dante. Michelino clearly indicated by a 
smudge, which is particularly apparent at the extreme right, 

*.. quel fummo ch’ ivi ci coperse.’ 
XVI, 6. 
In varied attitudes of agony he represented eight spirits, all men, 
three of them partly hidden by the battlements of the Gate. One 
of these (it is impossible to tell which) should be Marco Lombardo, 
the only one who converses with Dante and whom Dante mentions 
by name. 

The slothful are represented by Dante as rushing by so fast that 
he identifies only one, the Abate di San Zeno of Verona; likewise 
Michelino gives us, in his fourth ledge, a row of spirits, all running 
from right to left, among whom it would be vain to attempt identi- 
fication. Perhaps only for the sake of variety Michelino painted the 
third one from the right with a black beard. 

There is one very unerringly identifiable person in Michelino’s 
fifth ledge, in which, in accordance with Dante, the spirits of the 
avaricious and the prodigal are lying, face-downward. 
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‘Com’io nel quinto giro fui dischiuso, 

Vidi gente per esso che piangea, 
Giacendo a terra tutta volta in giuso.’ 
xrx, 70-72. 

It is the spirit of Pope Adrian V. Michelino depicts him with a 
purple mantle and a golden mitre. As Dante really gives no intima- 
tion that the spirit was so clothed, we may conjecture that this excep- 
tional garb was placed on this spirit by Michelino to make him 
identifiable and also out of reverence for a Pope,—the same rever- 
ence that made Dante kneel before him (xrx, 127-133). This 
seems especially plausible if we remember that this painting was to 
hang in a church, even in the Cathedral of Florence, where it would 
be decidedly indiscreet to represent a pope in undignified desha- 
billé. This detail confirms (though the point does not need con- 
firmation) the fact that in his hell Michelino did not represent in the 
old gentleman Celestine V, whom as the only other pope, he would 
presumably have also presented clothed. In the Strozziano print 
(Plate IIT) the Pope is not included. 

Of the other six prone figures, we should expect one to be Statius, 
but the posture of the figures and their smallness, due to increasing 
distance, make any identification impossible. 

In the sixth circle, the figures are still smaller. There are eight, 
four on either side of the tree, clearly visible; a few more, at either 
end of the semi-circle, are too obscure to be counted. 

Un arbor che trovammo in mezza strada, 

Con pomi ad odorar soavi e buoni; 

E come abete in alto si digrada 
Di ramo in ramo, cosi quello in giuso, 
Cred’io perché persona su non vada.” 
xx1r, 131-135. 

Michelino portrayed an ordinary fruit tree, full of fruit and rather 
flat at the top, but not in the shape in which it was described by 
Dante, probably because, owing to increasing perspective, he found 
no room for it, nor could he find room for the cascade of water. 
Also he could not express in his very small figures their pensive 
devout attitude and their pallid hollow faces as described by Dante 
(xxu1, 16-27). Indeed Forese, with his ‘cambiata labbia’ (xx, 
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47), was unrecognizable even to his old friend Dante. It is, there- 
fore, futile to try to find among these souls Forese and the others. 
There should be another Pope here, Martin IV, but Michelino seems 
to have omitted him. The gestures of these souls, though similar 
to others, might be inspired by Dante’s 


‘Vidi gente sott’ esso alzar le mani’ 
xxiv, 106. 

With still more ruthless condensation Michelino was obliged to 
treat the rest of Dante’s Purgatorio. The seventh ledge of the lust- 
ful (Dante’s Cantos xxv to xxv) he merely indicated by red hori- 
zontal flames: 

‘Quivi la ripa fiamma in fuor balestra,’ 
xxv, 112. 

then passed at once to the Terrestrial Paradise, which, on a back- 
ground of foliage, is indicated by Adam and Eve, used, as Professor 
Grandgent said, as a mere label. If we look very carefully at the 
tree we shall see that around the trunk is wound the conventional 
serpent, and that slightly above the outstretched hands of our 
progenitors a light spot may indicate the apple. In short, Miche- 
lino only suggests most vaguely the Garden of Eden, not the Terres- 
trial Paradise of Dante. Nor could he possibly, I repeat, with the 
extreme limitations of perspective, have been able to do justice to 
an image of Beatrice, who, therefore, like Dante, Virgil, and Sta- 
tius, does not appear in the picture at all. 

We now pass to Michelino’s Paradise. 


VI 


PARADISO 


All Michelino could do to pictorialize, at least summarily, Dante’s 
immense and glittering expanses of Paradise was to mark the sky of 
his picture with concentric stripes of blue of increasing sombreness, 
and to place in each the planet after which, according to Dante, 
each heaven is named. To make sure that these planets would be 
identifiable, Michelino gave to each, except the sun, its astronom- 
ical symbol. 
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Immediately over the top of the Terrestrial Paradise is the first 
stripe of lightest blue, the Heaven of the Moon, ‘la prima stella’ 
(Par. 11, 30), the Heaven of those who had been unfaithful to their 
vows, with the sickle of the moon plainly visible above Adam and 
Eve. Aside from the arbitrary fact that this is doubtless the most 
artistic aspect of the moon, Michelino found a good reason for paint- 
ing it thus, as this is the usual symbol of the moon, though it does 
not correspond to the actual status of the moon at the time of 
Dante’s flight from Purgatory to the first circle of Paradise. In 
fact, seven days had not yet gone by since the moon was full: 

E gia iernotte fu la luna tonda;’ 
Inf... xx, 127. 
‘Di quella vita mi volse costui 
Che mi va innanzi, l’altr’ier, quando tonda 
Vi si mostro la suora di colui—’ 
Purg. xxur, 118-120. 
The moon had, hence, almost reached its quarter. Apparently 
Michelino’s main intention was to give the accepted symbol of the 
moon, rather than its exact stage. He clearly indicated the earth- 
shine, but did not indicate the spots, which are amply discussed by 
Dante and Beatrice in Par. 111, 46-105. 

The second stripe is the Heaven of Mercury. This planet, marked 
as exceptionally relucent, stands immediately above the top rock of 
Michelino’s Inferno. On the right of this gorgeously radiating planet 
may be seen, in gold, its symbol: 8 , which is supposed to represent 
the Caduceus, with a wand and two serpents twined around it, 
which was carried by the messenger of the gods.” 

The third heaven is symbolized by the planet Venus, placed by 
Michelino straight above Dante’s head. On the right of its radiating 
sphere is, as usual, its symbol: 2 , supposed to indicate a hand-mirror. 

1G. Agnelli, Topo-cronografia del viaggio dantesco, Milan (Hoepli, 1891), p. 123; Filippo 
Angelitti, Sulla data del viaggio dantesco . . . (Naples, 1898). 

There has been much controversial discussion about the exact hour of Dante’s translation 
to Heaven. It must, however, have been between dawn and noon. 

* Reproductions of these symbols may be found, of course, in books on astronomy, and 
even in Webster’s International Dictionary, ss. vv. For helpful indications I gladly acknowl- 


edge my indebtedness to Professor S. Einarsson, of the University of California, and Professor 
Giorgio Abetti, of the University of Florence. 
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On the right of Venus, and almost topping the cross of the Cupola, 
stands the sun, most relucent and most radiant of all and obviously 
needing no symbol. Aside from the topographical aptness of their 
position in the sky, could these last two astral bodies have been 
placed where they are for symbolical reasons? Did Michelino in 
placing Venus, the planet of love, just over Dante’s head, have in 
mind that excessive love or lack of it was Dante’s characteristic? 
And in placing the sun, the symbol of spirituality and theology, 
just over the Cathedral, did he plan purposely to suggest a connec- 
tion? Our familiarity with the painter’s manner makes us suspect 
that these details may not have been entirely accidental.! This 
arbitrary suggestion, however, would not apply to the other planets 
in the picture. 

Almost on the top edge of the picture and above the gate of Hell 
is Mars, planet of the fifth heaven, with its symbol <, the usual 
shield and spear of the god of war. Michelino’s symbol is not 
drawn quite accurately, for the spear points directly to the right, >, 
instead of half-way up: c. But this is hardly significant. 

At the extreme left and top of the picture is another planet, very 
dim, with its symbol on the right, extremely dim. By using a magni- 
fying glass on the picture itself I became convinced that the symbol 
is that of Saturn: b. In this case, what became of the heaven of 
Jupiter? The answer is: Michelino omitted it; he probably forgot 
it. He had plenty of room, because his sixth heavenly stripe, dis- 
cernible at either top corner, is left without planet or symbol. This 
seems to be the first case in Michelino of unnecessary omission. 

On the very extreme left-top corner of the picture, Michelino 
painted nine little stars, which were doubtless meant to indicate the 
Heaven of fixed stars or eighth Heaven. The ninth and tenth 
heavens are not indicated at all; apparently Michelino found no 
room for them and, on the other hand, it would have been difficult 
for him to indicate them at all, since the crystalline Heaven and the 
Empirean have no planet and no symbol. 

Let us note here a peculiar thing. In drawing his stripes which 


1 “Michelino’s picture is full of symbols,’ says Professor Holbrook, op. cit., p. 176, note. 
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are, I repeat, of the same width, Michelino found space for eight 
on the left, but only seven on the right. He could therefore not have 
placed his nine stars indicatng the eighth heaven on the right of the 
picture, since the last upward space on the right represented only 
the seventh stripe. This little accident of geometrical design may 
be due to the facts that his first stripe (that of the Moon) obviously 
had to top the Terrestrial Paradise, and that this Paradise, like the 
whole mountain of Purgatory, is not in the very center of the picture 
from right to left, but somewhat to the left of the center. In fact, 
a line cutting the picture vertically into two exact halves would 
precisely coincide with the knee of the last spirit on the right of the 
second cornice within the gate of Purgatory, and not divide Purga- 
tory into two halves! This is, to be sure, a very small point. As a 
matter of fact, we may well say that Michelino performed wonders 
of condensation in placing in a relatively small canvas so very 
much of Dante, Florence and the Divine Comedy, and that, of 
Dante’s three realms of after-life, surely the Paradiso has always 
been the most difficult to pictorialize. 

Before leaving the picture proper, we might note that in the sky 
which does not symbolize Heaven, Michelino gave us a rather good 
effect of light, interrupted by slightly conventional, elongated 
clouds,—a more or less realistic background which makes an ade- 
quate transition between Earth and Paradise and provides moreover 
a restful oasis in the condensed significance of all other parts of the 
picture. Let us note how much more conventional, even trivial, 
are the clouds in the Strozziano (Plate ITI). 


VII 


Tue INSCRIPTION 


I now come to the most intricate problem in my study. 

The inscription at the bottom of the picture, very clearly read- 
able, fills two lines. I shall transcribe it just as it is painted, with- 
out punctuation, spacing it, however, according to its obvious 
verbal and metrical divisions. The latter are marked by Michelino 
with little decorative designs. 
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QVI COELVM CECINIT MEDIVMQVE IMVMQVE TRIBVNAL 
LVSTRAVITQVE ANIMO CVNCTA POETA SVO 

DOCTVS ADEST DANTES SVA QVEM FLORENTIA SAEPE 
SENSIT CONSILIIS AC PIETATE PATREM 

NIL POTVIT TANTO MORS SAEVA NOCERE POETAE 
QVEM VIVVM VIRTVS CARMEN IMAGO FACIT 


Of course there is in Michelino’s picture not the slightest indica- 
tion as to the authorship of these lines, which have been attributed, 
without ever giving a definitively authoritative source, so far as I 
can discover, to three writers: Coluccio Salutati, Bartolommeo 
Scala, and Politian. It behooves us, therefore, to see what evidence 
may be assembled that may point to one of these writers as the 
most probable author of the inscription. 

The Latin lines were attributed to Coluccio Salutati at least as 
far back as 1684 by Del Migliore,' who briefly described the picture, 
without mentioning the name of the painter, and added: ‘con certi 
versi in sua [Dante’s] lode, i quali si riconoscono per una delle 
degne composizioni latine di Coluccio Salutati, gran letterato de’ 
suoi tempi, primo Segretario della Repubblica, dalla quale fu 
ordinato per Decreto si mettesse quivi quella memoria, che é il 
quanto di Dante s’é mai potuto vedere in Firenze esposto cosi al 
pubblico.’ Del Migliore gives no authoritative statement, but 
merely an opinion. It is not even clear whether these verses are 
recognizable (‘si riconoscono’) as Salutati’s in general, or just by 
Del Migliore. 

Another scholar who attributed these lines to Salutati is the 
famous Richa, whose great work was published in 1757. He said: 
‘I versi scritti sotto il detto quadro sono degna composizione di 
Coluccio Salutati. . . .”*? As Richa used the very same words ‘degna 
composizione,’ it seems as if he had copied Del Migliore. A similar 
statement, again presented without giving any authority, is to be 
found in a book of Salutati’s writings edited by Moreni,’ who says, 


1 Ferdinando Leopoldo Del Migliore, Firenze citta nobilissima illustrata, Florence, 1684, p.33. 

2 Op. cit., Vol. v1, p. 128. 

* Invectiva Colucii Salutati (edited by Dominicus Moreni), Florence, 1826, p. x. For this 
indication I am indebted to Ernest H. Wilkins, and through him to Professor B. L. Ullman. 
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regarding Salutati: “Fuit et poeta, et Latinis, atque Italicis modula- 
tus est carminibus, quorum plura servantur in Laurentianis codici- 
bus. Hoc, quod sequitur in Dantis Aligherii laudem, hexastichum 
Decreto Publico positum in Aede maiore, suum est.’ ‘Moreni’s 
statement is so positive,’ says Professor Ullman in a letter, ‘that 
he must have found it [the inscription] in some other work or per- 
haps in the archives at Florence.’ In my judgment it is more prob- 
able that Moreni was merely repeating what he found in other 
works, possibly one of the two I have mentioned. According to 
Moreni’s words the inscription was, it would seem, written for and 
placed on the picture by public decree. This is worth noting and 
suggests that there should be some record of this decree. Moreover, 
as Moreni adds, after quoting the verses in question: ‘Quaedam ex 
suo libro De Fato et Fortuna leguntur inter Carmina IlIlustrium 
Poetarum Italorum Florentiae,”' it would seem that the verses 
should be found either in this book or in Laurentian codices. In 
neither, however, are the verses to be found, nor, so far as anybody 
has been able to discover, in any other Florentine codices.? And 
the above mentioned decree has also not been found in the Florentine 
archives. The fact that Salutati (as most of the humanists), did 
write laudatory, epitaph-like verses in Latin, for instance a four- 
line verse on Petrarch,‘ might have suggested that he also wrote 
one on Dante. There is no particular similarity between these two 
compositions. 

Another and more peculiar fact might have suggested Salutati’s 
authorship. In the Carmina Illustrium . .. etc. mentioned above, 
under Salutati,® we find: ‘Dantis Carmina de Fortuna in latinum 
versa, and then: ‘Qui varios fecit coelos, sapientia cupis... .’ 


1 Op. cit., ibid. Carmina Illustrium, etc., was published in Florence, 1719-1726, in 11 vols. 
Verses by Salutati are in Vol. vm, (1721), and not on p. 29, as per index, but on p. 298. 

? I have, of course, consulted all catalogues of Florentine libraries and many miscellaneous 
manuscript volumes. 

* I cannot say that I have been through all the Florentine archives, though I have searched 
in the archives of the Opera del Duomo, where such a document should be. 

* Bandini, op. cit., Suppl. m, p. 75; Angelo Solerti, Le vite di Dante, Petrarca e Boccaccio 
(Milan, 1911), p. 287, for Petrarch’s epitaph. 

5 Op. cit., loc. cit. 
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The verbal resemblance between Salutati’s ‘qui . . . coelos’ of this line, 
and the Qui coelum of the inscription might have suggested that 
both were written by the same hand,—an arbitrary conclusion 
indeed, but possible. I shall soon return to this coincidence. 

Long ago, however, doubt was expressed as to Salutati’s author- 
ship. In fact, in Firenze antica e moderna illustrata, the author, 
with the intention ‘di correggere il Migliore, il Richa che lo seguiva 
ed altri che prima o poi ne trattarono,”! discusses (not knowing of 
the document discovered by Gaye) the authorship of both the 
painting and the verses. For the latter he refers to Lami’s Novelle 
letterarie,? who, in turn, referring to the Elogi degli Uomini Illustri 
Toscani,’ gives us a more definite, though still unproved statement. 
Says Lami, whose scholarship can certainly be trusted: “In questo 
elogio si dice che l’Epigramma Latino posto sotto il Ritratto di 
Dante Alighieri appeso nella Metropolitana di Firenze sia di Coluc- 
cio Salutati, ma quello che si rappresenta in questa pittura mostra 
che non puo essere del Salutati morto molto prima che si terminasse 
la cupola del Duomo: e il Canonico Salvini, peritissimo delle nostre 
memorie, mi asseriva che era stato fatto da Bartolommeo Scala; e 
ben conviene il tutto a quel tempo.’ We have here, then, the asser- 
tion of Lami, a reliable scholar, who believes Scala to have been the 
author, founding his belief on the assertion of Canonico Salvini, 
whom he considered a great expert in such matters. We have, more- 
over a corroboration of Lami’s opinion by the author of Firenze 
antica ... also a scholar. Canonico Salvino Salvini’s well known 
scholarship and accuracy is attested, in the Elogi, as follows: ‘Fu 
cosi esatto, diligente e scrupoloso, quanto bisogna esserlo per dare 
all’ Istoria quella certezza di cui ella é capace . . .” and the author 
notes also: ‘quanto nella sicurezza della Cronologia, de’ nomi, e 
dei fatti ponesse studio.’ Moreni himself had a high regard for 
Salvini’s scholarship, and said about him: ‘molto perito, ed intel- 

1 Op. cit., p. 295. 

2 Novelle letterarie pubblicate in Firenze l’'anno 1769. Vol. xxx. A periodical, anonymous, 
but written by G. Lami up to his death in 1770. 

3 Elogi degli uomini illustri toscani, Lucca, 1774. 4 vols. Includes articles by several writers, 


who used only, at times, their initials. 
‘ Op. cit., rv, 671, 672. 
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ligente quanti altri mai, e che a’ tempi suoi e’ fosse in grande esti- 
mazione, e perfin sovente consultato dai pit tersi ed eleganti scrittori’ 
is proved, he goes on to say, by the fact that Salvini was ‘inal- 
zato al supremo governo dell’ Accademia della Crusca.’! We may, 
then, legitimately conclude that Salvini, being such an accurate 
scholar and particularly interested in mortuary inscriptions, had 
done some research on this Michelino inscription, had found au- 
thority to attribute it to Scala, and had said as much to Lami, 
possibly without leaving any written record. If he did leave a 
record, it has unfortunately not been discovered. 

Among modern writers (not counting fragmentary information 
given by guide books) who asserted that the inscription was not 
by Salutati but by Scala, Del Balzo probably derived his information 
from Firenze antica e moderna, or from Lami. Another writer, Marzi, 
confessedly derived his information from Del Balzo, and made just 
as positive an assertion: ‘E noto pure come a lui [Scala] si debbono 
i distici latini che furono posti in Santa Maria del Fiore sotto la 
pittura di Domenico di Michelino. .. .* I need not give any more 
names in the series of emphatic repeaters. 

We may now sum up the arguments against Salutati used, I 
repeat, by those who knew neither the author nor the date of the 
picture. Since the picture and the inscription were done at one and 
the same time, how could the picture represent the finished Cupola, 
which was completed only in 1471, and how could the inscription 
have been done by Salutati, who died in 1406? Of course this argu- 
ment is not quite valid at present. The anachronistic detail of the 
cupola has already been explained; as to the inscription, the painter 
might well have found words written by Salutati and used them 
long after the latter’s death. This, however, would presuppose 
that these verses by Salutati had been preserved, at least up to 
1465, in which case we should expect to find them or some record 
of them, unless they had since mysteriously disappeared. But no 
such record has come to light. Nor was it known to any of the 

1 Salvino Salvini, Ragionamento sopra l’origine dell’ Accademia della Crusca . . . edited by 


D. Moreni (Florence, 1814). See Preface by Moreni, p. 9. 
*D. Marzi, La cancelleria della Repubblica di Firenze (Rocca S. Casciano, 1910), p. 274. 
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scholars who have touched upon this subject from Del Migliore to 
Cesare Guasti and Del Balzo nor to any of the erudite men who 
made catalogues of manuscripts and who must have been par- 
ticularly alert for traces of Dante.' 

That Salutati (1331-1406) antedated not only Michelino’s 
picture but even its predecessor is a certain fact. A careful search 
of Salutati’s published works and of works published on him has 
proved vain. I have not had time to examine all the manuscripts 
conceivably containing writings by Salutati, a search which would 
take months and would very probably prove to be futile. 

What evidence beyond what has already been presented, can be 
shown in favor of Bartolommeo Scala? Though here too we have 
no conclusive authority, we may say that Scala (1430-1497) was 
certainly a contemporary of Michelino and that furthermore, in 
1465, when the picture was painted, he was Chancellor of the 
Florentine Republic,? one of the most influential political men 
in Florence, a humanist and a writer in both Latin and Italian.’ 
We might even add, as was suggested by Comm. Poggi, that since 
the painting of Michelino’s picture was in a way a public affair 
(Moreni says ‘Decreto Publico’) of general and even municipal 
importance, it would have been natural for the painter or the con- 
tractors to appeal for a suitable inscription to a humanist who was 
precisely in that year the most prominent public figure in Florence. 
And since, when the painting was appraised and accepted by the 
committee in charge, it was found more than complete, we might 
even feel justified in assuming, I repeat, that the inscription was 
not added later. Chronology and plausibility point significantly 
toward Bartolommeo Scala. 

We now come io the claims of Politian. Those who attributed 
the authorship to him (and there are but few) either took it for 
granted that the inscription was added to the picture considerably 


1 It is needless to add that Lami was a librarian, curator of the Riccardiana, and author of 
its catalogue. 

2 Marzi, op. cit., p. 238, says he was appointed on April 24, 1465, and that (p. 239) on Oct. 
6, 1466 he was confirmed for ten years. He may even have succeeded Accolti in 1464. 

3D. M. Mannio’s [Manni] Bartholomaei Scalae... Vita (Florence, 1768) is the best 
biography. Manni does not mention the inscription and he seems to have based his work on 
all available material on Scala. 
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later than its completion or failed to realize that in 1465 Politian 
(1454-1494) was only eleven years old. Precocious though he may . 
have been, it is hardly likely that the task of providing a Latin 
epitaph for Dante would have been entrusted to a child. Miss Lacy 
says:! “The inscription composed by Politian was added five years 
later.’ She gives no source for this statement, which, if true, would ‘I 
attribute these verses to a lad of sixteen,—a very unlikely attribution. 

It is strange to note that Politian’s biographer, Mencken,” does 
not mention these verses to Dante. I have not found them men- 
tioned in any authoritative work on Politian, nor in any group of 
writings, printed or in MS., in his name. ; 

It is interesting to note that bitter enmity existed between Scala 
and Politian. It was occasioned by the fact that Politian accused 
Seala of having ‘usurped’ some of his (Politian’s) writings,’ and r 
indirectly by the additional circumstance that Politian considered 
Scala what we should now call a parvenu and an opportunist. In 
their protracted epistolary polemic I have found no mention of the 
inscription on Dante. We may now add this item of post mortem ‘ 
friction between them! But their quarrels actual and posthumous : 
shed no light on our problem. 
3 Before reaching any conclusion, even if not definitive, on the 
ois authorship of the inscription, I must consider another puzzling 
3 coincidence. As Professor Holbrook pointed out,‘ the verses written 
under the miniature of Dante in the Riccardian manuscript 1040° i 
and the verses in Michelino’s picture have in the first line a peculiar by . 
similarity. The Riccardian inscription begins: ‘Quicecinit Celos . . . ,’ 
the Michelino inscription: ‘Qui caelum cecinit.’ To this coinci- 
dence let me add the already quoted line,’ apparently by Salutati: 
‘Qui varios fecit coelos.’ ‘Shall we attribute the approximate 








1 Mary E. Lacy, With Dante in Modern Florence (London, 1912), p. 235. 

? Friderici Ottonis Menckenii, Historia vitae et in literas meritorum Angeli Politiani (Lipsiae, 
1736). See especially pp. 257 ff. in which Latin verses are enumerated. 

* Manni, in his life of Scala, op. cit., pp. 39, says of the causes of the quarrel: ‘Eorum in 
causa fuit quod Bartholomaeus dictiones quasdam Latinas a Politiano usurpatas repre- 
henderat,’ and places the origin of the polemic ‘long before 1493.’ 

* Op. cit., pp. 178, 179. 1 

5 Ibid., p. 66. 

® See above, p. 53. if 
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identity of the first three words to chance?’ inquires Professor 
Holbrook; and I ask the same question, applying it to three, and 
not two strangely similar lines. The question is further complicated 
by the fact that the four Latin verses under the Riccardian miniature 
are signed. Professor Holbrook reads the signature as Marius 
Buriesi and judges the writing to belong to the Fifteenth Century.' 
Mr Gargani? reads Marius Bruciens, judges the writing to belong 
to the Sixteenth Century, and suspects that the author was Mario 
Equicola. I have been unable to find either Buriesi or Bruciens as 
pseudonyms for Equicola or for any one else. Equicola did use the 
name D’Alvito.* It is obvious, however, that if there is actual verbal 
imitation, and if the inscription beneath the Riccardian miniature 
is by Equicola or by some Sixteenth Century writer, it greatly post- 
dates our Michelino, and cannot have affected it; and again that, 
if imitation is involved, Salutati must chronologically, have been 
the first source. Since we are in the obscure regions of conjecture, 
I might add that Scala might conceivably have imitated those two 
repeated words from Salutati. He would nevertheless remain the 
author of the inscription. 

The only conclusion one may then reach at present is that the 
strongest evidence, though not definitive, seems to point to Bar- 
tolommeo Scala. If, lacking documentary authority, we may trust 
the conclusions of previous scholars, as I think we should, then we 
could hardly be wrong in taking for granted the assertions of such 
meticulously erudite men as Salvini and Lami. Whether absolute 
evidence ever can be found, I cannot say. That some of the writings 
of Salvini have been lost is a fact.‘ Since some others were left by 
Salvini to the Archivio del Capitolo (of the Duomo) and many in 
the Marucelliana Library (Florence), I searched in these places 


1 Op. cit., p. 66. 

2In Giornale del Centenario di Dante Alighieri, Florence, 1864, pp. 153 ff.; Holbrook, 
p. 66, n. 

3 See [G. Melzi], Dizionario di opere anonime e pseudonime di scrittori italiani (Milan, 1848), 
8 vols., plus Suppl.; V. Lancetti, Pseudonimia (Milan, 1836). Professor C. P. Merlino, who 
has made a special study of Equicola, kindly informs me that no such pseudonym as Buriesi 
or Bruciens was ever used by him. 

4 Salvini, op. cit., loc. cit. ff. In enumerating Salvini’s works, Moreni says that a Vita di 
Anton Maria Salvini is lost. 
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also and again in vain. It seems as if Cesare Guasti had also sought 
fruitlessly. } 
If it were not for Salvini’s statement to Lami, we might depart i 
for a moment from factual scholarship and conjecture that these 
verses could easily have been written by Scala, for instance, with- 
out leaving any record at all. Asked by Michelino or by the Duomo 
authorities to provide appropriate lines on Dante, he might well 
have written them and simply handed them over to the artist. 
This is entirely plausible. If, on the contrary, there was in Sal- 
vini’s times a written record of this troublesome inscription and an 
authoritative record of its author, I cannot understand why, in com- i 
paratively recent times, it should have so vanished as to be un- ) 
findable. For the present I must reluctantly be contended, I repeat, j 
to consider Bartolommeo Scala as the most probable author. | 






CONCLUSION 


I stated at the beginning of this study that in Michelino’s picture 
we have the work of a mediocre artist who attempted the huge task 
of portraying Dante and Florence and such a masterpiece as the fi 
Divine Comedy. As a painting, Michelino’s can surely not be com- 
pared with the masterpieces of his time. Considering, however, 
the difficulty of his task and his limitations, we must admit that he ! 
did remarkably well. In all humility, I do not agree with Professor 
Mather who says: ‘Altogether, its mildness satisfied that multitude 
of Italians whose knowledge of Dante, then as now, was confined Hy 
to the touching episode of Paolo and Francesca.”! Artistically, 
the picture certainly has that ‘mildness’ that is the product of a 
mediocre artist; but from the point of view of the subject and its / 
exploitation, the composition of Michelino is, I believe, more than 
adequate, even effective. In scope it was original, in treatment it 
was audacious. And it remains indeed, as Passerini said,’ a ‘precious’ 
document of both art and literature. 














1 Op. cit., p. 48. 
2 Op. cit., p. 15. f 
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STEPHEN LANGTON AND THE FOUR SENSES 
OF SCRIPTURE 


By BERYL SMALLEY 


HE curiously fanciful allegory and morality stand for con- 

ceptions which have no modern equivalent. They prove a 
hindrance to our enjoyment of certain types of mediaeval literature; 
we tend to pass them over as annoying trifles. Yet considerations 
that to us seem irrelevant have been a cause of infinite painstaking 
to the authors. If we would understand their thought, we can 
scarcely neglect what they held to be of fundamental importance, 
a reflection which leads us to a study of mediaeval exegesis. The mul- 
tiple interpretation, its technique, and its value to those who used 
it, are just beginning to be discussed. 

In a recent number Mr H. Caplan describes the theory of the 
Four Senses.' He traces the distinction from early times and ex- 
plains how it was understood in the middle ages. Cassian gave a 
clear definition;? he divided the exposition of Scripture into two 
classes, literal or historical, and spiritual; the latter includes three 
senses, allegorical, moral or tropological, and anagogical. Guibert 
of Nogent, in a treatise on preaching,’ gave a practical illustration 
from the four senses of the word Jerusalem. We meet with the same 
example everywhere in the Twelfth Century; I have no proof that 
Guibert was the originator. Historically, Jerusalem is an earthly 
city, allegorically she signifies the Church, tropologically the faithful 
soul, anagogically the Celestial City. History relates the course of 
events, allegory interprets one event as significant of another, 
tropology deals with morals, anagogy leads us to contemplation of 
things above. This method of exegesis became very common, as 
Mr Caplan shows. He suggests that the multiplication of senses 
led to confusion and mentions cases of over-refinement upon the 
four. 

1H. Caplan, “The Four Senses of Scriptural Interpretation and the Medieval Theory of 
Preaching,’ Specutum rv, (July 1929), 282, 290 ff. 

2 Collationes, x1v, 8, quoted SpecuLUM Iv (July 1920), 282, 290 ff. loc. cit. 286, n. i. 


3 Liber Quo Ordine Sermo Fieri Debeat, Migne, Patrologia Latina, cuv1, col. 26; quoted 
by Caplan, loc. cit. 
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Biblical studies in the first half of the Twelfth Century were 
investigated in detail by G. Robert.1. He summarizes the teaching 
of Hugh of St Victor, which had great influence on the period. 
Hugh’s division is threefold, since he omits anagogy. He also con- 
siders tropology more suitable for preaching than for academic use, 
but Robert points out that monastic commentators show a prefer- 
ence for it. Hugh gives no precise definition of allegory. He seems 
to regard it as referring to the doctrinal content of the Scriptures; 
he stresses its difficulty and the need for an adequate understanding 
of the ‘letter’ as its basis.” 

There are two special studies dealing with mediaeval exegesis of a 
later date; one is concerned with its academic, one with its popular 
side. The first, by Father Synave, is a discussion of the Thomist 
doctrine on the literal sense.* Like his contemporaries, St Thomas 
approves the multiple interpretation, but it raises a difficulty which 
he perceives and plainly states. This is the problem of metaphor, 
the question as to how much the literal interpretation covers: does 
it include the explanation of Biblical metaphors, or should this come 
under the heading of allegory? St Thomas decides for the inclusive 
character of the literal. He avoids confusion by means of an exact 
definition. According to him, the literal sense includes the whole 
meaning which the writer intends to convey. All symbolical expres- 
sions or acts, all figures of speech consciously employed by the writer 
must be understood as literal. Their application can be decided by 
the context. St Thomas contrasts the spiritual sense with the literal 
because the spiritual depends, not on words, but on the things de- 
scribed in the passage. God, as the primary author of Scripture, 
is alone able to use events and things in the course of history to 
signify reality, just as the writer, his instrument, will use metaphor. 
The originality of St Thomas as a commentator‘ lay in this very 


1G. Robert, Les Ecoles et l Enseignement de la Théologie (Paris, 1909). 

2 Tbid., 106 ff. 

* P. Synave, ‘La Doctrine de St Thomas d’Aquin sur le Sens Littéral des Ecritures,’ 
Réoue Biblique, xxxv (1926), 40 ff. 

‘F. A. Blanche, ‘Le sens littéral des Ecritures d’aprés St Thomas d’Aquin,’ Révue Tho- 
miste (1906), 192. 
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province; he disentangled the explanation of metaphor from the 
functions of the ‘spiritual’ sense. 

The fourfold exposition was used even more extensively in sermons 
than commentaries, and in this connection it has been described 
by M. Gilson.1_ He analyzes the methods which were employed, 
such as that very favorite device, the interpretation of Hebrew 
names. Reasonings on this basis were taken seriously, M. Gilson 
considers. Exegetes regarded them, not as mere literary artifice, 
but as perfectly valid proof.2 We are naturally led on to ask a 
question: can we affirm that for the mediaeval schoolman (who is 
indistinguishable from the preacher) ‘the allegorical, and tropologi- 
cal senses of Scripture are as real and as certain as the literal?’ 

On questions of this kind, Archbishop Langton’s opinion may 
be inquired into with profit. He was a famous Biblical scholar, and 
he taught at a formative stage in theological studies. His commen- 
taries, which appear to be class notes taken down from his lectures 
at Paris, have a value peculiar to themselves. It derives from their 
strangely mixed character; the contents of a typical specimen 
astonish by their diversity. In one and the same work we find 
textual criticism, the explanation and comparison of authorities, 
together with ‘quaestiones’ of the familiar scholastic type. This is 
the literal exposition. In addition and in striking contrast, we find 
an abundance of homiletic material which comprises the ‘spiritual 
exposition.” These sections of the commentaries have been used 
for sermon making. Wherever Langton’s work suggests a promising 
theme for the preacher, we find notes jotted in the margin, ‘Sermo 
in ascensione domini,’ ‘Sermo in synodo.’ Often they have been 
incorporated in the text. 

The commentaries show us Langton both as a homilist and as a 
Paris master. As he tells his pupils, there is a close relationship 
between the two; Biblical studies in the schools should prepare them 


1 E. Gilson, ‘Michel Menot et la technique du sermon médiéval,’ Réoue d’Histoire Fran- 
ciscaine, 11 (1925), 301 ff. 

2 Op. cit. $50. ‘. . . ce sont en réalité des raisonnements et, si l’on tient compte de la per- 
spective propre du moyen Age, ce sont méme souvent des démonstrations décisives.’ 

* Cf. G. Lacombe and B. Smalley, ‘Studies on the Commentaries of Cardinal Stephen 
Langton,’ Archives Doctrinales et Litteraires du Moyen Age, v, (1980), 82. 
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for the task of preaching. For us this is the great interest of the 
commentaries; we can study Langton in either capacity. He is a 
predecessor of the Fifteenth Century preacher, Michel Menot, as 
well as of the Angelic Doctor. I shall illustrate his use of the Four 
Senses and try to show his bearing on the problems which they 


suggest. 
II 


Obviously, as a preliminary to this inquiry, we must ask whether 
Langton recognizes four senses, whether he makes extensive use 
of them, and whether in practice he confuses or keeps them distinct. 
To the first question his prologue to the Pentateuch supplies an 
answer; the prologues are always important as striking the keynote 
to what follows. Here the five books of Moses, in their literal intel- 
ligence, are compared to the five curtains of the tabernacle (Ezod. 
xxvi, 3). The tabernacle signifies the Church Militant; by these 
curtains she is protected and adorned. God commanded the curtains 
to be of four precious colors, which are the four methods of reading 
Scripture. The ‘fine twisted linen’ signifies the historical sense. 
Linen is strong and many-threaded; the historical sense should be 
firm and strong, a fit groundwork for the allegory. The exegete who 
passes the ‘letter’ without sufficient exposition makes his curtains 
not of ‘fine twisted linen’ but of simple thread. The three colors 
‘violet, purple, and scarlet twice dyed’ are compared to the three 
spiritual senses, allegorical, tropological, anagogical.' 

In spite of this clear definition, I have never found Langton ex- 

1 It is seldom possible to give a direct translation of Langton and I have generally sum- 
marized. MS. Trinity, Oxford, 65. f° 1*: ‘... Tabernaculum istud est militans ecclesia, 
quinque cortine quinque libri Moysi litteraliter intellecti, qui sunt ecclesie ad refrigerium 
contra incentiua uitiorum, et ad ornatum uirtutum et ad defensionem contra intemperiem 
malignorum spirituum. Non uacat etiam quod Dominus iussit cortinas fieri ex 1111 coloribus 
scil. ex bysso retorta, iacincto, purpura, et cocto bis tincto, quod significat 1111 modos legendi 
Scripturam Sacram. Hystorice allegorice tropologice anagogice. Per byssam retortam propter 
fili fortitudinem designatur hystoria, que firma debet esse et fortis, et etiam fundamentum 
allegorie. Sed illi qui transeunt minus sufficienter exponentes litteram, non habent byssam 
retortam immo filum simpliciter in cortina tabernaculi id est ecclesie. Per iacinctum designatur 
allegoria. ... Per purpuram designatur tropologia. . . . Per coctum bis tinctum significatur 
anagoge et significat caritatem, que in presenti tingitur et in futuro’. Another version of the 


prologue (MS. Lincoln Coll., Oxford, 15. fol. 92") adds examples from the significance of 
‘Jerusalem’ similar to those given by Guibert of Nogent. 
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pounding in the Fourth Sense. In practice, he uses the threefold 
division of Hugh of St Victor. The anagogical sense, we may sup- 
pose, is never mentioned because it merges conveniently with the 
allegorical and moral. Apart from this simplification, we find the 
three senses used in perfect order. Langton chooses a section and 
expounds it first literally; then he returns to the beginning and gives 
an allegory for it. “Viso hucusque litterali intellectu, nunc allegori- 
cum a principio uideamus, deinde moralem.’ Having expounded the 
allegory he returns once more: ‘Nunc moralem sensum breuiter 
colligimus.”! 

This is the normal mode of procedure throughout, though the 
allegorical and moral sections are generally headed more briefly 
allegorice and moraliter. Sometimes the general term mystice is used 
for either. Occasionally one of them may be omitted; Langton will 
go straight from the literal to the moral sense. With a few exceptions 
to prove the rule, the description ‘moral’ or ‘allegorical’ is appropri- 
ate to the interpretation given; it conforms to Guibert’s definition 
of the various senses of ‘Jerusalem.’ 

There is one subdivision which makes for additional clearness. 
From the morality that pertains to the mystical exposition Langton 
distinguishes the ‘moralitas iuxta litteram.’ By this he under- 
stands any lesson which the commentator may extract from the 
literal significance of his text. In such a case, he does not have 
recourse to symbols but uses concordance, or some other of the 
devices described by M. Gilson in his analysis of the mediaeval 
sermon. The text does not often lend itself to this comparatively 
straightforward treatment. Where it does, the ‘moralitas iuzta 
litteram’ takes precedence of the whole spiritual exposition, includ- 
ing allegory.” 

We also find a curious phrase ‘aliter et moralius.’ Its precise 


1 Commentary on Hosea. MS. Durham, A I 7. fol. 181". 

2 For example, the opening of the commentary on Tobias, after the literal sense (MS. 
Bibliothéque Nationale, 510, fol. 60°): ‘Vide moralitatem secundum litteram, sume illud in 
captiuitate ecce quia stetit in aduersitate commendatur quia, ut dicitur, non agnoscetur in 
benis amicus et non abscondetur in malis inimicus. [Eccles, xn, 8]... [fol. 61"]. Sume 
allegoriam secundum Glosam. . . . Tobias interpretatur bonus domini, hoc est populus ec- 


clesie. . . . 
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meaning is difficult to fathom. Langton’s ingenuity often stretches 
to more than one allegory or moralization of the passage in hand. 
His usual introduction to the alternative rendering is item or aliter. 
It is not easy to see why the second reading should ever be classified 
as more moral than the first. I have noticed the phrase in one com- 
mentary only (Deuteronomy), where it is used six times. In one case, 
it seems to replace the simple moraliter and is opposed to the al- 
legory which it immediately follows.' In another instance the 
allegory is followed by a ‘moralitas iuzta allegoriam’ which verges 
upon allegory; then comes ‘aliter et moralius’ with an ordinary 
moral exposition.2 We have several cases where the second moraliza- 
tion might perhaps be called ‘more moral’ because more subtle and 
unusual than the first. However, there is not enough evidence to 
warrant an assumption. One suspects that ‘moralius’ is a purely 
ornamental flourish possessing no special significance. 

Langton, then, has a workable distinction for his two mystical 
senses; he does not confuse them, nor subdivide them unduly. We 
must now ask whether the same is true as between literal and 
spiritual. How far does he differentiate the latter from the former? 
Where does he draw the line between literal and allegorical? In 
order to answer this question, we must turn to a prophetical pas- 
sage, where the prophet employs metaphor. This, according to St 
Thomas, should be included in the literal sense. 

Two extracts from Langton on the prophecy of Balaam come 
aptly for the purpose. On Num. xxi, 23: “‘Temporibus suis dice- 
tur Jacob et Israeli quid operatus sit Deus’ etc., Langton declares: 
‘Ad litteram hec est prophetia de incarnatione saluatoris, nec est hic 
alius sensus historicus.* This occurs in the literal section. In the 
‘mystical’ section which follows the passage is commented again.‘ 
Thus the metaphor is treated as belonging to the ‘letter.’ 

On xxiv, 17, ‘Orietur stella ex Jacob’ we find: ‘... est hic 
aperta prophetia de Christo. Unde non opportet hic alium sensum 


1 MS. Trinity, Oxford, 65. fol. 280". 

2 Ibid., fol. 286". 

5 Ibid., fol. 239. 

* Ibid. fol. 289" ‘, . . temporibus suis, etc., id est activis et contemplatiuis. .. .’ 
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litteralem intelligi a prophetia. Unde secundum hoc in littera est 
procedendum. Stella Christus oritur per carnem ex Iacob Iudeorum 
populo Et percutiet Christus duces Moab quod factum est per David 
qui eos subiugauit ... et erit Idumea possessio eius, etc. Omnes 
gentes fuerunt ei id est Christo. Ad litteram hoc impletum est sub 
David, ut mistice Christus vicia conteret, et possidebit terras eorum, 
id est homines, quos servos habebant peccata.”! 

This second passage is particularly interesting. Langton notes 
that Balaam’s prophecy had its literal fulfilment under David, and 
that this fact in its turn mystically signified the coming of Christ. 
Here we might see an allegorical development. Langton, however, 
takes it as part of the primary meaning of the prophecy; as such he 
firmly includes it in the literal section and he continues to expound 
in the literal sense. His spiritual exposition as usual comes sepa- 
rately; we have to read on to the next column of the MS. before 
we find it. Here several allegories are suggested, one of them founded 
on the Gloss.? The passage still refers to the Incarnation, but the 
symbolism has advanced a stage further. The ‘star’ signifies the 
divinity of Our Lord, the rod his humility. Or the ‘star’ is the 
Virgin Mary and the ‘rod’ her Son. There is also a moral interpreta- 
tion. The ‘star’ signifies the good works, the ‘rod’ the chastisement 
of the faithful.’ 

Langton’s handling of the passage is in complete accord with 
the principles laid down by St Thomas; he seems to be in no doubt 
as to the precise limits of the literal and allegorical senses. We see 
this even more clearly when a difficulty arises, as in the Augustinian 
commentary on the benediction of Moses: ‘Dominus de Sinai uenit, 
et de Seir ortus est nobis.” (Deut. xxx, 2) St Augustine declares 


1 Tbid., fol. 241". 

2 By ‘Gloss’ Langton generally refers to the Ordinary or Marginal Gloss, sometimes the 
Interlinear. My references are to the Antwerp edition (1634), which contains both. For this 
passage both the Marginal and Interlinear refer the ‘Stella’ to ‘Diuinitas Christi,’ 1, col. 2046. 

3 MS. Trinity, Oxford, 65. fol. 241". ‘Orietur stella Glosa per stellam accipit diuinitatem 
Christi; per uirgam humilitas . . . : uel per stellam Beata Virgo [intelligitur] que orta est ex 
Iacob id est populo Indeorum; per uirgam Christus. . . . Moraliter per stellam lux bonorum 
... per uirgam castigatio signatur. . . . Est ergo sensus, si stella id est lux bonorum operum 
oritur in te statim consurgat uirga id est castigatio in conscientia.’ 
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that these words represent a prophecy; they are pronounced by 
Christ speaking through the mouth of Moses, and the prophecy 
refers to the gentiles, not to the Jews. Otherwise, he asks, how can 
we understand the reference to Seir? How could God have arisen 
from the dwelling place of the reprobate Esau? He concludes that 
the passage must be interpreted allegorically. On the interpretation 
of the names Sinai and Seir, he finds an allegory of the coming of 
Christ to the gentiles.’ 

Now according to St Thomas, the whole meaning of the writer 
is to be included in the literal interpretation. It follows from this 
that every text must have a tenable literal meaning. The allegorical 
exposition is not alternative, but additional to the literal interpreta- 
tion. Yet here St Augustine appears to use the allegorical as a 
substitute for the literal. This at least is what Langton understands 
from the comment. He observes... ‘From what is said here, St 
Augustine wishes to prove that the whole passage is not to be taken 
literally, but only this “Dominus de Sinai uenit;” for the Law was 
given on Mount Sinai by which God bound himself to the Jews.’ 
The second clause “De Seir ortus est nobis,’ according to Augustine, 
can in no wise be taken literally. Seir was a mount of Edom where 
reigned the wicked Esau. By this it may be proved that the passage 
belongs rather to the mystical than the literal sense. So says Augus- 
tine, but according to the Gloss it may well be taken (literally) of 
Seir. Seir is a mountain round which the children of Israel long 
wandered in their journey from Egypt.? God is said to have ‘risen 
to them from Seir,’ literally, because certain commandments were 


given them from that mount. Therefore we say that the objection — 


(to the literal exposition) is insufficient.* Further reasons are given 
why the passage ought to be accepted literally. 


1 Quaestiones in Heptatenchum lib. v, cap. 56. P.L. xxxtv, col. 774. Langton would doubt- 
less read from the Gloss, 1, 1685. 

? Langton refers to another section of the Marginal Gloss. ‘De Seir ortus est nobis. Hune 
montem longo tempore (filii Israel) circumierunt et in eo aliqua precepta acceperunt’... 
Gloss. 1, 1686. This is all the help Langton received from the Gloss, which does not discuss 
the literal versus the allegorical sense. 

3 MS. Trinity, Oxford, 65. fol. 285". ‘de Seir ortus est nobis. Nota quod Augustinus aliam 
ponit litteram, et probare uult per hoc quod hic dicitur quod totum non stare potest ad 
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There seems to be more than one question at issue. If, as St 
Augustine claims, the primary meaning of the words is mystical, 
ought their interpretation to belong to the literal or spiritual section? 
But is St Augustine’s claim to stand? Langton’s answer does not 
distinguish between these two questions. He merely rejects St 
Augustine. In so doing, he does not imply that the words have not 
also their allegorical connotation. We find them allegorized in due 
course later.'! All Langton does is to insist that the primary signifi- 
cance of the words is literal, not allegorical; i.e., that the literal 
interpretation of them must be literal. 

The discussion gives us some idea of the difficulties with which 
commentators were faced. From his way of meeting these diffi- 
culties, we should gather that he assumed the distinctions made by 
St Thomas, and it is interesting to note, that the tradition for these 
three passages remains constant in the generation between Langton 
and Hugh of St Cher. The Dominican commentator shows no 
point of difference with Langton. For the prophecies of Balaam 
we find almost the same phrase. ‘Et est hic prophetia de incarnatio 
Domini. Nec est hic alius sensus historicus nisi iste,’? and ‘Non est 
hic sensus historicus nisi propheticus tantum de Christo.”* Hugh’s 
comment on Deut. xxxm1, 2 might well be a condensation of 
Langton.* On the other hand, even before Langton’s time, the 
principle seems to have been grasped. Hugh of St Victor, though 
according to Robert he gave allegory a very wide meaning, seems to 
have excluded metaphor: commenting on Joel 1, 28-32 ‘Effundam 


litteram sed istud tantum Dominus de Syna venit in quo lex data fuit quia per legem coniunc- 
tus fuit ludeis (cit. from Interlinear Gloss. 1, 1685). Istud uero De Seyr ortus est nobis, etc., 
nullo modo secundum eum potest intelligi ad litteram, cum Seyr sit mons Ydumee et ibi 
regnauit Esau qui fuit malus, sed per hoc potest probari quod potius hoc ad mysterium quam 
ad litteram intelligendum sit, ita dicit Augustinus, sed secundum Glosam bene potest legi de 
Seyr. Seyr enim est mons quem filii Israel longo tempore circumierunt exeuntes de Egipto. 
Dicitur ergo ortus eis ex Seyr ad litteram quia in monte illo quedam precepta data sunt eis. 
Dicimus ergo quod illa obiectio insufficiens est. Dicitur ergo ortus ex Seyr....’ 

1 Jbid. ‘Allegorice sic et legitur de ecclesia de gentibus Dominus venit ad nostram cog- 
nitionem de Sina id est de Vetere Testamento. ...’ 

2 Postilla Super Numeri. Cap. xx. (Paris, 1530.) 

8 Ibid. cap. xxiv. 

4 Ibid., Super Deut. cap. Xxxmtl. 
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spiritum meum,’ he observes: “De aduentu igitur Christi praesens 
littera proprie intelligitur . . . de missione Spiritus Paracleti pro- 
phetia clausa ad liquidum soluitur.”' This literal interpretation is 
discussed at length, the allegorical and moral being added after- 
wards.? It is, in fact, exactly the arrangement which we find in 
Langton for passages of the same class. 


Ill 


We now pass tc the technique of the spiritual exposition. The 
commentaries are chiefly interesting here as illustrating the state- 
ment of Robert that the spiritual exposition was not arbitrary. 
They show us the place assigned by Langton to tradition, and we 
see how he considers himself bound to observe certain rules. He 
has an apt comparison for tropology, which he describes as ‘bread’ 
to be ground with great difficulty from the ‘corn’ of the Scriptures.’ 
To watch Langton grinding the corn of the Scriptures into the bread 
of tropology is to assist at a highly technical and complicated 
process. For the benefit, probably, of future commentators among 
his pupils, he carefully explains its stages as he goes. 

In the first place, he generally notes the interpretation given by 
the Gloss. This may be so well known as to need little elaboration. 
Every scholar would be familiar with the allegory of the captive 
Gentile maid (Deut. xx1, 10). The Hebrew may take her into his 
service under certain conditions, just as the Christian theologian is 
permitted to make a restricted use of Pagan Philosophy. Langton 
passes on with the observation: ‘... allegorice istud capitulum 
notum est ubique, quia idem est quod dicitur. Spoliandi sunt 
Egyptii id est philosophi, ut ditentur Hebrei. Sic ergo lege... .” 
Sometimes the Glosses suggest more than one line of interpretation, 
and if there are conflicting literal interpretations, Langton will strive 
to concord them. The spiritual sense, however, permitted of many 

1 Adnot in Joel. P.L. cuxxv, col. 354. 

2 Ibid. col. 356 and 358. 

* MS. Trinity Coll.: Cambridge, 69 fol. 192°: ‘Frumentum antequam ex eo panis fiat 
teritur per quod Sacre Scripture difficultas significatur, cuius modi est in Prophetis quos 


multiplici expositione frangi opportet antequam panis tropologie inde conficiatur.’ 
‘MS. Trinity, Oxford, 65. fol. 270". 
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variations. He contents himself with giving the current develop- 
ment of each. 

By the text Joel 1,4: “That which the palmerworm hath left, the 
locust hath eaten,’ etc., St Gregory understood a description of four 
vices which corrode the soul. He took the locust to represent pas- 
sion, and so on. ‘On this opinion,’ says Langton, ‘masters proceed 
thus.’. .. He then goes on to give Gregory’s interpretation in full. 
St Jerome and the Interlinear find a description of four spiritual 
conditions; the second half of St Jerome’s gloss gives yet a third 
variation; the four pests represent four stages of sin, as it grows 
from thought to action: ‘According to this interpretation masters 
proceed rather differently, thus. . . .”! 

As Robert observes, the commentator must respect tradition, yet 
Langton does not consider himself absolutely bound by it. There 
were recognized alternatives. The moral significance of a text 
might be either a promise to the righteous or a warning to evil-doers. 
Langton will state that for some particular passage he proposes to 
deviate from the Gloss. Jerome expounds the prophecy Hab. 1, 6 
tropologically in a good sense, but Langton will do the opposite.” 

The interpretation of Hebrew names, and the ‘distinctio,’ or list 
of the symbolical significations, were in high favor at the period 
when Langton taught. The commentaries make extensive use of 
both; their principles are too well known to need explanation. In 
order to find the spiritual significance of any given text, Langton will 
pick out several words. Of all their possible significations he selects 
those most suited to the context, sometimes explaining at length 
how they are reached. It is the combination of the things symbolized 


1 MS. Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 69. fol. 62°. Gregorius ‘per erucam notat libidinem’ etc. 
(G. tv 1814). Iuxta hance sententiam paulo aliter procedunt magistri sic. . . . Secundum 
Ieronymum per ista rv designantur rv affectus animi. De hoc Interlinearis et prima medietas 
huius glose ‘Per hec quattuor designantur, etc.’ (ibid.) Secundum aliquam medietatem 
eiusdem glose eruca est morosa cogitacio consensus... . (ibid., ‘Ego reor erucam esse incipientem 
in animo passionem. ...’) Iuxta hanc sententiam paulo aliter procedunt magistri, sic... . , 

2 Ibid. fol. 188”: Licet Ieronymus tropologice exponat in bono quod hic dicitur de Caldeis’ 
nos tamen secundum tenorem littere exponemus in malo, per Caldeos demones uel malos ho- 
mines intelligentes. Ut enim dicit Ieronymus in libro de Hebraicis nominibus Caldei interpre- 
tantur quasi fere uel quasi feroces uel quasi mamille quod bene congruit demonibus.’ 
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by these words that determine the spiritual sense of the passage. 
The skill of the commentator lies in judicious choice and combina- 
tion, and in discovering fresh symbolical meanings for the words. 
He achieves his purpose by considering the appearance, or qualities 
of the objects which they express. Langton resembles his contem- 
poraries in that his power of finding points of similarity between 
unrelated things seems as endless as it is tiresome. Yet there is 
method even here. The commentator is not at liberty to make 
arbitrary comparisons, which do not rest upon some basis of fact. 
It is essential that he have real knowledge of the object, or he cannot 
elaborate his exposition. We see Langton hampered in this way 
when he comes to a text containing an unfamiliar expression: e.g., 
‘Erat autem Man quasi semen coriandri’ (Num. x1, 7). He could 
dilate upon the topic at length, he regretfully observes, if only the 
nature and quality of ‘coriander’ were known to him. He has to fall 
back upon the more familiar ‘Manna.’ Manna is known to be white 
and shining; on these grounds it may symbolize Holy Writ.! 

Langton is consistent in his choice of interpretation. Certain 
words are given the same meaning pretty nearly each time they 
occur. He points this out to us himself. ‘Farina,’ he tells us, is 
usually given a good significance (it represents Scripture, the food 
of the soul).?- In the Minor Prophets, the two tribes of Juda nearly 
always represent prelates;* the ten tribes stand for the lesser clergy, 
or else for the laity. Again, the word ‘Samaria’ signifies ‘custodia.’ 
Langton uniformly renders this as ‘pastoral care.’ A dweller in 
Samaria, it follows, must be a bishop or a priest, one who is occupied 
with the care of others. We become very familiar with this device.‘ 
If this procedure is unusual, Langton scrupulously mentions it. 
Commenting on Hosea xu, 11: ‘Si Galaad idolum...,’ he first 
interprets the word Galaad, then announces that he bases his tro- 


1MS. Peterhouse, Cambridge, 112. fol. 78”: ‘De hoc possemus multa edissere nisi nobis 
natura et qualitas illius laterent....” 

? MS. Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 69. fol. 40°: ‘Unde nota quod farina in hac pagina in bono 
frequenter accipitur.’ 

5 Ibid., fol. 54”: ‘Pro Iuda sepissime in hoc libro Duodecim Prophetarum intelligimus 
prelatos.’ 
‘ Ibid., fol. 33", 89°, 208", etc. 
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pology not on the place name itself, but on its inhabitants, the ten 
tribes who signify the laity. 

That the spiritual exposition must be based on the ‘letter’ is thus 
no mere formal statement. We see it when the text of the letter is 
corrupt and there are several possible readings. Langton taught 
before the production of a standard text and punctuation; he often 
notes a number of variants without presuming to decide between 
them. In this case, when he comes to the spiritual exposition, he 
takes care to mention which one of the several readings he proposes 
to moralize. Sometimes too, as he runs through the literal sense, 
he observes that a particular detail will be useful for the ‘mystery.’ 
On arriving at the mystical interpretation, he will make this detail 
the basis of an important moral distinction.” 

The exegesis does not always rest on purely fanciful considera- 
tions; we owe it to Langton to recognize this. He will take an event 
in the Old Testament as typical of some familiar situation, and his 
comparison may be extraordinarily apt. Nowadays, we should call 
it an argument from analogy, or even an appeal to history, rather 
than a ‘mystery.’ This is generally the case when the kings and 
prophets of Israel ‘signify’ the princes and clergy of mediaeval 
Europe. In capable hands, tropology could yield practical results. 
The passage Amos vu, 10-13, where Amasias, the high priest of 
Bethal, accuses Amos before King Jeroboam, will supply an illus- 
tration. Langton sees Amasias as a type of the worldly prelate. He 
draws out his comparison by an interpretation of the name: 

‘Amasias is interpreted “robust and cold;” he typifies a bad priest 
or any bad, greedy prelate, robust in evil and cold in good, a stranger 
to the fire of charity. For a whore or a little wordly profit, he is 
ready to go two leagues or more a winter’s night, but to hear a poor 
man’s last confession he will not leave his table, even for a few 
minutes.’ The prophet Amos from the land of Juda represents the 
reformer, the scholar fresh from Paris, who rebukes abuses in the 


1 Ibid., fol. 56°: “Moraliter Galaad interpretatur aceruus testimonii sed non sumetur 
tropologia ab interpretatione sed ab habitatoribus scil. decem tribubus per quas laici signifi- 
cantur.’ 

2 MS. Trinity, Oxford, 65. fol. 273”: ‘. . . et hoc ualet ad mysterium.’ 
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Church. The prelate, who profits from abuses, tries to screen him- 
self behind the secular power. He represents to his prince, as 
Amasias represented to Jeroboam, that the reformer is a danger to 
the state. By this means he contrives to get rid of him. ‘Amasias 
said to Amos “Thou seer,” O prophet and learned doctor, who 
threaten us so terribly with your preaching! “Go, flee away into 
the land of Juda,” leave my bishopric or my parish, return to your 
studies at Paris, “eat bread there and prophesy there” confine your 
teaching and preaching to Paris. “In Bethel’ that is, my bishopric, 
“prophesy not any more,”’ that is, preach no more. Your rebukes 
are an offense to the king. This place pertains to him; it is his right 
to choose and dispose of the parsons of this church.” 

Langton’s ‘trope’ amounts to a spirited character sketch of 
Amasias, of the perennial conflict between vested interests and 
reform. 

Langton considers the mysterical interpretation as a science with 
its own rules of procedure. When in accordance with these rules 
he had produced an allegory or a trope, we may ask what value 
would be ascribe to it. Would he consider it as real and as certain 
as an argument from ‘the letter?? St Thomas seems to have re- 
garded spiritual explanations as having ‘no probative force.’ They 
were invalid for argument unless they expressed what was elsewhere 
clearly revealed by the letter.? It is interesting to look for this 
same principle in Langton. 

1MS. Trinity Coll., Cambridge, 69. fol. 92”: ‘Amasias interpretatur robustus et frigidus 
et gerit typum mali sacerdotis uel cuiusque mali et cupidi prelati, qui robustus est in malo, 
sed frigidus, a bono alieno, scil. a calore caritatis. Pro meretrice enim, uel pro paruo lucro 
temporali, paratus est ire de nocte hiemali pro duas uel plures leugas, sed pro audienda con- 
fessione pauperis in extremis laborantis, non uult paulisper relinquere mensam. . . . Qui 
uidens aliquem recte uiam ueritatis predicantem per quem credit errorem suum esse destruen- 
dum, quod quidem magis timet, de sua tacet iniuria, et apud regem uel principem eum accusat, 
ut sic de regis uideatur dolere contumelia et regem prouocet ad uindictam. . .. Unde sequitur 
Et dizit Amasias ad Amos: qui uides id est O tu propheta, id est O tu doctor qui peritus es 
et tot et tanta predicando comminaris gradere et refuge in terram Iuda id est recede de epis- 
copatu meo uel parochia et reuertere Parisius ad studium tuum et comede ibi panem quasi 
uiue ibi et bi prophetabis ibi docebis et predicabis in Bethel id est in episcopatu meo non adicies 
ultra ut prophetes id est predices hic. Quasi quod tu reprehendis regi derogas, quia locus iste 


ad honorem regis spectat, ad ipsum enim pertinet ut personas huius ecclesie eligat et disponat. 
2 Synave, op. cit., 64. 
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The Summas and similar theological works of the period never, 
it has been pointed out, employ arguments from the interpretation 
of words.! The literal sections of Langton’s commentaries some- 
times resemble a collection of theological quaestiones, and here 
we never find any allegory. The argument may be carried still 
further. So far from using an allegory by way of instance or proof 
in an academic question, Langton reverses the process. The al- 
legory must be corrected by the rules of orthodoxy, otherwise it is 
void. Even the Gloss does not escape criticism. We see Langton 
inquiring into a doubtful moralization of the sacrifices commanded 
in the Law. The Gloss understands the divers kinds of oblation as 
symbolical of the various virtues which we consecrate to God. 
Some men offer themselves as a holocaust, others cannot attain so 
high; they offer themselves only in part. 

‘As the capacities of men vary, so the virtues are disposed in 
degrees, that one may have several, another may aspire to all; 
thus each is to some extent raised from the earth. This is signified 
by the diversity of sacrifice.” 

This exposition touches on a hotly debated problem: whether 
he who has one virtue has all. The Gloss seems to assert that the 
virtues are separable, which is opposed to the received solution. 
‘By these words Origen seems to deny that he who has one virtue 
has all. But this is false, as appears plainly from the words of 
ancients and moderns alike.’ 

Elsewhere, in one of his Quaestiones, Langton distinguishes be- 
tween the use and the possession of virtue. A man may have all 
the virtues in ‘habit’ but not ‘in use. This convenient formula 
serves him now to rescue the morality. The divers kinds of oblation 
symbolize the various virtues as each man has them in use. They 
do not refer to the actual quality of virtue itself. In this sense, and 
in this only, the words of the Gloss may stand.* 


1 Lacombe, loc. cit. 

2 Gloss, 1, 931. (on Lev. m1, 1.): ‘Sunt secundum leges diuersae hominum conuersationes, 
sunt in modum scalarum ordinatae uirtutes, ut alius quasdam, alius assequatur omnes, ut 
quisque subleuetur a terra. Quod significat sacrificiorum differentia. ...” 

3 MS. St John’s Coll., Cambridge, 57. fol. 239”: ‘an qui habet unam uirtutem habeat omnes.’ 
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Similarly Langton is anxious that his own mystical exposition 
shall be unexceptionable. He raises objections to his own words 
which to us seem trifling; Langton takes them so seriously as to 
quote authority in self-defense. Commenting on Gen. 1, 1, he makes 
the heavens signify the New Testament, earth the Old. It is objected 
that the heavens should rather represent the Old Testament. As 
the heavens contain the earth, so the Old Testament contains the 
New. In reply, Langton invokes the authority of the Interlinear 
Gloss on Isaiah, v1, 3: ‘et clamabant cherubim alter ad alterum.’ 
Here each Testament is said to contain the other.!. Thus the penny 
contains the farthing, and the farthing in the sum of its parts con- 
tains the penny.” 

Langton tells us of a man who mocked at the allegorical sense; 
he seems to have felt the obvious objection to those over-subtle 
comparisons which repel us in a mediaeval commentary. Whether 
he was a contemporary of Langton’s or not does not appear, though 
we should very much like to know. On being informed of the signifi- 
cance of the red color of the cow, sacrificed according to the Law, 
which prefigures the Blood of the Passion, this man remarked that 
it would be all the same if the cow were black. Whatever the color 
of the cow, some kind of allegory might be invented for it.’ Langton 


“MS. Peterhouse Coll., Cambridge, 112. fol. 54”: ‘Super hoc scil. dicit Origenes quod sicut 
diuerse sunt hominum conversationes et qualitates, ita diuerse sunt uirtutes quas diuersi 
possident, alius unam, alius uero aliam. Unde et hoc verbo Origenes uidetur uelle quod non 
quicumque habet unam uirtutem habet omnes, quod falsum est tamen ex uerbis modernorum 
et ex uerbis antiquorum euidenter apparet. Unde potest dici quod Origenes hoc dicto non ha- 
buit respectum ad qualitates ipsarum uirtutum sed potius ad usum, ut uocaret uirtutem ipsius 
uim uel motum, sicut motus fidei quandoque fides uocatur, quia quicumque habet unam 
uirtutem habet omnes in habitu, etsi non in usu, sed tamen alius habet usum unius uirtutis 
et alius, alterius uirtutis et ideo ita locutus est Origenes.’ The Gloss for the passage is quoted 
from Hesychius of Jerusalem (d. 433), said to have commented the whole of Scripture. 
Fabricius, Bibliotheca Graeca, ed. Harles (Hamburg 1801). vu, 548. Langton wrongly attri- 
butes it to Origenes. 

1 Gloss, rv, 87. 

2 MS. Peterhouse Coll.: 112 fol. 2%: ‘Sed utrumque deberet celum potius significare, 
Vetus Testamentum, quia sicut celum continet terram ita Vetus Testamentum continet 
Nouum. Responsio. Utrumque continet reliquum, sicut dicitur in illum locum Isaie, et 
clamabant cherubim alter ad alterum, ibi dicitur quod utrumque Testamentum continet 
religuum. Unde denarius continet quarternarium et continetur a quarternario partibus 
aggregatis.’ 
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cites this as an example of shocking impiety. Nevertheless, he makes 
use of the allegorical sense in a way which recognizes the force of 
the objection. His allegorizing is descriptive and pictorial; its func- 
tion is to confirm certain well-established truths, and it is acceptable 
only in so far as it agrees with these. Langton does not make it 
contribute to the argument where truth is still under discussion. 
He uses it for edification rather than for proof. 

Where tropology is concerned, his attitude becomes less easy to 
determine. The chief bearing of tropology was not on theological 
questions, as was that of allegory, but on practical conduct and 
politics. Politics differed from theology; there was not so well de- 
fined a body of political as there was of theological truth, with which 
the exposition had to conform. Now to us it is obvious that the 
mediaeval ‘morality’ depended on the inventiveness of its author; 
he could always find a trope expressive of his own views, just as 
he could always unearth some historical precedent. Langton is a 
reformer and protests against the unholy alliance between curial 
bishops and the state. This, he takes it for granted, the Scriptures 
must surely condemn. The moral interpretation therefore, provides 
him with an armory of weapons against ‘principes et prelati nostri.’ 
Tropologically, almost any text can be twisted into a rebuke of their 
evil ways. It does not occur to him to distinguish between the 
teaching of Scripture and his own ingenuity. To discuss the exact 
authority he ascribed to his reasoning, and how far, in this domain, 
he equated the literal with the spiritual sense, would take one far 
from Langton. It leads to a region of mediaeval psychology which 
has never been explored. 


3 MS. Trinity Coll.: Cambridge, 69 fol. 37; on Hosea, VII, 14, ‘super triticum et iunum ru- 
minabant:’ ‘Item ruminare in malo accipitur: . . . id est catholicas expositiones sacre pagine 
(heretici) deridebant et dentibus destructionis comminuebant, ut ille qui audiens quod uitula 
de qua fiebat cineres lustrationis erat rufer, quia signabat carnem Christi sanguine passionis 
rubricandam, detrahendo ait: Non uacaret a misterio si nigra esset, tanquam si diceret: Nil 
ualet ista allegoria. Quia cuiusque coloris esset uitula inde potest fabulosa allegoria trahi.’ 
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THE FIRST WALL OF THE RHENISH EPISCOPAL 
CITIES 


By ERNEST LAUER 


HE medieval city achieved its distinction under the protection 

of the town wall. Although the town wall was a serious limita- 
tion of the expansion of the urban community and a powerful weapon 
in the hands of a crafty oligarchy, it was a defensive necessity. Our 
inquiry attempts to explain how and when the town wall became 
such a necessity, and how it affected urban economy in early Euro- 
pean History. Our study concentrates upon the Rhineland,—the 
episcopal cities, Cologne, Mainz, Worms, Speyer, Strassburg and 
Basel—but the larger phases of the problem will be kept in view. 

The origin and nucleus of urban life in the Rhineland was the 
Roman military camp.’ The civilian groups (canabae castrenses, 
canabae legionis),? traders, industrials and retired legionaries and 
their families attracted to the camp settled in villages (vici) near by. 
Although these settlements were attached to the camp and not to 
the place, they gradually penetrated the villages of the natives and 
formed single communities. Such communities were the creators of 
civil life along the Rhineland. After the removal of the camp, a 
walled city was built upon the site of the camp, and the rights of 
a colony or municipium conferred upon it. This process of Roman- 
ization was well under way when in the third century military and 
social disaster fell upon the Empire. 

Of all the Rhenish communities, Ara Ubiorum (Cologne), the com- 
mercial metropolis of the Rhine, was first to rise to civil status.* In 
37 a.D., the two legions quartered here were removed, and in 50 A.p., 
the status of Colonia was conferred. The city Colonia Agrippi- 

1K. Schumacher, Siedelungs-und Kulturgeschichte der Rheinlande, 1 (1923), chs. 1, 13 
H. Dragendorff, Westdeutschland zur Rémerzeit (2 ed., 1919), pp. 32-88; M. Rostovtzeff, 
The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire (Oxford, 1926), pp. 207-213. 

? Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 208; O. Bohn, ‘Rheinische Lagerstiidte,’ Germania, x (1926), 
25 ff.; T. Mommsen, ‘Die Rémische Lagerstiidte,’ Hermes, vii (1873), 299 f. 

* R. Schultze und C. Steuernagel, ‘Colonia Agrippinensis,’ published by Verein von Alter- 
tumsfreunden im Rheinlande (Bonn, 1895), Heft 98, (cited as Bonner Jhb.); Schumacher, op. 


cit., 1, 14-15. 
‘ Tacitus, Annales, x11, 27. 
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nensis was built after the style of Italian town-planning upon the 
site of the old Roman camp.' The stone wall, paved streets, aque- 
ducts, baths and temples as well as the new civilian government 
gave full proof of the success of Rome’s frontier policy. 

Moguntiacum (Mainz), likewise favored by commercial advan- 
tages, rose steadily after the revolt of the Batavi (69 a. p.), but the 
Roman government did not relieve the community of the military 
encumbrance.? In 198 a. p. the civilian population was governed 
by a curator civium Romanorum and his assistants.’ 

The other camps, Borbetomagus (Worms), Noviomagus (Speyer) 
and Argentoratum (Strassburg) were, so far as we know, never given 
a special civilian administrator. Basilia (Basel), cramped in its ex- 
pansion by the prosperous Augusta Rauricorum,> gained a decisive 
advantage over its rival in the fourth century when it was made an 
episcopal civitas. 

The status of the Rhenish communities at the end of the second 
century is clear. Colonia was a walled city, possessed of the rights 
of self-government; Moguntiacum was on the verge of achieving a 
like destiny. The others were still camps, probably surrounded by 
canabae legionis. Basilia was a minor trading center. In general 
culture, however, the Rhineland reflected the major tendencies and 
characteristics of the more civilized areas of the empire.® 

Thanks to excavations and special historical studies’ we can now 
visualize the extraordinary expansion of Graeco-Roman urban life 
in the first two centuries of our era. The city was the center and 
essence of civilization and possessed every means to satisfy human 
comfort and taste. Paved streets, aqueducts, drainage system, hy- 

1 Tacitus, Historiae, 1v, 64; Schumacher, op. cit., pp. 15-17; cf. H. Lechner’s criticism of 
the study by Schultze and Steuernagel, Bonner Jhb. 98, in Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fiir Ge- 
schichte und Kunst, xv (1896), 260 fi. 

2 Schumacher, op. cit., pp. 15-17. 


3 J. Becker, ‘Mainz,’ Bonner Jhb., 67 (1879), 7 f. 

“ H. Boos, Geschichte der rheinischen Stddtekultur (Berlin, 1897) 1, c. 11; Schumacher, op. cit. 
11, 91-2, 26-27. 

5 A. Dopsch, Wirtschaftliche und Soziale Grundlagen der Europédischen Kulturentwickelung, 
(2 Edit., Vienna, 1923) 1, 168-9. 

6 Cf. Dragendorff, op. cit., ad passim. 

7 See the list of publications in Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pp. 524-527. 
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gienic and spacious markets, parks, baths, elaborate and ornate pub- 
lic and private buildings, gymnasia, palaestra, temples, theatres, 
auditoriums, public libraries and art galleries'—these were the out- 
standing elements of urban culture. During the Antonine age, the 
citizenry of the Roman Empire expended its energies and financial 
resources in the extension and enjoyment of these exceptional ad- 
vantages. 

The Roman urbs was surrounded by a stone wall.? Although sur- 
rounded by a wall, the city was not primarily thought of as a for- 
tress, because it was so planned and built that a civilized order of 
life could be enjoyed by the citizens, the intramurani.* The wall 
did not cramp and confine urban activity. 

While the financial resources of the cities were freely, even lavishly, 
expended in the maintenance of public life and institutions, the town 
walls were neglected. The aegis of Rome, the imperial wall, estab- 
lished and fostered peace and order in the Mediterranean world, and 
made unnecessary any local defense system. But when these happy 
conditions were swept away by the rising tide of anarchy and mili- 
tarism in the half century from 235-285, the poverty-stricken citi- 
zenry lacked adequate financial and military means of self-defense 
when they were most sorely needed. 

The construction of new town walls or the rebuilding of the old 
ones is a social phenomenon of the greatest importance; it was the 
symptom of a social and economic crisis from which no one could 
escape. Everywhere in the empire the same causes produced the 
same effects.‘ Not only along the Rhine and Danube where there 
was the constant threat of the invader, but also in England, Spain, 
Italy, Greece, Africa and Asia Minor, the erection of town walls 
became the first duty of the urbani.2 Within several generations 

1 Ibid., pp. 131-5; J. S. Reid, The Municipalities of the Roman Empire, (Cambridge, 1913), 
pp. 155-324. 

2 Ibid., p. 131; F. Haverfield, Ancient Town-planning (Oxford, 1913). 

* A. Schulten, ‘Die Landgemeinden im rémischen Reiche,’ Philologus, N.F. 7, (1894), 
ae a op. cit., chs. X, XI. 


5 A. Blanchet, Les Enceintes Romaines de la Gaule: Etude sur l’origine d’un Grand Nombre 
de Villes Francaises, (Paris, 1907), Livre 1, pp. 13 ff., 219. 
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after circumvallation became a defensive necessity, the Roman Em- 
pire was entirely transformed into ‘a beleaguered country, where a 
state of siege reigns and where all the cities are merely so many for- 
tresses ready to repulse the attack of the enemy. The same is true 
of many villages and of the great villas, the centres of large private 
estates.” 

When the greatest number of circumvallations actually took place 
has been a matter of debate.? Some of the cities repaired or rebuilt 
their walls in the early years of the social anarchy, and there is 
evidence of wall building in every decade prior to 270. However, 
all the available evidence—coins, inscriptions on walls and stones 
and the policy of imperial reorganization— indicates that the most 
active period of building was the reigns of the Emperors Aurelian 
and Probus (270-282).4 It is very probable that Probus issued the 
first imperial edict,° ordering all the towns of Gaul, of the Rhineland 
and of Africa to construct adequate urban defenses. 

This emperor also drove back the Franks to Frisia and refortified 
the northern frontier from the Alps to the North Sea.’ Thereafter, 
it seems, the emperors assumed the responsibility for the defense of 
the frontier. But they could not give the cities any assistance in 
the rehabilitation of their economy. The empire itself was morally 
and financially bankrupt and required any resources it could com- 
mand to reestablish its own administrative machinery. Under the 
circumstances, the cities were left to devise their own ways and 
means of protection.’ In consequence the towns of the empire were 
fortified before the end of the fourth century.® 

The military and social anarchy of the third century left deep and 
lasting imprints upon the Roman cities and the bourgeoisie.? Finan- 


1 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., p. 407. 

2 Blanchet, op. cit., pp. 299 ff. 

8 Ibid., pp. 310-12; 318-38. 

4 Ibid., pp. 333-36; consult also by same author, Les Tresors de Monnaies Romaines et les 
Invasions Germaniques en Gaule (Paris, 1900). 

5 Ibid., pp. 333-36. 

6 Tbid., p. 334. 

7 Rostovtzeff, op. cit., pp. 411-14. 

8 Blanchet, op. cit., pp. 314-15; p. 260; pp. 283-4. 

® Rostovtzeff, op. cit., ch. x, esp. pp. 411-12. 
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cial bankruptcy and military disaster transformed the character and 
capacities of the urbani. Despite the fact that the imperial govern- 
ment could not materially assist the cities, their first duty was the 
erection of defenses or the repair of the old walls. The confusion 
and unpreparedness of the cities during this crisis is plainly seen in 
the construction of the foundations of their walls. Excavations in 
the last century of many of the walls of Western European cities of 
Roman origin are proof of irregular and hasty building. Statuary, 
gravestones, lumps of mortar, bricks, stones from the amphitheatres 
and public buildings and other miscellaneous materials were thrown 
into the foundations.' The superstructures, however, were built with 
greater care. 

Under the circumstances, the cities could not hope to retain even 
the semblance of their former size and splendor. There could be no 
thought of a cultural program, and there was none for the most part, 
because there were few who were capable of it. Many of the cities 
were forced to reduce their fortified areas from one-fifth to one-half 
their original size. Such a reduction in size naturally effected the 
whole range of life within the cities. Instead of wide streets, spacious 
parks and markets, and large houses (aspects which promoted com- 
fort and well-being), the cities were transformed into fortresses with 
narrow streets and crowded living conditions.? The walled city was 
henceforth a refuge for the harassed population in and near it. The 
disintegration of the ocial and intellectual fabric of Roman civili- 
zation is plainly wnt .. the urban life and architecture of the late 
Roman Empire. 

These changes are reflected in the Rhineland where frontier con- 
ditions imposed a rigorous defense. The towns were reconstructed 
with the view of providing the maximum of security against invaders 
and roving brigands.* The studies of the Roman topography of the 
Rhenish cities by local antiquarian societies have brought to light 
evidence that these cities were rebuilt from castra to civitas or muni- 
cipium in the late third and fourth centuries. Speyer is the only city 


1 Blanchet, op. cit., pp. 238 ff; p. 316; pp. 335-40; and plates 11, 1; rv, 2; v, 1, 2. 
* Ibid., pp. 288-86; pp. 310-11. 
* Schumacher, op. cit., 11, 169-172. 
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whose Roman remains have not been adequately excavated and 
studied.! The new walls were not the old camp walls, and they were 
not built after the barbarian invasions. The masonry of the walls 
is proof that they were erected before the Roman engineers and 
masons lost their skill.? 

Moguntiacum was the first of the Rhenish camps to receive the 
rights of municipium! The exact date of the grant of this right is 
difficult to establish, but it occurred between 260 and 293.4 The 
camp was rebuilt into a walled city. The grant of self-government 
and the building of the new city wall were apparently contempo- 
raneous and interdependent events. The conclusion is that Mogun- 
tiacum was rebuilt into a city when a Roman Emperor conferred the 
right of self-government upon it. 

The status of the other camps— Borbetomagus, Noviomagus, Argen- 
toratum —and of Basilia is not so easily determined. That they were 
walled by the end of the fourth century or in the early decades of 
the fifth seems fairly certain.’ Archaeological evidence and the 
literary sources indicate that each of these communities (except Ba- 
silia) was also a civitas. Ammianus Marcellinus,’ in describing the 
German attack of 356 and Julian’s restoration of the frontier defense, 
refers to these cities as civitates. Basilia is mentioned by Ammianus,’ 
but it is not until the beginning of the fifth century that it is de- 
scribed as a civitas.* However, it is not safe to draw from these facts 
the conclusion that every city of the Rhineland referred to as a 
civitas in the sources of the late fourth century was a self-governing 
municipality. It should be remembered that the term civitas was 


1 Thid., 1, 91-2. 

2 Ibid., u, 170-173. 

3 See Schumacher, op. cit., 1, 101-2 for a brief discussion of the date of the lead medal upon 
whose dating much depends for the settlement of this question. 

‘ Th. Bergk, ‘Die Verfassung von Mainz in der rémischen Zeit,’ Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, 
1 (1882), 498 ff; see C. I. L., 11, 1114, where Mainz is called Civitas Aurelia (reign of Emperor 
Probus). 

5 Schumacher, op. cit., m1, 170-1; 1, 91-2; 98-9. 

6 Rerum gestarum libri, xv1, 2, 12; xvi, 2, 4, 5. 

7 Anno 374, xxx, 3, 1. 

8 Notitia Dignitatum; Accedunt Notitia Urbis Constantinopolitanae et Laterculi Prouin- 
ciarum, Edidit Otto Seeck (Berolini, 1876), p. 267. 
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then used in several ways. However, archaeology has established 
the fact that the Rhenish cities were walled by the early years of 
the fifth century, when they passed into control of the Germans. 
Apart from Colonia, which was destroyed by the Germans in 356 
and completely restored by their help,! the Rhenish cities do not 
seem to have suffered badly at the hands of the Germans.’ 

It is highly instructive to review the attitude of the late Empire 
toward the beleaguered cities. In 396 the cities were urged to repair 
or rebuild their own walls.* However, it is obvious that the cities 
did not possess adequate financial resources to execute the imperial 
command. Public buildings and statuary were demolished to fur- 
nish the necessary building materials. Naturally, the pagan temples 
and statues suffered most.‘ In 408 and again in the reign of Majorian 
(457-461) the government reserved to itself the right to designate 
public buildings’ for destruction. It also issued a decree that any 
public official, who allowed the destruction of public buildings, 
should be fined fifty pounds of gold and any minor employee giving 
such permission should suffer the amputation of his hands.° 

When we study the policy of the Roman government toward the 
cities from another angle, we become fully convinced of its wanton- 
ness and utter futility. The Theodosian Code, especially the sections 
de defensoribus and de operibus publiciis,’ contains a full record of 
the imperial legislation. Besides paying a large share of the imperial 
taxes, the cities were responsible for the building and repair of their 
own bridges, aqueducts and walls.* At one time the state recognized 

1 Ammianus Marcellinus, Rerum gestarum libri, xv, 8, 19; xvi, 3, 1-2. 

2 See Dopsch, op. cit., 1, Dritter Abschnitt, 94-202, esp. 192 ff. 

3 Codex Theodosianus, (ed. Mommsen and Meyer), xv, (De Operibus Publicis), 1, 34, 
(396 a.p. Mart. 24); ef. C. Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, (Paris, 1926), v1, 39-44. 

4 Ibid., xv, 1, 36, ($97 a.p.), Law of Arcadius and Honorius allowing walls to be built 
from demolished temples; Law against these practices; xvi, 10, 19, (408 a. p.). A law regulat- 
ing the practices, xv, 1, 41, (401 a. D.) and 1, 43, (405 a. D.); See also E. Loening, Deutsches 
Kirchenrecht, 1, (1878): 10 f; H. Richter, Das westrémische Reich, p. 631; Blanchet, op. cit., 
pp. 310-12, also pp. 239, 240, (Africa and East). 

5 Ibid., xvi, 10, 19, (De paganis, sacrificiis et templis) 19, (408, Nov. 15); Majorem, rv, 
(458, Jul. 11), 1, (Vol. 11 of Cod.). 

6 Tbid., 1, Majorem, tv, 458, Jul. 11. 


7 [bid., xv. 
5 Ibid., xv, 1, 34, (396, Mart. 24); cf. Blanchet, op. cit., p. 310. 
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the weight of this burden and decreed that one-third of the revenue 
of the municipalities should be set aside for the maintenance of 
public buildings and the walls.1 However, the renewal of this law is 
ample proof of its failure. Finally, in 395 a new land tax was levied 
to defray the expenses of the maintenance of walls and public build- 
ings.? It is hardly probable that the tax was actually collected and 
paid to the proper authorities for the specified purpose. Thereafter 
the imperial government did absolutely nothing to help the strug- 
gling city population. 

The attitude and policy of the government neutralized what little 
good constructive legislation might have done. Even before the 
reign of Julian, emperors and wealthy landowners seized municipal 
public lands and other sources of revenue. So far as is known, the 
Emperor Julian*® stands alone of the emperors of this period in 
attempting the rehabilitation of the economy of the Roman muni- 
cipalities. Naturally, the first and most essential step in this far- 
reaching project was the restoration of the public lands to the cities. 
But his generosity proved useless. After his death emperors, wealthy 
office-holders, landowners and churches enriched themselves at will 
by the seizure of these lands.‘ At the same time the state deprived 
the cities of any legal weapons effectively to defend themselves 
against the spoliation of their lands. In the end, the Roman city 
became a penal colony of the state, an ‘ergastulum,’ as Dill aptly 
says. What little energy was left in the population after the external 
invasion and internal anarchy of the third century was well-nigh 
dissipated by the imperial government. Increased taxes, spoliation 
of public lands, arrogant treatment of the curiales, the establishment 
of the hereditability of social and industrial status and the creation 


1 Jbid., xv, 1, 18, (374, Jan. 26). 

2 Ibid., xv, 1, 32, (395, Jun. 21); cf. 34, (396, Mart. 24). 

3K. Hegel, Geschichte der Stddteverfassung von Italien seit der rémischen Herrschaft, 1 
(1847), 73; Ammianus Marcellinus, xxv, 4, 15; H. Klipffel, ‘Etude sur le régime municipal 
gallo-romain,’ Nouvelle revue historique de droit francais et étranger, (1878), 554 ff, (1879), 171 
ff. 275 ff. 571 ff. 

4 Hegel, op. cit., 1, 73 f. 

5S. R. Dill, Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age, (Paris, 1926), 264; cf. O. M. 
Dalton, The History of the Franks by Gregory of Tours, 1, (Oxford, 1927), 158 ff. 
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of an oriental caste system: all these were links in the chain forged 
by the Roman government for the enslavement of its urban popu- 
lation. 

The military anarchy of the third century brought about the 
transformation of the physical topography of the Roman cities. The 
partial restoration of order by Diocletian and his immediate suc- 
cessors did not arrest the disintegration of the social and economic 
fabric into which Roman urban economy was woven. Every depart- 
ment of the city was to undergo an equally complete change. In 
fact, the building of the town wall was only the genesis of a whole 
series of transformations which effaced every vestige of the distinc- 
tively urban character of the Roman cities. The phases which con- 
cern us immediately in this study are the political and economic 
status of the cities during the period from the fourth to the ninth 
centuries and the new administrative terminology which appears. 

The policy of the Roman emperors of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies toward the cities was twofold. On the one hand, they made 
it impossible for curiales, curator and defensor civitatis to discharge 
their duties as municipal administrators; and on the other hand, 
they steadily advanced the authority and prestige of the Roman 
bishop within the city. Thereby the government unwittingly pre- 
pared the way for the Christian Church to realize its ambitions to 
bring the cities under its lordship. 

The Christian Church was undoubtedly the chief link between the 
old order and the new. From the very beginning of its entry into 
the Graeco-Roman world, the church concentrated its missionary 
efforts upon the cities with such success that its authority became 
pervasive and predominant.'! The collapse of the government of the 
empire and of the municipalities left the bishop as the real authority 
within the city, to whom the townspeople could appeal in their deal- 
ings with the Teutonic invaders.? Many of the most important civic 
functions of the municipal government, in so far as they were neces- 


1 A. Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, (Leipzig, 1924), 1, (Viertes 
Buch), 529 ff. 

2 L. Duchesne, Early History of the Christian Church, (London, 1924), m1, chs. xtv and 
XV, esp. pp. 403, 417, 446. 
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sary at all, were performed by the Christian bishop and his staff of 
assistants.! Even the functions of the defensor civitatis, an office 
established in 364 to protect the lower classes against the overt acts 
of bureaucrats, were frequently discharged by him.? The disruption 
of the social order left him the head of the urban community. 

The possibilities of such leadership in municipal politics and social 
life are well exhibited in the career of the Aquitanian noble, Apolli- 
naris Sidonius, Bishop of Clermont 470-489.' His letters reflect the 
social and political tendencies of this transitional era and the atti- 
* tude of cultured aristocratic clergymen toward them. His episcopal 
residence was always open to those oppressed by officials, and he was 
the arbiter in many disputes beteeen conquerors and conquered, and 
his townspeople and their officials. He held responsible positions 
with the city council and performed many of the duties of a civil 
magistrate. He was the soul of the resistance to the Visigothic army 
in its repeated attacks upon his civitas. 

The position of the bishop within the cities of the new regime is 
nowhere more admirably stated than in the Vita Albini,‘ the biog- 
raphy of the bishop of Angers, written about the middle of the 
sixth century (550): ‘in alimoniis pauperum, in defensione civium, 
in visitatione languentium.’ The extension of the episcopal system 
in the centuries following the invasions gave every civitas of conse- 
quence a bishop.® The Christian Church fully appreciated the signifi- 
cance of the civitas for the perpetuation of its ecclesiastical system. 

Few accounts of the activities of Christian bishops in behalf of 
their cities have been preserved, but such as we have are widely 
enough scattered to show that they were not isolated instances but 
probably the general rule. 


1 Loening, op. cit., 1, 314-331. 

2 Duchesne, op. cit., 11, 17 ff; see also n. 52. 

3 The Letters of Sidonius, translated by O. M. Dalton, (Oxford, 1915), 2 Vols. For examples 
of his activity and influence, u, 41 f, 81-89, 90, 103-4, 110, 131-2; ef. also Intro., txxu ff. 

4 Mabillon, Acta SS. Ord. Ben., 1, 110, (Vita Albini). 

5 A. Hauck, Kirchengeschichte Deutschlands, (Leipzig, 1904), 1, 33. A list of Frankish and 
Rhenish bishops is found in M. G. Concilia, 1, 192, (Council of Paris, 614); cf. Hauck, op. cit., 
1, 181 ff; S. Rietschel, Die Civitas auf Deutschen Boden bis zum Ausgange der Karolingerzeit. 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der deutschen Stadt, (Leipzig, 1894), pp. 21 ff., 51 ff. 
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Pope Gregory the Great’s solicitude for Rome and the Italian 
cities is generally known,' but it was an interest guided by political 
as much as by social and religious concern. It is true that he de- 
plored the neglect of the Roman aqueducts by the Gothic officials, 
but he held that it was not within his power to do more than 
urge the officials to repair them. He was averse to interfering in 
civic affairs, as his rebuke of the behavior of the Bishop of Naples 
plainly shows.? The terrible plight of the curiales did not evoke a 
vigorous protest from him. However, it is useless to indict the Pope 
for neglect of evils which he regarded as the proper responsibilities 
of the political authorities. On the whole, Pope Gregory viewed the 
situation from the standpoint of his ecclesiastical primacy in Italy. 
As for Rome, he pursued the traditional paternalistic policy.’ 

Three other examples will prove much more instructive for our 
study. 

The earliest of these is Sidonius (534-547), the first Bishop of 
Mainz,‘ of whose activity we have an authoritative though cryptic 
record. Besides building and remodeling churches, a common prac- 
tise of the day, he corrected the course of the Rhine along the city 
and restored the city generally. There must have been great need 
for its restoration, if we are to believe the jeremiads of Jerome and 
Salvian. Jerome, whose report obviously rests upon hearsay, laments 
the destruction of the town by the Vandals’ (i.e., at the beginning 
of the fifth century). Salvian® writing about 450 describes the city 
as ‘excisa atque deleta est.’ The town walls are not mentioned in the 
account about Bishop Sidonius, but it may be assumed that the 
‘genitor urbi’ restored them. When the veil of obscurity is lifted in 


1 Hegel, op. cit., 1, 163 ff. 

2 F. H. Dudden, Gregory the Great: His Place in History and Thought, (London, 1905), 1, 
182 f. 

3 Hegel, op. cit., 1, 172 ff; Dudden, op. cit., 1, 242 f. 

4M.G. Auct. Ant., rv, (1), 215-16, no. rx; 250 (40); cf. Annalen des Vereins fiir Nassauische 
Altertumskunde und Geschichtsforschung, x11, (1872), 5; Westdt. Ztsch., 31 (1912), 133-4. 

5 Migne, Patrologia Latina, Tomus, xxm1 (1864), Sancti Eusebii Hieronymi Stridonensis 
Presbyteri, Epistola cxxu, 16, (914). 

6 Salvianus, De Gubernatione Dei, v1, 8, M. G. A. A., 1, 74. 
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the middle of the eighth century, Mainz is invariably spoken of as 
walled: ‘infra murum civitatis Mogontiae.”! 

Bishop Nicetus of Trier (sixth century) also prepared for the de- 
fense of his city.” 

Two Bishops of Gaul of the seventh century are celebrated in 
their biographies as restorers of their cities as well as of the town 
walls. St Desiderius of Cahors (630-655) rebuilt the walls of his 
city: ‘... portas, turres murorum ambitu ac quadratorum lapidum 
conpactione munivit firmumque hac solidum ad posteros pervenire 
decrevit.”* The city also suffered for lack of water. The dauntless 
Bishop planned a new system of water supply, ordered the materials 
for its construction, and engaged the workmen for its erection; and 
when his neighbor bishop was in similar distress, he proffered his 
plan and help. Similarly, St Leger of Soissons (676) repaired the 
houses of his city and restored the town walls: ‘murorum urbis re- 
stauratio, domorum reparatio.” 

It is not our purpose to convey the impression that all the cities 
of the Roman Empire required restoration and rebuilding. The 
Lombards found some of the north Italian cities well fortified and 
able to resist their siege for a time.’ It may be that these cities were 
restored under the régime of the Goths, as is clearly demonstrated 
in the case of Catané.’ The history of Regensburg in South Germany 
is quite reliable in this regard. Archaeological excavations prove 
that the city never was sacked by the Germans.’ Aribo (Arbeo) of 
Freising, writing the Vita et Passio Haimbramum about 750, charac- 
terizes that city with robust pride as ‘inexpugnabilis, quadris aedifi- 
cata lapidibus, turrium exaltata magnitudine, puteis habundans.”* 
The country about the city was prosperous and contented. 

It is hazardous to make broad and sweeping generalizations about 


1 E. Dronke, Codex diplomaticus Fuldensis, (Cassel, 1850), 1, 1, (750). 
2M. G. A. A., Iv, 65. 

3M. G. SS. rer. Merov., tv, 575 (17); Loening, op. cit., 1, 225 ff. 

4M. G. SS. rer. Merov., v, 285, (10). 

5 Paulus Diaconus, M. G. SS. rer. Langob., 1, Bk. 11, 26 f. 

¢M.G. A. A., xu, 104, Variarum, m, 49, (507-11). 

7 Hauck, op. cit., 1, 366 and n. 1. 

8 M. G. SS. rer. Merov., tv, 478, A. (cf. 519). 
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the motives actuating the bishops in their work of restoring their 
cities. Public authority of the period was not always friendly to 
them, as the bitter conflict between Catholic bishops and Arian 
kings plainly shows.! Even where the kings were kindly disposed, a 
strong wall was a primary necessity to protect the church and its 
treasures against roving brigands and lawless nobles. The church 
and its environs as an asylum for the pursued may have been a fac- 
tor, for there is a case on record where the area of asylum extended 
from the doors of the church to the gates and town wall opposite 
them.? Moreover, the bishops, as a rule, were scions of the wealthy 
nobility of the day who made the episcopacy stepping stones to 
political aggrandizement and success.’ Political power and leader- 
ship raised the episcopacy to the pinnacle of wealth and importance, 
from which it could and actually did threaten the very foundations of 
royal power.* 

The attitude of the German kings toward the cities is less easily 
defined. It is customary to generalize the statements of Tacitus 
and Ammianus Marcellinus to the effect that the Germans abomi- 
nated urban life, ‘looking upon them (the cities) as graves sur- 
rounded with nets.”* But a survey of the period when the Germans 
were in actual control of the destinies of Western Europe discloses 
the fact that their attitude toward the cities was not one of indif- 
ference or of open hostility. Nowhere, except among the Ostrogoths, 
is there a trace of the continuation of the tyranny of the Roman 
bureacrats.° Whatever our interpretation of the attitude of the Ger- 
mans to city life, the plain fact is that they came into the empire at 
a time when urban economy was giving way to an agrarian régime. 
Not accustomed to the former, they made the latter the financial 
basis of their polity. The fisc of the Roman emperors became the 


1L. Schmidt, Geschichte der Deutschen Stimme bis zum Ausgange der Vélkerwanderung, 
(Berlin, 1904), 1, 299 f; cf. Loening, op. cit., 1, 500 ff. 

2 Loening, op. cit., 11, $16; cf. Dalton, op. cit., 11, 179, 299 ff. 

3 W. Sickel, ‘Die Privatherrschaften im Friankischen Reiche,’ Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, xv 
(1896), 111 f. 

* Loening, op. cit., 1, 721, 750; Dalton, op. cit., 1, 195 ff. 

5 Ammianus Marcellinus, xv1, 2, 12; Tacitus, Germania, 16, Historiae, tv, 64. 

® Hegel, op. cit., 1, 99 f; Dopsch, op. cit., 1, 149 ff. 
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economic foundation of the German kingships.' Though many kings 
owned land within the cities,? it did not play an appreciable réle 
in their system of government. 

Notwithstanding this situation, the towns of the sixth and follow- 
ing centuries served the kings in two important ways. The royal 
mints* were located in the towns and not upon the royal estates, 
for the obvious reason that there was no need for them in the rural 
districts. The towns still held markets‘ which required coined money 
for business. It should also be remembered in this connection that 
the money coiners lived in the cities. The list of towns which had 
royal mints at one tome or another would include many of the lead- 
ing towns of Central and Western Europe. The Merovingians pre- 
ferred among the Rhenish towns Cologne, Andernach and Bonn; 
the Carolingians, Cologne, Bonn, Mainz and Strassburg.° 

Besides the royal mints, the kings deposited their treasures in 
walled towns.® Gregory of Tours incidentally relates that some of 
the Merovingian kings kept their treasures in the fortified towns. If 
they were not in such a town before the outbreak of a civil war, the 
kings hastened to transport them thither. An interesting incident 
is related about Chilperich (584) who, contemplating a raid upon 
his brother, took all his treasures to Cambrai. He ordered the dukes 
and counts of the city to repair the walls and to bring ‘all things 
within the walled town.’’ The death of the king was usually the 
signal for an attack upon his civitas by all his enemies in order to 


1 Dalton, op. cit., 1, 218ff; P. Viollet, Histoire des Institutions Politiques et Administratives 
de la France, (Paris, 1890), 1, 318 ff. 

2 C, Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule, vir, 48-50, 156-162; K. Gareis, Die Landgiiter-Ordnung 
Karls des Grossen, (Berlin, 1895); K. Theo. von Inama-Sternegg, ‘Die Ausbildung der Grossen 
Grundherrschaften in Deutschland wihrend der Karolinger Zeit,’ in Schmoller: Staats- und 
sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, (Leipzig, 1878), 1. 

* Blanchet et Dieudonne, Manuel de numismatique francaise, (Paris, 1912), 1, 186, 189, 
198, 206, etc. 

4S. Rietschel, Markt und Stadt in ihren rechtlichen Verhdltniss, (Leipzig, 1897), p. 9 f; 
Jullian, op. cit., v, $18 ff, vir, 210-14; G. Lambert, Essai sur le régime municipal et l’ef- 
franchissement des communes en Provengale au Moyen Age, (1882), p. 73 f. 

5M. Prou, Les monnaies carolingiennes, (Paris, 1896). 

6 Gregorius Turonensis, Historiae Francorum libri X, M. G. SS. rer. Merov., 1, Lib. u, 
40, 102, 103, Lib. v, 1, Lib. v1, 45, Lib. vir, 4, 40; cf. ibid., 1, 308. 

7 Gregorius Turon., v1, 41. 
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seize his personal effects. Paris was several times raided for this 
reason.! Cologne was the treasure depot of the Ripuarian Franks. 
Sigebert II collected his personal wealth there because it was a for- 
tified town.? At the beginning of the eighth century Plectrude, the 
widow of Pepin of Heristal, kept her treasures there.’ 

The German kings also ordered the restoration of walls or gave 
permission for it. The most interesting case of royal permission to 
rebuild walls is the order of Theodoric the Goth to ‘Honoratis Pos- 
sessoribus Defensoribus et curialibus Catenensis [Catané] Civitatis,’ 
issued in 507-511. The king consented that stones should be taken 
from the local amphitheatre, which was no longer used by the com- 
munity, and was collapsing for need of repair. Other references indi- 
cate that the practices of the late Roman Empire to wreck old stone 
structures for the repair of town walls continued.°® 

Paul the Deacon states that the north Italian cities were well for- 
tified when the Lombards entered Italy in 568.6 Many of them sur- 
rendered without offering much resistance, but Pavia held out for 
three years against them. After Alboin’s assassination (573) the 
cities were plundered and ravaged at will by the Lombard nobility.’ 
King Agilulf, provoked to fury by the Exarch of Ravenna, attacked 
all the cities which recognized the Byzantine sovereign. Both Cre- 
mona and Padua were levelled with the ground in the year 604.° 
Whether or not the Lombard king rebuilt the walls of these cities 
is nowhere stated. 

That many of the cities of Gaul were still walled during the Mero- 
vingian period is amply attested by Gregory of Tours.’ These cities 

1 Ibid., v1, 22; rx, 19; v1, 45. 

2 Ibid., rv, 20, 23. 

3M. G. SS. rer. Merov., u, 174; Th. Breysig, Jahrbiicher des frankischen Reiches, 714- 
741, (Leipzig, 1869), p. 23 and notes. 

4M.G. A. A., xu, 104, Variarum, m1, 49 (507-11). 

5 Jullian, op. cit., vil, 171; vim, 220, n. 9, and 231, n. 5. 

6 M. G. SS. rer. Langob., 1, 1, 14 (81), 27 (87); 1v, $ (117), 28 (125); ef. Dudden, op. cit., 
1, 181-2; Hegel, op. cit., 1, 151; C. Diehl, Btudes sur l’administration byzantine dans l'exarchat 
de Ravenne (568-751), (Paris, 1888), p. 93 f. 

7 Dudden, op. cit., u, 39 f; ef. Diehl, op. cit., passim. 

8 M.G.S. 8S. rer. Langob., 1, iv, 28 (125-6). 


* Greg. Turon., 11, 23 (Dijon), 37 (cities of Southern Gaul); mm, 12 (Autun); 30 (Arles); 
tv, 50 (Tournai) ; v1, 4 (Laon), 21 (Tours), 41 (Cambrai); vit, 5 (Paris); cf. also v1, 46 ff; vit, 30. 
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resisted sieges admirably, and incidentally, the cives knew how to 
keep the besiegers from the walls by fire, hot grease, tar, and other 
ingenious devices.' Chilperic was the only Merovingian king, it is 
said, who repaired town walls. The walls of Cambrai were repaired 
by him, as related above. The walls of Chalons-sur-Marne were 
restored and even expanded by him in order to incorporate a new 
area within the town.’ A persistent but unconfirmed tradition glori- 
fied Dagobert I as a restorer of towns and their walls. 

Among the Carolingians, Charles the Great and Louis the Pious 
seem to have been the only ones to have restored or built town walls. 
Pont-le-Ce and Barcelona’ are said to have been rebuilt by Charles 
the Great, and the first wall of Frankfurt-am-Main‘ probably owed 
its origin to him. The foundations of the wall of Frankfurt, exca- 
vated about 1905, were very poorly constructed. The irregularity 
of the stones, the quality of the mortar and the construction itself 
are silent witnesses to the fact that the Roman science of building 
stone fortifications was lost in the East Rhineland and probably in 
all of Central Europe. Louis the Pious, while king of Aquitaine, 
fortified Vich, Cardona and Cassers and repopulated them (798).° 

From all that has been said, it must be concluded that the Roman 
cwvitas occupied a secondary place in the royal economy of the Ger- 
man kings. Plainly, the city was not a necessary part of the ma- 
chinery of the early German government. The drift of the age was 
toward agrarian organization and institutions. 

Very little information has come down to us about the part played 
by the nobility in the restoration of the towns. For Italy there is 
every evidence that the Lombard nobility was committed to a policy 
of destruction whenever not restrained by royal authority. The 
Frankish nobles only appear as leaders in some of the wars between 


1 Tbid., viz, 27 (585). 

2M. G. SS., 1, 432, (a. 838); Blanchet, op. cit., p. 249; G. L. von Maurer, Geschichte der 
Stddteverfassung in Deutschland, 1 (1869), 13. 

3 Blanchet, op. cit., p. 233. 

* Bonner, Jhb., Heft 113, (1905), 267; cf. von Maurer, op. cit., 1, 13 f. 

5 M. G. SS., u, 611, c. 8. 
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the cities in Gaul; one, we are told, clandestinely set a town on fire 
in order to force its surrender.' 

Duke Adelbert of Alsatia seems to have been the only noble who 
rebuilt a city.2 Strassburg was his capital, and he may have re- 
stored it because it was the chief city of his duchy. At the beginning 
of the eighth century, so we are told, the city was still largely unin- 
habited and in ruins.’ In a public document of June, 722,‘ there 
occurs toward the end the only reference we possess of his work 
which reads: ‘ex novo opere construxi.’ Koenigshofen, the medieval 
historian of Strassburg, states that the city was greatly enlarged 
by Duke Adelbert and the whole circumvallated.’ However, this 
grandiose description by the chronicler is not in keeping with the 
facts of the age. It is true, that a monastery was built in the ‘sub- 
urb’ of the city, but the mention of the suburb does not imply a 
great expansion. Ernoldus Nigellus® in the ninth century eulogized 
the prosperity of Strassburg, the ‘urbs populosa.’ 

Finally, we turn to a survey of the part played by the townspeo- 
ple themselves in the maintenance of their walls. However much 
Roman despotism sapped municipal vitality, it did not utterly waste 
it. The petition of the citizens of Catané to their Gothic king, al- 
ready mentioned, is unique. So far as we know, there is not another 
such petition on record for the period. The Italian cives played a 
decisive part in the defense of their cities against the Lombards.’ 
However, we do not get as full a picture of the activity of the citi- 
zens of Italy as of Gaul. Gregory of Tours® gives a vivid account 
of the town populations of Central Gaul of his day. Tours, Poi- 
tiers, Bayeux, Le Mans, Angers, Bourges, Nantes, Saintes, Orleans, 
Blois attacked each other with a brutality and fury hardy surpassed 

1 Greg. Turon., vu, 47. 

? Alsatia Diplomatica, (1772), 1, 81, (101), May 15, 845. 

3 K. Hegel, Chroniken der deutschen Stddte: Strassburg, 1, 11 ff. 

*W. Wiegand, Urkunden und Akten der Stadt Strassburg, (Strassburg, 1897), 1, 3, nr. 3, 
(June, 722); cf. F. v. Apell, Argent>ratum, (Berlin, 1884), p. 9. 

5 Hegel, op. cit., 1, 718. 

6 M. G. Poet. Lat., 11, 84, (141). 

7 Hegel, Geschichte der Stddteverfassung Italiens, 1, 349 f. 

8 Greg. Turon., v, 27; v1, 31; vil, 2, 16, 24, 27; vi11, 30 and many other references; cf. Dill, 
op cit., p. 265. 
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by the Merovingians themselves. Whenever the urbs could not be 
taken, the country about it was laid waste; trees and vineyards 
were cut down; crops were tramped into the soil; churches were 
burned; cattle, sheep and horses were driven away. In the years 
following 578, a veritable mania for the destruction of towns seized 
the cives of this area. And when they were not destroying each other, 
they were associated with the kings in their feuds. The clergy, it 
appears, often allied themselves with the townspeople.' 

During the centuries following the invasion, the institutions of the 
Roman municipalities did not disappear suddenly. Dill’ finds that 
the municipal governments of Gaul, at least, became more demo- 
cratic than they had been under Rome. For Gaul but not for Italy, 
the burden of taxes was lifted. The curiales, the defensor and curator 
civitatis constituted the government of the cities.* The practise of 
committing to writing the authentic laws, sales of lands and other 
public acts in the gesta municipalia‘ continued into the eighth cen- 
tury. Above these municipal officials stood the comes militum or ci- 
vitatum, the military and civil head of the civitas or pagus, an office 
which is mentioned for the first time in the sources of the latter part 
of the fifth century.® 

The survival of municipal institutions in Italy and Southern Gaul 
needs to be studied anew.’ In the rest of Central Europe urban 
government vanished rapidly. However, one fact stands out: the 
free population of the civitas did not disappear. The existence of 
the free man can be traced in the land sales and leases of the ninth 
century. Free workmen are mentioned in Charles the Bald’s Edict 


of Pitres (862).’ 


1 Greg. Turon., v1, 31; vu, 16. 

2 Op. cit., p. 263. 

3 Nouvelle Revue Historique de Droit, x111, (1889), 337 f, 525 f, cf. n. 47. 

‘4 B. Hirschfeld, Die Gesta Municipalia in rémischer und friihgermanischer Zeit, (Marburg, 
1904), p. 79 f. 

5 P, Viollet, Histoire des institutions politiques et administratives de la France, (Paris, 1890), 
1, 296; R. Sohm, Die Frdnkische Reichs- und Gerichtsverfassung, (Leipzig, 1911), p. 146 f. 

* Cf. Hegel, op. cit., 1, 172 f; F. Kiener, Verfassungsgeschichte der Provence seit der Ost- 
gotenherrschaft bis zur Errichtung der Konsulate, 510-1200, (Leipzig, 1900), p. 16 f. 

7 M. G. LL. Section, (11), $19, c. 20; A. Dopsch, Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung der Karolinger- 


zeit in Deutschland, u, 167. 
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This brief survey has shown that bishops, kings, nobles, landown- 
ers, defensors, curiales and the common man each had a part in the 
restoration or maintenance of the town walls in the period following 
the barbarian invasion. The town walls were not restored or main- 
tained by a single hand or by a single comprehensive program. Only 
the free landowners, the traders, and the ecclesiastical institutions 
appreciated the value of the walled towns. But free landowners and 
traders were for the time insignificant. The bishop was now in a 
position to claim the city as his civitas. 

We turn to the consideration of the status of persons and property 
within the town wall. The city, as an economic and social factor in 
society suffered as severely as other Roman political institutions; but 
it was at no time absolutely reduced to the level of the rural districts. 

As one reads through the sources of the period of the sixth to 
ninth centuries, a question rises as to what the town wall actually 
looked like. Occasional references to towns and gates add nothing 
to our conception of its physical appearance. Gregory of Tours is, 
so far as we know, the only historian of this period who pauses in 
his account to describe a town wall, the wall of Dijon. He does it, 
we surmise, for two reasons. In the first place his great-great-grand- 
father, for whom he had great admiration, loved to retire to this 
small town for rest from his episcopal duties; and in the second place, 
Gregory admired the town wall of Dijon as well as the fertile coun- 
try about it. 

The wall, thirty feet high and fifteen feet thick, was built of stone 
for the lower twenty feet and of brick for the upper ten feet. There 
were four gates facing the four points of the compass and thirty- 
three well-built towers. A small stream flowed through and about 
the city wall. In front of the north gate stood mills which were 
driven at great speed by the swift current of the stream. Tradition 
held that the wall was built by the Emperor Aurelian. Gregory 
marvels that a castrum so well fortified should not be called civitas: 
‘Quae cur civitas dicta non sit, ignoro.’ It was not a civitas because 
it was not a diocesan capital. 


1M. G. SS. rer. Merov. 1, Lib. 111, 19, 129-30. 
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Internally, the towns of this period—sixth to ninth centuries— 
presented a more complex appearance than one would expect. Most 
conspicious and certainly most important were the buildings of the 
bishop’s ecclesiastical and manorial regime. There were no monas- 
teries within Rhenish towns of the ninth century. Monasteries 
were for the most part located either in the so-called suburbium or 
in remote rural districts.’ 

We are much better informed about the condition of property 
within the city. The sources for Mainz of the eighth and ninth cen- 
turies are surprisingly complete. Similar conditions obtained in the 
other Rhenish towns’ and in Gaul.* From an examination of the 
traditionsurkunden of the monasteries of Fulda and Lorsch,* it is 
apparent that Mainz was largely a complex of small farm establish- 
ments, vineyards, orchards and small plots separated by lanes and 
a few thoroughfares which might be called streets. The town lots 
(areae) were owned by the church, the king, and free men. It is a 
most astonishing fact that, in all the documents preserved by the 
monasteries of Fulda and Lorsch, not a single small landowner re- 
duced himself to serfdom by the gift of his land to the church. Stim- 
mung’ observes that ‘die Behauptung der Wirtschaftshistoriker, dass 
im achten und neunten Jahrhundert der kleine Grundbesitzer durch 
zahlreiche Schenkungen an die Kirche dezimirt sei, trifft fiir Mainz 
nicht zu.’ The land gifts and sales by the laity were made by the 
larger landowners who could give property to the church without 
loss of status. Judging from the number of times the kings donated 

1S. Rietschel, Die Civitas auf Deutschem Boden, pp. 65-66. 

2 H. Boos, Urkundenbuch der Stadt Worms, (Berlin, 1886), 1, nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 21; A. Lamey, 
Codex princeps olim abbatiae Laureshamensis diplomaticus, (Mannhem, 1768), 11, no. 1991; 
Wiegand, Urkundenbuch Strassburg, 1, no. 14, 18, 20, 21; C. Zeuss, Traditiones possessionesque 
Wizenburgenses, (Spirae, 1842), no. 60; Dronke, Codez, 61, 89; H. Keussen, Topographie der 
Stadt Kéln im Mittelalter, (Bonn, 1910), 1, 8; For Trier see H. Graeven, Die Denkmahlspflege, 


(1904), p. 126-7. 
3 E. Lesne, Histoire de la Propriété, Ecclesiastique en France, (Paris, 1910), 1, chs. v1, Xrx, 


XXXVII. 
4 Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, 31, (1912), 188 f; M. Stimmung, Mainz im Karolinger Zeitalter ; 


F. Huelsen, ‘Die Besitzungen des Klosters Lorsch in der Karolinger Zeit, Ein Beitrag zur 
Topographie Deutschlands im Mittelalter,’ Historische Studien veréff. von E. Ebering, Heft 
104 (Berlin, 1913), Consult esp. p. 65 f. 

5 Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, 31, 148. 
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land and persons to the church, they owned large plots of ground 
within Mainz.! It is surprising that a large number of the areae 
dealt with in these documents did not have buildings of any de- 
scription upon them. Large tracts of ground within Mainz must 
have been without buildings of any kind.” 

The monasteries of Hersfeld, Fulda and Lorsch were the chief re- 
cipients and purchasers of lands in Mainz. Lorsch* possessed in 
Mainz the church of St. Lambert and ‘omnes igitur areae sunt XLv, 
solventes 17 uncias, hubae vii et dimidia, solventes 10 solidos et 5 
denarios, Jurnales xxx1 et dimidius, et curtis dominicalis cum ve- 
neis.” In Worms (probably including the gaz) it held title ‘ad domi- 
nicos usus de terra arabili jurnales 171, de partis ad carradas 150.’ 
Fulda, in its first hundred years, acquired ownership in Mainz of 
37 areaes, 21 vineyards, and 132 jurnales.* Stimmung’ is of the opin- 
ion that at the close of the ninth century approximately two-thirds 
of the land within the wall of Mainz was owned by ecclesiastical 
corporations. 

Characteristic of the age is the increasing currency of terms which 
differentiate between rural land units (mansi) and town lots (area, 
arealis, arealae).® In the traditiones of Fulda the distinction is usu- 
ally observed. Upon the area were built small houses with the neces- 
sary buildings (casa et aedificia) or the more pretentious buildings, 
(salae). The small estate was terra aratura, or ‘domo curte locum, id 
est hovastat.’” The fact that some areae are mentioned without 
enumeration of buildings, shows that not every area was a hovastat. 

1 Rietschel, Die Civitas, p. 80-2. There were no Carolingian Pfalzen in Mainz, Strassburg 
or Speyer. Royal gifts to Fulda: Dronke, Codez, $1, no. 48, a. 779. In Mogontia civitate 
mansos XX et V mancipia LXVI et XVI lidos et vineas ad ipsa beneficia pertinentes. cf. Ibid. 
nos. 59, 145, 403. 

2 Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, 31, 149; also cf. Boos, Rheinische Kultur, 1, 206. 

3M.G.SS., xx1, 343; cf. Codex Laur., u, nos. 1342, 1347, 1412, 1418, 1965, 1996, 111, 3106, 
$452, 3714. For Worms, Codex Laur. 111, no. 3674. 

* Dronke, Codez, no. w, 6, 8, 18, 19, 20, 23, etc. 

5 Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, 31, 152. 

* See the above cited codices for any number of test cases. cf. for Tours, M. G. F. F., 
1, 158. 

7 For a discussion of these terms see Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, 31, 144 f, and esp. E. F. 


Graff, Althochdeutscher Sprachschatz oder Wérterbuch der Althochdeutschen Sprache, (Berlin, 
1834-43), rv, 528. 
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The town lots (arealae) were designated in the documents by the 
names of the owners,’ rarely by the names of the streets or precincts 
of the town. The large mansi for agriculture lay outside the wall, 
while the smaller areae within the wall were hovastaten” with gardens, 
orchards and vineyards. 

Besides the agriculturist (free and servile)* and the clergy, Jews 
and Frisians lived in the Rhenish towns. In the Regesten collected by 
Aronius‘ there is proof of Jews living in Cologne, Mainz and prob- 
ably Worms. Cologne had a special Jewish quarter as early as the 
first decades of the fourth century.’ By the ninth century it is quite 
probable that the Jews owned vineyards, gardens and mills in and 
about the towns where they lived.® 

The Frisians,’ the enterprising traders of the ninth century, had 
special quarters in Cologne, Worms and Mainz. They are known to 
have lived in Worms since the sixth century. At Mainz their quar- 
ter was near the river bank, west of the old market. The Frisian 
quarter in Cologne was inside the east wall near the river. Naturally, 
the traders lived near market and wharf. Incidentally it should be 
said that the markets of this period were either within or without 
the walls.® 

It is difficult to gain a definite picture of the topography of the 
ninth century town. We have mentioned the bishop’s church and 
manorial establishment, the quarters of the Jews and Frisians, the 

1 Rietschel, op. cit., p. 79. 


2 Dronke, Codez, nos., 86, 133, 137. 

3 Rietschel, op. cit., p. 85 f. The number of serfs in Mainz must have been considerable. 
Cf. Ibid., p. 86, nos., 2, 3. 

‘J. Aronius, Regesten zur Geschichte der Juden im Frdnkischen und Deutschen Reich bis 
zum Jahr 1273, (Berlin, 1902), cf. nos., 2, 6, 9, 18, 19, 29, 30, 38, 48; Br. Hahn, Die Wirt- 
schaftliche Tatigkeit der Juden im Frdnkischen und Deutschen Reich, (Freiburg, 1911), p. 12-23; 
R. Carlebach, Die rechtlichen und sozialen Verhédltnisse der Judengemeinden in Speyer, Worms 
und Mainz, (1900), p. 4 f; Keussen, Topographie Kélns, 1, 31, claims that Jews formed a 
ghetto in Cologne during the ninth century. 

5 Aronius, op. cit., I, no. 2. 

® Hahn, op. cit., p. 110 f. 

7 Cf. Keussen, Topographie, 1, 46; J. W. Thompson, “The Commerce of France in the 
Ninth Century,’ Journal of Political Economy, 23, (1915), 857 f; H. Pirenne, “Draps de Fris ou 
draps de Flandre?’ Vierteljahrschrift fiir Social und Wirtschaftschichte, vu, 308-15; Dopsch, 
op. cit., 11, 180 f. 

8S. Rietschel, Markt und Stadt in ihren rechltichen Verhdliniss, (Leipzig 1897), p. 68. 
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areae, casa, hovastat and the markets. Mainz had a locus and a 
‘Cestrina,”* along the extreme wall. The survival of a Roman place- 
name in Cologne, a bear den, the Berlich,? has provoked an interest- 
ing discussion. Trier had a Calidus furnus and Metz an ad Termas.* 
The houses were usually named after the owners. An interesting ex- 
ception occurs in Regensburg where a town establishment is called 
‘curtis quae dicitur Odolmaneshovestiti."* The streets are sometimes 
named. Mainz had a via publica, via communis, strata publica, via 
aegis, alta strata; but these names may have been inserted into the 
early sources when the Codex was edited about the year 1200.5 There 
was a vicus mercatorum at Aachen.® Gates and towers probably had 
names, but few of them are mentioned in the sources.’ 

The towns of the ninth century, i.e., before the Norse raids, pre- 
sent an anomalous status. The municipal government of Roman 
days had gradually disappeared. Several agencies, the bishop being 
the most important, exercised a quasi-public authority over some 
portion of the townspeople, but none unified the whole town popu- 
lation within the walls under its jurisdiction. Administratively, the 
town had become a political nonentity. Merchants and traders, who 
lived in separate quarters, had very little in common with the town 
population either economically or politically. And as for the markets 
they were established on estates and monasteries as much as in or 
near the towns.* Industry was rapidly passing or had passed over 
to manors. The conclusion must be that the town existed only in 
the physical sense. 

The economic and social revolution within and without the Ro- 


1 Dronke, Codez, 1, no. 154, 180. 

2 Keussen, op. cit., 1, 9, interpreted Berlich to mean Ebertrift, a swine pasture, hence an 
Almend; but H. Cramer, Annalen d. Hist. Vereins fiir den Niederrhein, 91, (1911), p. 4, sug- 
gests that it signified Baro-leich, Barenspiel, a bear-den near the old Roman amphitheatre. 

3 Rietschel, op. cit., p. 71. 

4 Ibid., p. 72. 

5 Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, 31, 142 and n. 47. 

6 Imbart de la Tour, ‘Des immunités commerciales accordées aux églises du vim au x 
siecle,’ Etudes d'histoire du Moyen dge, dediées 4 Gabriel Monod, (Paris, 1896), p. 71. 

7 Mains had six gates: Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, $1, p. 188. Cf. Mainzer Zeitschrift, 1, 
(1907), 37. 

8 Rietschel, op. cit., p. 126. 
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man cities also brought about a radical change in terminology. Two 
separate, though closely related, problems must be discussed in order 
to clarify our understanding of the technical vocabulary for the 
towns of the ninth century. One naturally wonders what new mean- 
ings were attached to the old Roman terms in these centuries of 
change in the social fabric of Europe. The terms were retained, but 
not with the same associations and connotations. The second prob- 
lem has to be with the translation of the technical Latin terms 
into the language of the conquerors. 

Our first problem is to trace the meaning of a series of Latin 
terms which designated either populous centers or fortified places.' 
The word civitas is the most important of the group, but the others 
(castrum, castellum, oppidum, urbs, municipium) must be discussed in 
order that the meaning of civitas may be fully understood. As is 
readily observable, these words represent three categories of facts. 
The first group-—castrum, castellum, oppidum and, in a measure urbs 
—referred to fortified areas. The second group {(urbs and muni- 
cipium) described urban life and institutions. These two words 
underwent, perforce, the most radical transformation in their sig- 
nification, primarily because the life which they defined ceased to 
be. The third, civitas, stood for an administrative area and, by the 
ninth century, had acquired a threefold meaning. 

Four of these terms were applied by the writers of the late Roman 
Empire to fortified areas. Castrum was a military encampment, for- 
tress or castle; castellum, a fortress, castle or a place of refuge. These 
two terms were never used to denominate urban centers, and their 
significance is purely military. The word oppidum meant a walled 
community regardless of its size or of its political status. Urbs was 
occasionally employed to designate a walled town, but its original 
significance was more civic than military. The term designated 
a city as such, i.e., a populous center. Incidentally it should be 
added that a street or quarter or a row of houses in an urbs was called 
vicus. Sometimes vicus was also applied to a village. 


1 For this discussion the best compact and concise study was done by Rietschel, Civitas, 
p. 19 f; ef. Viollet, op. cit., 1, p. 146 f. Cf. also Chenon: Nouvelle Revue, (1889), pp. 321 ff., 
515 ff. 
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The two words municipium and civitas were not employed in any 
military sense whatever. Municipium was the technical word for a 
free city, governed by its own laws and officials. This word was the 
most restricted in its meaning of this group of terms, and referred 
primarily to the political status of a city. The other word, civitas, 
had a varied career. Originally it defined the civil rights of indivi- 
duals in the Roman state, i.e., their citizenship. However, in the 
late third century, it came to apply primarily to an urban and rural 
territory, territoritum. Generally civitas stood for the administrative 
district of which the urbs was the capital; but it also signified the 
city in the restricted sense. 

Three forces were responsible for the evolution in terminology. 
Since no central government in Europe developed strength enough to 
impose general authority, the necessity for fortified areas persisted 
throughout this period from the third to the ninth century. More- 
over, the growth and expansion of the ecclesiastical organization of 
the church, one of the most important facts in the institutional his- 
tory of this period, fundamentally altered the meaning of many 
words. Finally, the German kings, untutored in the exact definition 
of Latin phraseology and confronted by a new social situation, gave 
new content to Latin terms. 

The Christian Church accommodated itself to the territorial or- 
ganization of the Roman Empire during the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies.' At the Council of Chalcedon (451) it was finally decreed 
that the territorial area of the ecclesiastical diocese should be con- 
terminous with the political civitas.2, Every Roman civitas should 
have a bishop. With few exceptions, this rule was literally followed 
in the ecclesiastical organization of Gaul. According to the Notitia 
Dignitatum (ca. a. p. 400) Gaul was divided into 17 provinces and 
115 civitates, i.e., municipal districts.? This territorial division was 
perpetuated by the Christian Church of Gaul in its diocesan organi- 
zation, because almost every civitas became an ecclesiastical diocese. 


1 Rietschel, op. cit., p. 21 and n. 21. 
2M.G. A. A., 1x, 552 ff. 
3 Notitia Dignitatum, (ed. by Seeck), p. 262 ff. 
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Wherever this transformation did not take place, the territorial civi- 
tas disappeared from the political map of Europe. 

As a result of the invasions and of the collapse of the Roman po- 
litical structure, the diocese supplanted the Roman municipal dis- 
trict, the civitas. When the Germans began the reorganization of the 
conquered country, they found the ecclesiastical divisions, the dio- 
ceses, already well established. By identifying territorially their 
administrative area, the pagus, with the diocese, they created the 
secular and political counterpart to the ecclesiastical diocese. Hence- 
forth the same area had a double signification and purpose. On the 
one hand it was a pagus presided over by a count, comes civitatum; 
and on the other, it was a diocese presided over by a bishop. The 
ecclesiastical and civil areas of jurisdiction were identical. 

All the sources of the fifth, sixth and seventh centuries— official 
documents, conciliar canons, histories and lives of saints—reflect 
this momentous transition in European political and social institu- 
tions. Gregory of Tours is the most authentic witness of this change 
in terminology.! A fortified town which was an episcopal capital was 
designated by him either as civitas, urbs, oppidum, or sometimes 
municipium. Some of these towns were denominated royal towns,” 
but the usage did not persist. Both civitas and urbs signified either 
the diocese or the episcopal city. In Bishop Gregory’s history these 
terms are synonymous, and if there is any preference shown, it is 
for urbs. As indicated above, civitas is also synonymous with comita- 
tus or pagus. In contrast with the fortified episcopal civitas, the 
terms castrum, castellum, oppidum, and sometimes municipium, 
specify a fortified town which was not an episcopal capital. Gregory 
of Tours applies the term oppidum to eleven civitates of Gaul, all 
of which were of greater importance than the castra. Castrum or 
castellum described a fortified place of relative importance. It also 
designated a castle or fort and sometimes even a fortified villa. 

The term which suffered most from the social change was muni- 
cipium, and naturally, because its meaning represented the most 


1 Dalton, op. cit., pp. 158-162; Rietschel, op. cit., p 27 ff. 
2 Greg. Turon., vu, 16. 
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significant element of Roman urban civilization.! The term was 
used indifferently for castrum, or oppidum. By the tenth century it 
applied to a chateau having a special count. The significant fact 
is that it ceased to have any connection with episcopal organization 
or urban life. By the twelfth century it was synonymous with 
castrum or oppidum and designated a fortified place.” 

The development of the terms civitas and urbs on German soil 
was somewhat different from that in Gaul. The thirteen episcopal 
sees in this territory (Chur, Constance, Basel, Strassburg, Worms, 
Speyer, Mainz, Cologne, Trier, Metz, Tongres, Augsburg and 
Regensburg) were Roman foundations and, by the seventh century, 
episcopal sees (except Regensburg).* They were old Roman civitates, 
which had been circumvallated in the late third and fourth centuries. 
To these was given the designation civitas, which was fully accepted 
by the ninth century.* The rule obtained that only an episcopal 
capital was called civitas. No castrum or burg’ was ever called 
civitas or urbs, although a civitas was sometimes called castrum 
or burg. This narrow meaning remained the exclusive one in the 
areas of the thirteen bishoprics. The term was never associated 
with the political territory, the gau, nor was it applied to the bishop’s 
diocese. In the Rhineland civitas and urbs invariably denoted the 
walled town, the episcopal capital, or the town and its immediate 
environs. The diocese was called either parrochia or diocesia.® 
Civitas was exclusively applied to the old Roman foundations the 
episcopal capitals, until the twelfth century. The term civitas, 
which originally designated a city and its territory, lost its original 
meaning altogether. In Gaul it stood for the diocesan capital and 
for the diocese as well; in Germany it signified the diocesan capital 
only. The specifically urban connection had completely disappeared. 
The civitas was not only circumvallated but also composed the resi- 
dential town of the bishop. 


1 Rietschel, op. cit., pp. 23-27. 

? Longnon, Atlas historique de la France depuis César jusqu’d nos jours (Paris, 1885-1907), 
pp. 18 ff. 

3 M. G. Concilia, 1, 190-2, 200-1; Rietschel, op. cit., p. 183; Hauck, op. cit., 1, passim. 

‘ Rietschel, op. cit., pp. 54-58. 

5 Ibid., p. 58. 

* Ibid., pp. 59-60. 
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The phrase ‘situm in suburbio” so frequently employed in the 
documents of this period to locate monasteries and property signi- 
fied only that such property was located in the vicinity of the town. 
Sometimes the term was used with respect to property located even 
at a distance from the town, and excavations have frequently solved 
the problem of the location of such properties. The term suburbium 
must, therefore, be taken in a loose sense, and any attempt to re- 
strict its meaning must be based upon archaeological evidence. 
A suburbium may have been immediately outside the walls of the 
town, in its vicinity, or in the mark, gau or pagus.? 

The flexibility of these terms indicates how much the agricultural 
régime blurred the exact meaning of words formerly descriptive of 
Roman urban conditions. These definitions, however, must not 
confuse our ideas about the conditions which obtained in and near 
the civitas. Civitas is not a proof of the presence of a population 
with distinctively urban interests and organization, and suburbiwm 
is not necessarily evidence of the concentration and growth of 
population in the towns of this period. Several German scholars’ 
have endeavored to prove the early rise of German town life and 
organization from the terms later employed to designate things 
specifically urban. By this philological jugglery it would be easily 
possible to construct a glowing account of the urban culture of the 
Carolingian Renaissance. Certainly words change their meanings 
to confirm to transformations in the social conceptions of suc- 
cessive ages. It may be confidently asserted that the towns did not 
possess an urban character until the eleventh century, and even 
then the urban aspects were not outstanding in many towns. The 
transition from an agrarian to an urban town was very slow. 


1 Rietschel, op. cit., p. 62; L. H. Labande, Histoire de Beauvais et de ses Institutions, (Paris, 
1892), pp. 31-34, and L. Halphen, Etudes Critiques, (Paris, 1921), p. 51. 

2 Rietschel, op. cit., 61-2. 

3 Ibid., 91 f; P. Kletler, ‘Nordwesteuropas Verkehr, Handel und Gewerbe im friihen Mittel- 
alter,’ Deutsche Kultur, Hist. Reihe, (Wien, 1924); See Review in American Historical Review, 
xxx1, 107 ff. by J. W. Thompson; O. Hellwig, Deutsche Staidtewesen zur Zeit der Ottonen, 
(Breslau, 1875); P. Damas, Beitriige zur Geschichte der Deutschen Stidte zur Zeit der friinkischen 
Kaiser, (Breslau, 1879). Refutation by Hegel, Neues Archiv, xvimt, (1893); W. Gerlach, 
Entstehungszeit der Stadtbefestigungen in Deutschland, (Leipzig, 1913). 
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Equally interesting is the translation of the term civitas by the 
Germans.'! It is a proved fact that the Celts were builders and 
inhabitants of towns, but the early Germans never built cities nor 
lived in them.? They had fortified places—the castrum and oppidum 
of Tacitus—to which they could retreat when their villages were 
attacked. The Celts were a city-building and city-dwelling people, 
but never the early Germans. Since they knew not cities and urban 
life, they had no comprehension of what a Roman civitas signified. 
It was manifestly impossible for them to translate Roman urban 
terms into Teutonic urban terms, because there were no German 
words corresponding to civitas, munictpium and urbs. 

In the period of the second to the ninth century, the Germans 
made translations or transliterations of Greek and Latin words. 
Whether it be Ulfilas* of the fourth century or the Bavarian Otfrid‘ 
and the Saxon author of the Heliand’ of the ninth century matters 
little, 7édus, civitas, urbs, municipium are invariably rendered baurg, 
bure, burch, purch, purg, pure, birig.6 It is interesting to note in 
passing that burg was the earliest German word to penetrate into the 
Latin language. In a Latin inscription of the Danubian region, 
ca. 185 A.D., the word burgus appears for the first time: ‘“omnem 
burgis a solo extructis . .. munivit.’"” In the minds of the ninth 
century Germans a civitas was a burg and the burg was built for 
protection and not for habitation. It should also be added that 
suburbana was written interpurgi or vuriburgt. 

A few other terms of special importance occur in the sources of 


1 Hegel, Lateinische Wérter und Deutsche Begriffe, Neues Archiv, xvi, 212 f; G. Waitz» 
Jahrbiicher Konig Heinrichs, p. 234 ff. 

2 Tacitus, Germania, c. 16, Historiae, tv, 64. 

* Rietschel, op. cit., p. 96; S. Feist, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der gotischen Sprache, 
(Halle, 1923 2 Aufi.), p. 62. 

4 Hegel, op. cit., p. 212; J. Kelle, Evangeliumbuch Otfrid von Weissenburg, (Regensburg, 
1856), 1, pp. 14, 15; 17, 13, m1, 6, 12; 8, 14; 23, 10, rv, 6, 22; 4, 60. 

5 Hegel, op. cit., p. 213; Rietschel, op. cit., p. 96; E. Sievers, Heliand, (Halle, 1878); see 
Glossary under burg. 

6 Steinmeyer und Sievers, Die Althochdeutschen Glossen, 111 Bd., see burg. F. Kluge, 
Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Sprache, (Berlin, 1924, 2 Aufl.), see burg. 

7C. I. L., ut, no. $385; again in $71 a. pD., no. 3653. Cf. Vegetius, De Re Militari Libri 
Quatuor, (1592), p. 358, (1v, 10); Isidori Orig., Opera Omnia, T. 111, (1798), 9, 2: 99;9 4: 28, 
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the ninth century. In many of the traditionsurkunden the legal 
phrase ‘actum civitate publice’ occurs.! Pavia and Regensburg are 
the only towns that are denominated civitas regia, which Rietschel 
translates Landeshauptstadt, i.e., territorial capital.2 Worms and 
Poitiers are the only towns called civitas publica, Pfalzorte.* Conse- 
quently the phrase ‘actum civitate publice’ does not imply a royal 
town or a royal estate; it merely signifies that the recorded trans- 
action was consummated before the authority of the district, the 
freie Gerichtsgemeinde. It is only another proof that the town was 
socially and politically a part of the surrounding territory. 

The ninth century civitas was a complete record of the social 
revolution which had changed Europe from a highly articulated 
urban civilization to an agrarian régime. Every vestige of its urban 
life was effaced; even most of the streets were covered with débris 
or were torn up. The walls still stood as silent witnesses of a former 
grandeur and sentinels of an entombed civilization. They were, 
however, to be of material aid to the burghers in defending their 
claims against the hostile feudal and ecclesiastical forces during the 


high Middle Ages. 
1 Rietschel, op. cit., p. 77 f. 
2 Ibid., p. 74. 
3 Ibid., p. 75. 
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UNE HYMNE BILINGUE A SAINT NICOLAS 


C’sest a l’obligeance du R. P. Bayssac que je dois de connaftre, par l’inter- 
médiaire de mon ami Antoine Thomas, cette piéce, égarée dans un manu- 
scrit auquel les romanistes n’ont aucune raison de s’intéresser, et qui, au 
reste, n’est méme pas signalée au Catalogue.! Ce manuscrit, qui provient 
de la collection de Mazarin, et porte depuis le X VIII® siécle la cote 34614, 
est un petit in 8°, comptant 18 feuillets de parchemin, od ont été transcrits, 
vers la fin du XIII° siécle,? de courts traités sur la liturgie, notamment sur 
les ornements ecclésiastiques, la célébration des heures et de la messe, etc. 
L’hymne 4 Saint Nicolas est transcrite au recto du fol. 18 (et dernier) 
qui, semble-t-il, était resté blanc. L’écriture, élégante et fine, différente 
de celle du reste du MS., est sensiblement de la méme époque, fin XIII* 
ou commencement du XIV° siécle. La premiére strophe est surmontée de 
portées (sur quatre lignes) garnies de notes; rien n’indique le début des 
autres, sinon la majuscule du premier mot, qui est toujours le nom du 
saint.® 

Quant au fond, elle n’offre rien de nouveau ni méme de curieux. Les 


thémes qu’elle traite, le caractére joyeux de la féte (str. i), la précoce absti- 
nence du saint (ii), les deux miracles des jeunes filles dotées (iii) et des 
trois clercs ressuscités (v), l’élévation miraculeuse de Nicolas au siége de 
Myrrhe (iv), la protection accordée par lui aux mariniers (vi) se retrouvent 
dans la plupart des hymnes ou proses qui lui sont consacrées; ils figurent 
tous, sauf un (str. v), et 4 peu prés dans le méme ordre, dans I’un des plus 
anciens de ces morceaux, la prose Congaudenter exultemus.* 


1 Catalogus codicum manuscriptorum bibliothecae regiae, 111 (Paris, 1744), 422. 
? Les auteurs du Catologus, qui ont une tendance bien connue & rajeunir les MSS, I’attri- 


buent avec quelque hésitation au XIV°. 
3 Le bas de la page est occupé par quelques vers latins d’une écriture plus récente, conte- 


nant des réflexions morales ou satiriques: 


Nobile vincendi genus est paciencia: vincit 
qui patitur: si vis vincere, disce pati. 
Magnum prelatum faciunt lucra magna Pilatum. 
Tl doit manquer ici un pentamétre. 


‘ Du Méril, Poésies populaires latines antérieures au XII* siécle (Paris 1843), p. 170 (d’aprés 
un MS. du XI siecle). 
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Ce qui fait l’intérét de cette piéce, c’est cette alternance réguliére des 
vers latins et frangais que nous trouvons, 4 une époque bien antérieure, 
dans le Ludus super iconia sancti Nicolai (od les vers frangais forment 
uniquement des refrains).' Ici les trois vers latins et les quatre frangais se 
succédent dans l’ordre: aaa bebcb, les vers en a et c étant de sept syllabes, 
ceux en b de six. 

Le texte frangais présente quelques traits, phonétiques ou graphiques, 
propres aux manuscrits exécutés dans la région picarde (doche, venredi, 
peut-étre auge, subj. de oir, z finale pour s, k au lieu de qu). La seule diffi- 
culté qui nous y arréte est la construction ou l’interprétation de la strophe 
iii. Sion fait de Nicholao le régime indirect de empueploie, la construc- 
tion est claire, mais que signifie ce verbe empueploier? Le contexte 
exige ici le sens ‘confier, reeommander,’ mais comment le rattacher au 
théme de empueploier, qui ne peut étre que populus ou publicus? Le 
sens le plus natural de ce verbe serait celui du latin publicare, ‘mettre en 
commun,’ qui est en effet attesté;? et ce verbe, étant donnée la nature du 
récit, pourrait fort bien avoir pour régime direct ses filles. Mais alors la 
phrase ne se construit plus. Le reméde consiste peut-étre 4 supposer, 
entre les vers 19 et 20, une lacune correspondant 4 deux demi-strophes, 
ot étaient exposées les relations qui s’établissaient entre le saint et le 
pére indigne. 

Voici le texte de cette piéce intéressante: 


I 
Nicholaus hodie 


Fit causa leticie: 
Filii ecclesie, 
Loés le roi de glorie. 
5 Del Signor cui feste est hui 
Joiose est la memorie: 
Grans vertus fist Deus por lui, 
Si com nos dist l’estorie. 


II 


Nicholai praesulis 
10 Virtus a cunabulis 
Claruit miraculis: 
Oés com doche enfance: 
Une fois el merkedi 
De lait prist sustenance, 
15 Et nient plus el venredi, 
Si grans fu s’astenance. 


1 Champollion, Hilarii versus et ludi (Paris, 1838), p. 34. 
2 Voy. Godefroy, s. v, publier 4; l’article peuploier n’a rien & faire ici. 
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Ill 


Nicholao debitor, 
Ne sit fame perditor, 
Nec pudoris venditor, 
20 Ses filles empueploie: 
Nicholas atent la nuit, 
Crient que nus ne l’oie; 
Jete l’or, si s’en refuit; 
Honor lor rent et joie. 


IV 


25 Nicholaum supplici 
Vox clamat pontifici 
Dignum clero prefici; 
Mout ama Deus son estre; 
Mout fu plains d’austorité, 
80 Quant par la vois celestre 
De sa Mirre la cité 
Fu fais eveske et meistre. 


Vv 


‘Nicholae, propera: 
Tres sumus, nos libera! 
35 Tres tibi connumera.’ 
Deus, tant ont foi parfite! 
Mout ert lons, selunc son cors, 
Prés en esperite, 
Quant Deus les prisons mist fors 
40 Tos trois par sa merite. 


VI 


Nicholao comite, 

Naute, nil metuite: 

Christus est cum milite, 
Tote est la mers serie. 

45 ‘Vos, fait il, ki m’apelés, 

Pres sui ke vos aie, 

Je sui 0 vos, ne cremés, 
Je ne vos faurai mie.’ (') 





1 Lecons rejetées: 20 empueploe.—22 !’oie] MS. lauge ou lauoie.—36 tant nait fois.—48 
faurai] faira. 


A. JEANROY, 
Paris. 














Notes 
ADVICE FROM A PHYSICIAN TO HIS SONS. 


The following very human document in the shape of a letter from a phy- 
sician of Valencia in the Spanish peninsula to his two sons, studying at Tou- 
louse, has seemed to deserve publication. It throws light upon such homely, 
daily matters as food, clothing and costume, both for summer and winter, 
day and night. It gives illuminating details as to personal hygiene, and 
suggests the error of the view that, because the mediaeval universities did 
not build stadiums, indulge in intercollegiate athletics, or institute depart- 
ments of physical education, therefore the mediaeval student took little or 
no exercise. It illustrates both student and family life, our fourteenth- 
century father being even more solicitous that his boys keep out of draughts 
and wear sufficiently warm clothing than a modern mother would be. It is 
naturally of much medical interest for its particular prescriptions of drugs 
and medicines as well as its counsels of hygiene and preventive medicine. 
By its insistence upon personal cleanliness and its advice to select lodgings 
removed from all foul smells of ditches or latrines, and insistence on the 
importance of breathing pure air, it confirms my contention made in a re- 
cent article! that the Middle Ages have been unjustly represented as nor- 
mally unsanitary. 

Rather surprising is our physician’s statement that about six hours of 
sleep a day is enough, especially in the case of two growing boys, and also 
centuries before development of artificial lighting beyond the candle stage 
had made staying up late at night a temptation. But if the fourteenth 
century youth at Toulouse had no cinemas or ‘great white way’ to seduce 
him from early retiring, study at night appears to have been at least as 
common then as now. It is true that the sons may have been at taverns or on 
the streets when the father thought of them as occupied with evening stu- 
dies. However, he does not object to their ‘enjoying |themselves with their 
friends.’ 

The letter also seems of some linguistic importance, since a number of 
words of an unusual sort, difficult to translate exactly, or to find in existing 
mediaeval Latin dictionaries, are used for herbs, drugs, contemporary arti- 
cles of clothing, and other things in common use. Thus we find libellus 
employed in the sense of a small stove, oven, or heater. Moral and religious 
counsel are not given to the extent that many would expect from such a 
mediaeval letter, but a tactful word on the subject is inserted under the 
heading, ‘Of accidents of the soul’. But perhaps the chief service of our trea- 
tise is to make us feel that we are dealing with actual persons, to take us 
back with vivid versimilitude into the fourteenth century, and to drive 


1 ‘Sanitation, Baths, and Street-cleaning in the Middle Ages and Renaissance.’ SPECULUM. 
III (1928), 192-203. 
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home the conviction that the men of that period were not very different 
beings from those of today. Prescriptions have changed more than physi- 
cians, and curricula have altered more than students, while the danger of 
coughs and colds remains about the same. 

The letter occurs in a fifteenth-century membrane manuscript of the 
British Museum, MS Sloane 3124, fol. 74°-77" (old numbering, fols. 82r— 
85r). The manuscript once was at Montpellier, where it formed a part of 
the library of Franciscus Ranchinus. It contains somewhat more than three 
hundred and fifty leaves, and its contents are largely medical. Our letter, 
as it is found in this manuscript, is evidently a copy and not the original, 
being in the same handwriting as medical treatises of other authors which 
precede and follow it. Indeed, a work of Arnold of Villanova begins on the 
same page on which our letter leaves off. Our treatise is dated 1315, and 
while there is evidence that the copyist at first wrote, or started to write, 
1415, the earlier date seems the more acceptable. Toulouse was threatened 
with war in 1415, and most of the works which compose the present manu- 
script are of thirteenth- and fourteenth-century authorship or translation.! 

While our physician is said to address his two sons, his advice—at least 
in the copy of it which has reached us—seems to be addressed to one re- 
cipient for whom the second person singular is employed. This may be 
because it has come to be thought of as meant for an indefinite general 
reader or member of a student body. In connection with our physician’s 
name, Peter Fagarola, as it appears to be spelled in the Sloane manuscript, it 


may be noted that a Bernard Figarola was médecin de chambre at the court 
of Aragon about 1387.2 Possibly they were of the same family. The text 
follows; a translation will appear in Annals of Medical History. 


MS. SioaneE 3124, fol. 74°-77" 
Sequitur Regimen conditum a Petro Fagarola’ in artibus et in medicina magistro 
quod ab ipso fuit missum a civitate Valencie ad civitatem Tholosanam duobus 
filiis ipsius studentibus in ipsa civitate Tholosana degentibus anno domini millesimo 
CCC™°* X° quinto. 


De Cibis seu in Modum Cibi, etc. 


_ Caveas nimium et frequenter comedere presertim in nocte. Vita comedere cepas 
crudas nisi raro quia ebetant intellectum et omnes sensus. 


1 The latest definite date of authorship appears to be September 23, 1393, for a treatise 
on the pestilence made by the counsel of the medical faculty of Bologna and written by 
Gandolphus of Padua. It occurs at fol. 51%-61.% But possibly the Practica may. Philipi 
Alanfancii Englici, fol. 196Y-220, opening, ‘Cura effimere ex oppillatione ...’ isa later work. 

2 Luis Comenges, ‘Contribution & I’étude de l’histoire de la médecine dans le royaume 
d’Aragon,’ Janus, VIII (1903), 523-529, 574-582: page 528. 

* Fagraola, Fagraiola, and Fagaiola are other possible readings. 

* There seems to have been an erasure here; perhaps CCCC was written first and then 
altered to CCC™°, 
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Vita omnia lactissima sicut lac et caseum recentem nisi raro presertim. Caven- 
dum est ineadem mensa lac comedere et pisces vel lac et vinum etc., nam lac cum 
piscibus vel lac cum vino generant lepram. 

Porcum recentem non nimis frequentes; porcus salpressus! bonus est etc. Non 
multas nuces comedas nisi raro et post pisces. Idem dico de carnibus et fructibus, 
nam dure et male digestionis sunt. 

Potus tuus sit bis vel ter vel quater in mensa. Extra mensam raro bibas nam me- 
lius esset in mensa semel superfluere quam extra mensam bibere. Non vinum sine 
aqua, et si nimis sit frigida, calefac eam in yeme. Malum est enim assuescere vinum 
forte sine commixtione aque. 

Recordare de aqua putei Tholoze quare coqua? cum aqua Garone quia male aque 
sunt Tholoze. 

Item postquam surrexeris a mensa ablue os (fol. 74”) cum vino. Hoc facto cape 
unum cloquear istius dregete. Recipe carni preparati cum aceto et exicati coriandri 
similiter preparati ana modicum; assatorum seminis feniculi eufrazie florum albi 
albi ana 35 ii; coriandri conditi anisi confecti liquirissee rase ana 9 i et 6; gariofili 
mastis cubebe ana 3 iii; galange cardamomi ana 3 ii; zinziberis albi 3 vi; zuccari 
panis albi 3, iii.* fiat dregeta que ponatur in massapano. Et istam teneas in camera 
in loco secreto [secco?], confortabit enim tibi digestionem caput visum intellectum 
et memoriam et deffendet a reumate. 


De Sompno. 


Sompnus sufficiens et naturalis est dormire per quartam partem diei naturalis 
aut parum plus aut minus. si aliter fiat, pervertit naturam. peccant superflua, 
quare cave nisi sit casus urgens et necessarius. 

Cave dormire ressupinus nisi raro, enim multa incomoda parit. sed sompnus tuus 
sit in latere aut super ventre et primo super latere dextro deinde super sinistro. 

Non dormias in yeme cum pedibus frigidis sed primo eos calefac ad ignem vel 
ambulatione aut aliter, et in estate non dormias sotularibus* calsiatis quia prolaben- 
tur fumositates que cerebro et memorie valde obsunt. 

Non dormias statim ventre repleto sed post horam a cibo sumpto. nisi sit preur- 
gens necessitas etiam post cibum sumptum ambula (fol. 75") modicum saltim per 
carreriam ut cibus dessendat ad fundum stomachi et ne in ore stomachi supernatet, 
quoniam effumat ad caput et repletur reumate et memoriam subripit et amputat. 

Item cave iacere in loco reumatico ut puta in domo infima vel subtaranea (sic). 


1 For salpetrus? 

2 A sign above the qg would indicate that other letters (probably er) should be inserted, 
but it appears superfluous. 

3 Regarding these signs of apothecaries’ weights we read in our same manuscript (Sloane 
8124, fol. 66r) at the close of the pest tractate of John Jacobi: 

‘Ad evidenciam ponderum est notandum quod in libri sunt quatuor quartaroria, in quar- 
tarorio quatuor 3. In uncia sunt VIII’ 3 et in drama sunt tres 8. In scrupulo sunt XX“ 
grana. Item aureus solidus et exagium (?) sunt idem et est pondus 3 iet f. Item sestarcium 
est librorum ii et f.’ 

‘ Ducange, however, in defining sotulares or subtalares, says, ‘Pedulium genus, quibus 
maxime Monachi per noctem utebantur in aestate.’ 
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De Aere vel Continente 


Elige hospicium ab omni fetore segregatum ut puta valli aut latrinarum et simi- 
lia, quoniam aerem et anelitum continue atrahimus qui, si infectus est, inficit nos 
plus et fortius quam cibi et potus corrupti. 

Item in yeme camera tua sit clausa ab omni vento nocivo et habeas paleas in 
pavimento ne frigiditas ledat te. 

Item si potes habere carbones vel ligna frustatim siza in libello lutato de bono 
luto, vel caminea et ignem in camera teneas, bonum est. 

Item sis bene indutus bene calciatus et per viam habeas patiscia ut pedes habeas 
calidos. 

Item non facias tibi pileum de salsamentis (?) ut quidam nam nocent. 

Item cum videbis alios studentes portare capucium inductum et tu fac similiter 
et si opus est foleratum. 

Item de nocte dum studes debes tenere super capucium buretum et super genas 
(fol. 75”). 

Item cum vis dormire de nocte teneas unum berretum album in capite et sub 
genis et alterum de colore desuper. oportet enim de nocte calidius servare caput 
quam de die. 

Item tempore magnarum pluviarum bonum est portare per viam super capucium 
unum berretum vel galerum idest capellum ne caput balneatur. ymo etiam quos- 
dam (portare?) buretum super capucium tempore cereno et magis cum frigore ut 
coram magnatibus buretum removentes scuzentur ne capucium deponant. 

Item serva tibi caligas et pedes non sinas fieri sordidos. 

Item ablue caput si assuetus es abluere saltim de xv in xv diebus cum lexivo 
[lixivio?] calido et in loco clauso a vento in vespere festi iuxta noctem. deinde excica 
capillos cum manutergio fortiter fricando. post liga, deinde buretum vel capucium 
apponas. 

Item pectina tibi caput singulis diebus si velis mane et vespere ante cibum vel 
saltim post si aliter non potes. 

Item cave ne ventus per fenestram vel foramen invadat te dum studes vel dormis 
ymmo omni hora. nam latenter invadit homines. 

Item in (e)state si non vis habere pulices vel non plures, singulis diebus cameram 
munda cum scopa et eam cum aqua non irrigabis nam ex pulvere humido generan- 
tur, sed interdum cum (fol. 76") aceto forti irrigabis quod etiam cor et cerebrum 
confortat. 

Si velis cotidie aliquem locum ambulare mane et vespere fac, et, si est tempus fri- 
gidum, si potes currere, ventre vacuo curre, vel saltim festinanter ambula, ut 
calor naturalis vivificetur. Ignis enim cito scingitur si non commoveatur vel even- 
tetur. Ventre tamen pleno non est currendum sed suaviter ambulandum ut cibus 
ad fundum descendat stomachi. 

Si non potes extra hospicium excitari aut quia tempus non patitur aut quia 
pluviosum, assende ter vel quater gradarium festinanter et in camera bacculum 
ponderosum grossum ut gladium habeas et modo cum una manu modo cum alia 
quasi sgrimando moveas donec fere fatigis, hocque plurimum valet ad calefacien- 
dum et fumositates per poros egrediendum et alias superfluitates consumendum. 
Similiter saltare exercicium est, eciam cantare est exercicium pectoris, et si hoc 
feceris habebis menbra sana, intellectum sanum et memoriam, et vitabis reuma. 
Similiter ludus pile. Omnes hii inventi sunt non pro ludo sed exercicio. Labor autem 
nimius est vitandus in continuo usu. 
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De Accidentibus Anime 
Accidencia anime maximam habent ut ira tristicia et amor mulierum timor nimia 
solli(ci)tudo, de quibus omnibus nil amplius dico nisi quod vites omnes passiones 
anime tibi nocivas et leteris et gaudeas cum amicis et bonis et (fol. 76”) diligas 
honestatem et pacienciam que magis afferunt animo delicias et maxime si deum 
toto corde diligas. 
De Tussi 


Si tussis infestat te caveas ab omnibus frigidis et acetosis, a salsis et frixis. Et si 
sit causa tussis reuma frigida, tunc fiat saculus de milli(?) sale calamenti ana missis 
ter in simul, et fiat saculus cadratus qui calidus ponatur supra summitatem capitis 
aut supra comissuram. Et in ore teneatur unum parvum frustum liquiris rase qui 
masticetur inter dentes aut dregeta facta de liquiricia. Similiter confert sirupus de 
capillis veneris, sirupus de ysopo, sirupus borraginis, si sumatur cum aqua scabiose 
aqua lilii aqua sambucis aqua betonice aqua anthos ana vel fiat gargarismum tepidi 
in ore. Similiter confert dyera yeris Salamonis diapenidion dyagragantum frigidum 
conditum penidiarum grana pini et similia. Item si tucis sit cum reumate calido 
de quo sunt signa perfecta calor ardor in gula et salsedo magna sitis, in hoc sumatur 
diagragrantis frigidi aut diapenidii sine speciebus cum sirupo violato vel sirupo de 
papavere. et hoc sumatur lanbendo non subito transgluciendo, et hoc fiat sine 
quacumque comestione mane et sero. Post ea immediate recipe pannum lineum sub- 
tile et in oleo rose tepido extingatur et tepidus supra comissuram capitis aplicetur 
et hoc fiat bis in die. 

Item in reumate (fol. 77") frigido caveat ab omni brodio et offis quantum possi- 
bile est et a potu superfluo. Sed comedat omnia assa non in aqua lixata et comedat 
omnia cibaria spissa ut risum et fabba fracta a cortice mundata et similia cum 
carnibus conditis. 

Item in reumate calido comedat ordeatum amidum avenatum conditis cum lacte 
amigdalorum et zucarria pira et poma cocta cum zuccaria que etiam valent in reu- 
mate frigido. Item potetur vinum citrinum clarum et bene linphatum. Item simili- 
ter valet in hoc casu diagragantum frigidum diapenidion sine speciebus zuccarum 
violatum conditum penidiarum et similia. et hoc sufficiat quantum est dereuma, 


Expuicir Deo Gratis AMEN AMEN. 
Lynn THORNDIKE, 
Columbia University, New York 


SOME LEONINE SUMMARIES OF GEOFFREY OF 
MONMOUTH’S HISTORIA REGUM BRITANNIAE 
AND OTHER POEMS 


Tue Bibliothéque Municipale at Douai, France, has a fine collection of 
manuscripts. Among them are to be found two, which contain, in addi- 
tion to other works, Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Historia Regum Britanniae. 
They are numbered 880 and 882, and both belong to the end of the twelfth 
century. I shall! refer to MS. 880 as D, and to MS. 882 as D,. 

These two MSS of Geoffrey deserve consideration, because they con- 
tain material not found in thirty-six other MSS of Geoffrey which I 
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have collated. In the first place, in the case of D, we know the name of 
the scribe, to whom reference is also made in the Catalogue of the Library 
of Douai (p. 636): ‘... Une piéce de vers léonins se lit au folioI et une 
autre au folio 88”°. Cette derniére commence par ces vers qui nous révélent 
le nom d’écrivain: 


Haec Bernardus ego, qui sub Domini cruce dego, 
Scriptis allego scriptaque saepe lego.’ 


While the poem which begins with these lines reveals the name of the 
scribe, the other one, on fol. 1', which opens this MS. and precedes the 
first work in it, i.e. the Historia Troianorum of [Pseudo]-Dares (fol. 1’-13'), 
is also of importance. Since the same scribe wrote not only the Historia 
Troianorum and that of Geoffrey, but also the first and last poems, it must 
follow that these two leonine poems and all the other poems contained in 
this MS., which will be quoted below, are all due to the pen of Bernardus. 
Inasmuch then as the first piece of D throws some light on the personality 
of Bernardus and gives the reasons why he devoted his time and leisure 
to scribbling leonine verses (which are found in this MS. in greater number 
than is stated in the Catalogue), it will not be amiss to give a transcript 
of it. In this article I shall use the following signa:/totidem litterae erasae; 
( )e coniectura addita; [] ex D, addita;m; manus librarii; m; manus cor- 
rectoris; ss. suprascript.; ras. in rasura. 


The ‘premiére piéce’ of Bernardus (D, fol. 1") consists of three columns, 
the third of which is mutilated because the margin has been cut off. But 
luckily here and there a part of a letter has been left, a fact that enabled 
me to supply or to conjecture the necessary endings. Here is the trans- 
script: 


Cotumn I 


Qui pater es meus, Haec nova lectio, 
o sator, o Deus, quam lego vel scio, 
haec tibi libo: nuper adepta, 


Dum quasi saxeus, Ut modo sentio, 
et miser et reus, clamat ut actio, 


haec nova scribo. pellit inepta. 


Ergo, caro licet Hac gula praeterit, 
improba dimicet, et mea deserit 
hiis ego pello, optio curas, 


Quod mihi non licet, Quas caro suggerit, 
et tibi displicet, illecebras terit 
haut sine bello. haec nocituras. 
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Coiumn II Coiumn III 
Scribere dum paro Curritur haec v (ia ), 
quae replicat Maro, tendit hiant (ia ) 
iure poeta, carbasa v (entus ). 
—_ — is aro, 5 Troia fit obv (ia ), 
ante sitet care quam subit inv (ia ) 5 
fitque quiets. Graeca iuv (entus ). 


Clyo veni mea, 
disce, quod antea 
non habuisti, 


Troia fit hospi (ta ) 
post mala praesti (ta ) 
linquere por (tae ), 


Ut tibi postea 10 
sit quasi lactea Sed male terri (ta ) 10 
gratia Christi. cogitur incli (ta ) 
Incipe texere turma coh (orte ). 
per metra, vellere ' 
quomodo rapto 15 Graecia condol (et ), 
aequora transvol (et ), 
Pergama perdere en sua ve (la )! 15 
Graecia vespere 
prevalet apto. Sternere nam vol (et ), 
Nevite mittit ut reliquos sol (et ), 
reer eneere hos ea te (la ). 
hoc duce tollitur 20 , (la) 
aurea pellis; Illa piissi (ma ), 
nobilis, opti (ma ), 20 


Praedo revertitur, 
undique vergitur 
unda rebellis. 


proxima cae (lis ), 


Post mala pluri (ma ) 
16 Pergama P/ergama. fit velut ulti (ma ) 
22 Praedo P/redo. Troia fide (lis ). 





This piece may be characterized as a kind of invocation, and, at the 
same time, a fitting prologue to the Historia Troianorum of [Pseudo]-Dares. 
It is not devoid of a personal touch. Bernardus finds pleasure in writing, 
an occupation which helps him to silence and to crush ‘ . . . quas caro 
suggerit illecebras.’ Interesting, too, is his praise of Vergil. 


II 


But illecebrae of all sorts are not always silenced at once and for ever. 
No wonder then that Bernardus availed himself of every opportunity 
to compose fresh lines, whose quality must make one doubt whether 
Clio inspired them. In D, in the part containing Geoffrey’s Historia, 
nine leonine pieces are to be found, which I shall give in numerical order. 
Their contents give us a brief outline of Geoffrey’s Historia. Before quot- 
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ing them, however, a short description of that part of D containing the 
Historia of Geoffrey must be given, because it is with this part that we 
are chiefly concerned. 

This part of D is written in minuscule script and is, on the whole, well 
preserved. At the same time, however, it lacks finishing touches; this 
may be classified under three headings. (1) Some chapters have painted 
initials (red and green), or initials sometimes completed, at other times 
merely sketched, in the same ink in which the MS. was written. (2) Some 
lack them entirely. (3) Some lack them in the space left for that purpose, 
but have them indicated in the margin. The same classification applies 
to the nine leonine summaries. Of these only the first has, in addition 
to painted capitals (red and green) for every line, a set of small letters 
on the margin for the purpose of indicating what letter was to be placed 
at the beginning of each line. Numbers 2, 4, 5, 6, have no capitals, but 
only small letters indicated on the margin. Numbers 3, 7, 8, lack even 
small letters, while number 9 has a double set of them. 

In supplying the missing capitals for numbers 7 and 8 in D, D, was of 
great assistance because it contains 3 pieces corresponding to 7, 8, and 9 
in D. D, was written by different scribes. The reason, however, for the 
presence of numbers 7, 8, and 9 only in D, can, in my opinion, be explained 
by the fact that fol. 181" of D,, on which number 7 appears, was started 
by a new scribe. He completed this MS. including in it numbers 8 and 9, 
and likewise the ‘derniére piéce’ occurring in D (fol. 88"). To this ‘derniére 
piéce’ in D,, the following reference is made in the Catalogue of the Li- 
brary of Douai (p. 643): ‘... A la fin se trouve une piéce en vers léonins, 
commengant, comme celle du n° 880',’ par: ““Haec Bernardus ego, qui sub 
domini cruce dego. . .” ’ The presence then in D, of numbers 7, 8, and 9 
and the ‘derniére piéce’ allows no other conclusion than that the new scribe 
who began fol. 181" of D, must either have been acquainted with D or 
had it before him. Let us now proceed to the leonine summaries, use being 
made once more of the signa given above. 


I 


Nota sit in regnis Corinei saeva bipennis D, fol. 22". 
Militis haut segnis et Bruti fama perennis. 
Isti bellantum deleta plebe gigantum 
Post spacium tantum faciunt urbem Trinovantum. 
Iam calamum premimus, liber explicit hic quia primus; 
Dum laetos gerimus animos, ad coepta redimus. 
Explicit liber primus. Incipit secundus. 


1880 is my correction for 835, given erroneously in the Catalogue (p. 643). 
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II 


Post obitum Bruti Britones nascendo secuti, D, fol. 27. 
Moenibus adiuti, regnant in bella soluti 
Urbe, domo, villa. Pulsus Leir a Gonerilla 
A Cordeilla revocatur; regnat et illa. 
Hoc ita finito, lector studiose, venito 5 
Ad nova, quae recito studio dictata perito. 

Incipit liber tercius. 


secuti] sequuti MS. | | Incipit—tercius mz 


Ill 


" cceptando minus fratrem cessisse Belinus D, fol. 33. 
F) it terrae dominus, quam post tenuit Guthelinus. 
(H) oc ita regnante, sed bellum fratre parante, 
(P) ax cladi tantae fit, matre sua mediante. 
(Q) ui post priscorum deleta clade malorum 5 
{P) ace data morum regnum subigunt Italorum. 

Liber quartus 


Liber quartus m2. 








IV 


Cassibellani populos, in caede profani, D, fol. 40°. 
Perdere Romani nisu nituntur inani. 
Iulius ergo gravis remeat; Romanaque navis 
A (b) arte perit quavis, fixis sub flumine clavis. 
Sed tamen, ut tutum sit, vulgus in arma solutum 5 
Caesaris ad nutum solvunt ex more tributum. 
Circa tempus idem Lucius qui regnat ibidem 
Amplexando fidem Christi deservit eidem. 
Incipit liber quintus. 





Incipit — quintus mz. 
Vv 


Asclepiodotus, Britonum de sanguine natus, D, fol. 46". 
Allecti motus reprimit; dolet unde senatus. 
Iam non Conanus regnat, sed Maximianus, 
Consul Romanus, quem turbarat Gratianus. 
Ambo sedati Francos adeunt galeati. 5 
Subdita cuncta quati videas horum feritati. 

Liber sextus incipit. 


Liber — incipit m: 





VI 


Nobilis ornatu fit Constans de monachatu, D, fol. 54". 
Rex maior natu, Vortegirni famulatu. 

Hoc interfecto, Vortegirno quoque lecto, 

Gentilis lecto fruitur non ordine recto. 

Deviat Hengisti monitis a tramite Christi, 5 
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Unde favens isti luit omnia funere tristi. 
Incipit prologus in Prophetiam Merlini. 
Incipit — Merlini manu recentioris aetatis. 


VII 


[E]ditus impura Merlinus de genitura, D, fol. 66"; Di, fol. 181°". 
[P]ervigili cura loquitur pandendo futura. 
[A]urelii fulta sociis manus exit adulta, 
[N]e caedes multa vel proditio sit inulta. 
[H]unc perimit leno potu mortis lue pleno; 
[I]nterit obsceno regnans Uther ipse veneno. 
(In fine paginae: Explicit liber VIII incipit nonus m2). 


Vill 


[C}ladibus emensis Arturifulminat ensis, D, fol. 73%; D,, fol. 186. 
[C]uius in expensis Dacus stupet et Norwensis. 
[H]iis insignitus Flollonem, Marte peritus 
[V]incit, et ipse citus redit ad sua laude potitus. 
[T]alibus elatus applaudit rex hilaratus; 
[P]ulchros ornatus perturbant scripta senatus. 
Liber decimus 


$ Marte] rte ras. D;.|| Liber decimus m:. 


IX 


Regis perstantis fugit ictu vita gigantis, D, fol. 80"; D,, fol. 191’. 
Fama triumphantis fit cladibus agnita tantis. 

Lucius impetitur, aditus gladiis aperitur, 

Pugna gravis geritur, Arturus laude potitur. 

Transgrediens foedus, nec miles nec citharoedus, 

Sed raptor foedus presumit regna Modredus. 


citharoedus] chitaroedus Dy. 














III 


I give now the transcript of the ‘derniére piéce:’ 


Haec Bernardus ego, 

qui sub domini cruce dego, 
scriptis allego 

scriptaque saepe lego. 


Hactenus ignota, 

quae nescit plebs idiota, 
Nunc facio nota 

qualibet absque nota. 


Lector quem fovi 

scriptis quae scribere vovi, 10 
scribae qui vovi, 

scripta memento novi. 


Huc oculos adhibe, 
capta, gusta, lege, scribe, 
Bernardi scribae, 15 
musta iocosa bibe! 


Sidictata notes 
Arturi gesta, nepotes, 
regna, sacerdotes, 
cetera nosse potes: 


Nosse genus Britonum, 
fines, urbes regionum 

et cuiusque thronum, 
bellaque credo bonum. 
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Si mihi parueris, 25 ee 
o lector, qui nova quaeris, Curia —_ idet!? 50 
haec lege, quae sequeris, ut mala praevidet(?], 


sicque peritus eris. ire iubentur. 
Dardanus exulat, 
alta perambulat, 30 — al on 
et Rutulorum maestaque plangit: 55 
Rex nece vapulat, 
unde repullulat Iam loca congrua 
arx Phrigiorum. vela per ardua 
Hac ab origine 35 plebs ea tangit. 
prodiit omine 
Brutus inico, Dando piacula 
Qui quia sanguine consulit infula 60 
foedus, ab agmine templa deorum; 
cessit amico. 40 


Sternitur insula 


Transmeat aequora, 
tela per aemula 


figitur anchora, 


fitque quietus; caede suorum. 
Vendicat haut mora, Haec Britonum via 65 
prospera tempora 45 fit modo regia; 
flens Anacletus. sic prius invia 
Ut Phrigios videt, gens aliena, 
hiis cito providet cui Cathenesia 
et prohibentur; servit amoena. 





10 vovi] novi D,|| 28 thronum] trhonum D, thronum D,|| 38 Qui quia] Quin quia 
D,|| 50 dissidet] dissiidet D,|| 51 praevidet] praevidet D, puentur D, m,, corr. in 
proventur m,||55 plangit] plaangi/t D, || 56 congrua] congruua D,|| 58 tangit] 
ta/ngit D. 

This long-winded poem — if it deserves that name at all—can be con- 
sidered kindred to the ‘premiére piéce,’ the difference being that the latter 
serves as a prologue to the Historia Troianorum, while the former may be 
called a kind of epilogue to Geoffrey’s Historia Regum Britanniae. It will 
be observed that Bernardus, who at the same time takes pride in his ac- 
complishment, included in it many a detail which he failed to insert in 
his leonine summaries, e.g., Brutus’ marriage to Innogen, the voyage to 
Britain, and the founding of Britain. 

As previously stated, however, Bernardus is reluctant to miss an op- 
portunity of Jetting his genius shine. He had another chance to pour 
forth new lines, namely, after the conclusion of the first work in D and 
before starting Geoffrey’s Historia Regum Brittaniae. The Historia Troi- 
anorum ends on fol. 13’, while that of Geoffrey begins on fol. 14”. There- 
fore, Bernardus devoted that entire space to new lines which his Clio in- 
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spired, or — sit venia verbis — ‘misinspired.’ Thus, in the second column of 
fol. 13’, after the Explicit Historia Troiana Daretis we read a poem, the 
bombastic title of which arouses one’s curiosity: Threni de excidio Troiae. 
A transcript of it follows: 


Pergama flere volo, fato Danais data solo, D, fol. 13”. 
Solo capta dolo, capta redacta solo. 

Ex Helicone sona, quae prima tenes Helicona, 

Metra mihi dona promere possa bona. 

Est Paris absque pare, quae ut videt amare 5 
Audet, temptare furta, pericla, mare. 

Vadit et accedit, clam tollit, clamque recedit, 

Nauta solo cedit, fit fuga, praedo redit. 

Tuta libido maris dat thura libidinis aris 

Civibus ignaris quod parit arma Paris. 10 
Post cursus Helenae currunt Larissa Michenae; 

Mille rates plenae fortibus absque sene. 

Exuperare ratus viduatorem viduatus 

Foedere nudatus foederat ense latus. 

Graeco ductori prohibet dolor esse timori 15 
Pro consorte thori vivere sive mori. 

Pergama dia secus figit tentoria Graecus, 

Impetitur moechus et fabricatur ecus. 

Plena malae prolis parit hostem machina molis 

Destruiturque dolis tam populosa polis. 20 
Tradunt cuncta neci, praedaeque cupidine caeci 

Obfirmant G (r) aeci pectora clausa neci. 

Hinc ardent aedes, hinc detruncat Diomedes 

Per varias caedes brachia, crura, pedes. 

Multatur caede praedo Paris a Diomede, 25 
Seque suae taedae reddit alumna Ledae. 

Femina digna mori redamatur amore priori, 

Reddita victori deliciisque thori. 

Saeva quid evadis? Non tradita cetera tradis? 

Cur rea tu cladis non quoque clade cadis? 30 
Si fueris lota, si vita sequens bona tota, 

Non eris ignota, non eris absque nota. D, fol. 14’. 
Passa modo Paridem, Paridem modo tesca(?)pridem 

Es passura fidem ne redeas in idem? 

Rumor de veteri faciet ventura timeri, 35 
Cras poterunt fieri turpia sicut heri. 

Femina victa mero quod inhaereat ebria vero, 

Haec fieri spero nec fideiussor ero. 

Patrata caede superadditur Hecuba praedae, 

Tractatur foede, cogitur ire pede. 40 
In facie d (e) orum crinem laniata decorum 

Subsequitur lorum per theatrale forum. 

Vivit at invita, quia vivit paupere vita, 

Et planctus inita vociferatur ita: 
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“Tuno quid est quod agis post tantae funera stragis? 45 
Totne putas plagis addere posse magis? 

Ergo reoccides hos quos occidit Atrides, 

Occisos rides, occubuisse vides. 

Nullum iam reperis, nullum nec sic misereris, 

Immo persequeris relliquias cineris. 50 
Nemo rebellatur et Iuno belligeratur, 

Bellaque sectatur sanguine mucro satur. 

Me, me Iuno feri! Feriendo potes misereri; 

Fac obitu celeri corpus anile teri! 

Usque modo flevi casus incommoda levi, 55 
Quod supercrevi corripe fine brevi! 

Institit ira dei dare cetera perniciei 

Miror quod sit ei mentio nulla mei. 

Nemo mei meminit! Gladius qui cetera finit 

Mecum foedus init, me superesse sinit. 60 
Concutit ossa metus, fit spiritus irrequietus, 

Cum renovat coetus denuo causa vetus. 

Urbs retro sublimis et habundans rebus opimis 

Una fit ex minimis adnichilata nimis; 

Urbs celebris dudum, dum terminat alea ludum, 65 
Ecce solum nudum pastus erit pecudum. 

Vae! tibi, Troia, peris, non iam mihi Troia videris; 

Iamiam bobus eris pascua, lustra feris. 

Urbs fortunata, si posses vincere fata, 

Vel possent fata segnius esse rata! 70 
Regna beata satis, donec nocuere beatis 

Praeda voluptatis et malefacta ratis. 

Plena potentatu, celeberrima, digna relatu, 

O felicissima tu principe, cive, statu! 

Urbs bona, plena bono, foris intus, cive, colono, 75 
Praedita patrono, praeditus ille throno, 

Curia personis, urbs civibus, arva colonis, 

Terra suis donis, horrea plena bonis. 

Si commendemus quae commendare solemus, 

Cultus suppremus, rus, ager, unda, nemus? 80 
Potum vineta, pastum dabat area laeta 

Merces moneta, navigiumque freta. 

Urbs vetus et clara, bona valde, tam bona, rara, 

Tam bona, tam cara fit pecualis ara. 

Dives ab antico dum fertur, iniquo 85 
Deperit immodico, fit nichil ex aliquo. 

Causa rei talis meretrix fuit exicialis, 

Femina fatalis, femina feta malis!”’ 


The poor taste of these lines does not call for any comment, and, if a 
modern parallel is in place, the term ‘doggerel’ will best characterize 
Bernardus’ poetical accomplishment. 
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IV 


Having put a finishing touch to his Threni de excidio Troiae, Bernardus 
found that before commencing Geoffrey’s Historia (fol. 14”), he still had 
some space left for new lines. This space he devoted to polemics in verse, 
as will be seen from the two small poems that follow: 


Versus contra Daretem 


Scribens ista Dares, qui claro carmine clares, D, fol. 14. 
Non ea dictares forsan, nisi vera probares. 

Non ita quam ponis valeat nota prodicionis, 

Sensibus ut pronis reprobentur scripta Maronis. 


Versus contra fidem Britonum 


Arturi gesta, Clyo, mihi scribere praesta, 

Quae non incesta nec falsa puto, sed honesta. 

Id tamen impurum reor errorem subiturum 

Quod putat Arturum Britto fatuus rediturum. 

Post vitae cursum prohibet mors cuique recursum: 

Si redit hic rursum, Britto vertetur in ursum. 
Incipit prologus in sequenti opere. 


With this latter poem may be compared two lines by a later hand found in 
D, (fol. 192"): 

Scripsimus Arturum quem Brito putat rediturum. 

Si redit Arturus homo, capra fit vel caper urus. 


Jacosp HAMMER, 
Hunter College 


THE REPETITIO: AND A REPETITIO 
By CARO LYNN 


In Specutum 1 (1928), 104-105, Professor Lynn Thorndike, in a note on 
‘Public Recitals in Universities of the Fifteenth Century,’ quoted from an 
Escorial manuscript of that century an item concerning John Alfonso of 
Benevento, doctor of decretals and afternoon professor of the Decretum at 
Salamanca, and his delivery of a repetitio before an assembly of that uni- 
versity on the Monday following Pentecost in 1444. This Salamancan pro- 
fessor is the subject of an encomium by Lucio Marineo, Sicilian humanist 
in Spain and professor of Latin poetry and oratory in Salamanca just forty 
years later, when the Sicilian was contemporary and colleague of Alfonso 
de Benavente the younger, morning professor of canon law, son and suc- 
cessor of the jurist mentioned above. The laudatory passage is found in 
Marineo’s De Hispaniae Laudibus; and this volume affords also an instance 
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in itself of the reading aloud of new books in academic circles. Of this 
book, which Marineo began soon after coming to Salamanca in 1484, we 
have an edition printed about 1497; and in this the author speaks thus of 
his first edition, no copy of which is known: 


‘I hated the haste with which it was published. — For Roderic Manrique, rector 
of the gymnasium, and all the magistrates and equites of Salamanca ordered me 
to send the book to the printer, and to read it aloud publicly as soon as possible 
after printing.’ 


In writing of the illustrious men of Spain, Marineo says of the elder 
Benavente 

‘And the illustrious doctor Juan Alfonso de Benavente deserves among men of 
letters no moderate praise. How learned and how able he was, his writings, many 
and noteworthy, easily declare. For while he was professing pontifical law in 
Salamanca he wrote many works, among them an excellent address, De scientiarum 
laudibus, which he delivered on St Luke’s day in the Salamancan Gymnasium. 
He composed another, De arte studendi legendique; and still another, De memoria 
et pronunciatione. He wrote also twenty repetitiones. He published besides many 
interpretations in decretals and the Decretum; and being not unlearned in either 
theology or philosophy, he published works on the Gospels, on the Ethics of 
Aristotle, and on rhetoric; and many other treatises he published, so that the sum 
of his opera exceeded sixty. He was for many years a distinguished professor of 
canon law at Salamanca, and one who deeply benefitted his hearers. Now his 
son Alfonso de Benavente has succeeded him, who in my time is most adequately 
filling the same chair of canon law.’ 


This passage concerns in two points the matter of public academic re- 
citals. The academic year in Salamanca began on St Luke’s day (October 
18) with a custom which still wins approval. After the conclusion of the 
formal religious ceremonies due the occasion, the school assembled in the 
chapel to hear an inspirational and invigorating address in praise of learn- 
ing. For this address some eloquent and powerful speaker was chosen from 
among the members of the university; and sometimes the same speaker 
was chosen more than once for this honor. The titles of the addresses men- 
tioned above, especially the first two, suggest their fitness for this occa- 
sion. All may have been so used. 

Moreover, by the earliest extant Constitutiones of the university (those 
of Martin V, in 1422) there was made a distinct requirement of professorial 
repetitiones, as follows: 


‘Likewise I ordain and establish that each and every salaried doctor and maes- 


1 Translated from the Latin of De Hispaniae Laudibus, txxi1'. The same passage is 
found in Marineo, Epistolarum Familiarium Libri (Valladolid, 1514), 1. 16. 

2 Marineo, De Hisp. Laud., txx'. 

8 Constitutiones de Martin V, Constitutio x11. 
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tro reading regularly, and every licentiate holding a morning professorship of canon 
or civil law, be required to make in each year one repetitio about the content of the 
course which he has read, or is going to read, during that year. If he do not do 
this, from the salary assigned and due him he shall lose ten francs, ipso facto: said 
francs to be forfeit to the treasury of the university, and in no wise to be remitted 
to the offender. 

‘And the limit of the time within which these repetitiones may be made shall 
be, before the feast of St John the Baptist [June 24], on the days assigned by the 
rector as he shall please, considering the priority and the posterity [sic] of the 
ranks of those making the repetitiones; with the understanding that these may not 
be on Sundays, nor on days of religious festivals which are formally observed with 
a sermon in the Salamancan cathedral, or on which there is a university sermon; 
and that between one repetitio and another of the same faculty there be an interval 
of at least fifteen days.’ 


So the record of Juan de Benavente, including twenty repetitiones, shows 
one for each of the twenty years which led the holder of a proprietary chair 
to his jubilee and consequent release from routine. Parallel evidence from 
another faculty, that of grammar, is found in the Repetitio Secunda of 
Antonio de Lebrija, delivered and published in Salamanca in 1486, in which 
the writer says:! 


‘But now required by the ancient law and custom of our academy to make this 
repetitio in this year 1486, the second of my magisterium, I take the following pas- 
sage from Quintilian .. .’ 


From here he takes up his theme, De corruptis Hispanorum ignorantia 
quarundam litterarum vocibus. The year 1486 was by no means the second 
of Lebrija’s incumbency at Salamanca, for he had already been instructor 
there for a decade, but clearly the second since he had received the title 
of magister artium; so the public recital was prized as a duty of rank and 
honor. The statutes involved the invaluable services of the beadle to give 
formality to the occasion; and the school was expected to attend. The 
touches of Ciceronian invective which frequently creep into these produc- 
tions suggest that attendance by others members of faculties might have 
been induced not only by professional courtesy but by a certain polemical 
necessity as well. 

In this environment, the term repetitio had somewhat changed its mean- 
ing from that of the earlier days in Bologna and other studia, where the 
official or special ‘repeater’ reviewed to the students in the afternoon matter 
which the morning professor had presented. Although this custom still 
held in the Spanish university, the term repetitio had steadily approached 
in meaning that which had been called a disputatio. It had become the 
name for an eloquent and thoroughgoing discussion of a chosen theme, and 


1 Antonii Aeliit Nebrissensis grammatici repetitio secunda, p. 1. 
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so became the term not only for a doctoral or magisterial dissertation, but 
for any like production. Thus the repetitio came to be a measure of scholar- 
ship; and not of personal scholarship merely; for a thoroughgoing repetitio 
like a satisfactory dissertation, indicated the sources, materials, and 
methods of research in a given field. If we had more of these productions 
in the fields of grammar and the liberal arts, we should find them ma- 
terially aiding our comprehension of the methods and content of the liter- 
ary teaching of their time. 

One such production in the field of grammar is preserved in a repetitio 
composed by the above-mentioned Lucio Marineo Sfculo, professor at 
Salamanca from 1484 to 1496, and afterward head of the Palace School at 
the court of the Catholic Kings. Marineo never held a proprietary chair 
at Salamanca, nor did he bear an academic degree. His Repetitio de Verbo 
Fero appeared under quite different circumstances. Published in 1514, it 
was the work of an earlier date, probably 1506 or 1507, written and osten- 
sibly delivered in Segovia. It appears under the full title, Siculi defensio 
apud iudices pro Antonio Porta discipulo et De Verbo Fero et eius compositis 
perutilis repetitio:' and the occasion of its production was as follows. A 
favored Salamancan student, now become a professor of grammar in 
Segovia, found himself forced into rivalry with a contentious fellow of the 
same profession in that city: ‘If indeed,’ says Marineo, ‘one entirely ignor- 
ant of Latin can be called a grammarian.’ This upstart disputed a reading 
of Porta’s which Marineo had approved, and cast ridicule upon both the 
Sicilian and his discipulus. For this the philologist summons his adver- 
sary in Ciceronian style, arraigns him before the judges, accusing him of 
attempted libel, of scandalous behaviour and of professional malpractice; 
he explains his own unwonted appearance in forensic circles; introduces 
the plaintiff, his client; hurls sudden invective at the defendant, and 
plunges into the case. 

The matter rests on a point in textual criticism. The occasion is a 
passage from Gregory, in which one syllable was dubious—a prefix of fero. 
Porta had made it read, 


‘Sancta et immaculata virginitas, 
Quibus te laudibus efferam nescio!’ 


while the opposition read referam. Marineo, consulted, had supported 
efferam; and now after his few pages of phillipics enters on the repetitio 
proper to prove his point. 

The first appeal had been to the manuscript: 


‘Since in some emaculatis codicibus the word referam is found falsely written 


1 Bound with Marineo, Epistolarum Familiarium Libri (Valladolid, 1514). 
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instead of efferam (Porta) restoring the true reading explained to his students that 
eferam should be read, proving his interpretation by argument and example.’ 


The adversary, who had approved the other reading before his students, 
promptly ‘blew up’ (ercanduit), and maintaining the integrity of his own 
manuscripts, had hastened to reduce his arguments offensively ad hominem. 
Marineo thereupon left the codices, and proceeded to ratio and res ipsa. 
His plan is simple and thoroughgoing. He puts down as his foundation a 
study of the verb fero, which he pursues through its many and various 
meanings, to wit: laudo, extollo; duco, traho, rapio; offero; dico; opto, cupio; 
capio; volo; patior, tolero; volvo; occido; praesto; vinco; sino, concedo, per- 
mitto; dirigo, emitto; impello; nuncio; propono, promulgo, publico; urgeo, 
insto, faveo; postulo; exhibeo, offero, declaro, ostendo; produco, pario, facio; 
acceptum fero; fero tibi impensum; habeo; differo; occurro; confero; venio; 
sustineo; effero; and for each one of these, as synonymous with fero, he 
offers the authority of citations from one or more classical Latin authors. 
Next he expounds refero and effero in the same manner, presenting what 
he considers irrefutable proof of his contention, ‘unless perhaps my ad- 
versary rejects the Latin authors whom either he has not read, or if he ever 
has read, has certainly not understood.’ For the former is found to mean 
retrofero, reduco, narro, reddo, resiituo, remitto, reporto, numero, recenseo, 
respondeo, scribo, expono, propono, redeo, communico, accomodo, tribuo, 
cogito, mente volvo, considero, redigo, repraesento, pertineo, imputo, ascribo, 
offero, renovo; the latter, extollo, laudo, in altum elevo, extrafero, fero, pro- 
duco, procreo. This is the first half of the work. 

The remainder of the exposition is a work of supererogation, toward the 
end quite blatantly so. It is Marineo’s ambition to send his opponent home 
as much wiser as sadder. So he runs through all the compounds of fero — 
affero, aufero, offero, infero, praefero, profero, confero, defero, differo, trans- 
fero, perfero, suffero, and circumfero, with illustrative citations. This 
enumeration he follows with a catalogue of the noun compounds of fero: 
aquilifer, vexilifer, scutifer, signifer, ignifer, stellifer, nubifer, aestifer, laetifer, 
ovifer, frugifer, lucifer, fructifer, glandifer, pomifer, odorifer, monstrifer, 
ostentifer, portentifer, opifer, salutifer, mortifer, ensifer, macherofer, ostrifer, 
turifer, pomifer, furcifer, gemmifer, margaritifer, legifer, aurifer, cistifer, 
septifer, and rumifer. Unwearied, he goes on with a discussion of the idioms 
of fero with adverbs; and ends with a group of alleged derivatives of this 
prolific verb. The outline sounds long and dry; but the passages quoted 
so run from grave to gay, from didactic to piquant, from patristic exegeses 
to the légéretés of Ovid and back in haste to the sonorous lines of Lucan: 
so well, in short, did the speaker mingle the useful with the sweet, pleasing 
the judges while he instructed them, that in the end he got every vote, 
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vanquished his adversary, and won applause by a display of pure learning 
which occupied two hours of time, and tapped ten centuries of sources. 

With our apparatus for critical study, especially our battening array of 
concordances, such a production would require thoughful but not stupend- 
ous exertion. What aid had a scholar who at the dawn of the sixteenth 
century wished thus to explore the field of Latin literature? 

Most of the Grammatici Latini discuss the verb fero, but only with re- 
spect to morphology; and at that aspect Marineo has not glanced. Nonius 
made a study of its uses and meanings, citing classical authorities. This 
scrutiny runs through eleven lemmata, with suggested synonyms. Just 
half of these synonyms are found in Marineo; and of the nineteen illustra- 
tive quotations in Nonius the Repetitio has but five. Nonius discusses 
certain compounds of fero, of which only defero and differo are mentioned 
by Marineo. Lucan, whom next to Virgil and Cicero Marineo quotes most 
often, is not found once in Nonius; nor is Persius, Suetonius, Ovid, 
Martial, or Juvenal. Nonius may have given Marineo the plan for his 
study, but he added scanty material. 

Nor is there a greater debt to Servius, though Marineo’s familiarity 
with his commentary is manifest; nor to Donatus, though the Sicilian 
quotes and praises a comment of this grammarian. Acquaintance with 
Priscian appears, but unless in the possible (and not probable) instance of 
one passage from Horace, no borrowing. In etymological theories, there 
is much acknowledged indebtedness to Isidore, and less to Paulus Festus 
and Charisius. Varro’s Lingua Latina seems to be quoted directly, rather 
than via the grammarians. We have collateral evidence of Marineo’s 
familiarity with such current works as the Miscellanea of Politian, and 
Lorenzo Valla’s Elegantiae, in which he found inspiration and enjoyment. 
But apparently (and avowedly) he let nothing intervene between him and 
the authors themselves when he set out to prove a point of Latin usage. 
Appreciation of what this means confirms our respect for the scholarship 
of his time; there is as much difference between aids to classical research 
then and now as between modes of travel. 

We can look then with a freshened interest at Marineo’s citations, as 
suggesting the comparative emphasis placed on the Latin authors by a 
Latinist in Spain at the end of the fifteenth century. In this Repetitio, 
besides passages coming from the Greek through Latin media, and half a 
hundred from the Christian Fathers, Marineo makes 368 excerpts from 
Latin authors, ranging in time from Piautus to Boethius. He does not place 
the passages, but merely names the author. Of this number, I find 350 
in the works of the author cited, and two in a work formerly so ascribed. 
The few elusive ones are mostly exceedingly short and nondescript pas- 
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sages from such voluminous writers as Pliny, Quintilian, Seneca, and Livy, 
in whose wide and unindexed stretches I have no doubt they are safely 
hiding. The citations occur in the following proportions: 

Quintilian 

Seneca (Younger)... 


ee ac og azar 
TN a 


Suetonius PIR. co vse suede 's 
Pliny the Elder Horace, Epistles . 


Valerius Maximus........ .. 
Quintus Curtius............. 
ES eRe ci ale ; 
Persius 
Lucilius 


The popularity of Virgil, Cicero, Lucan, Juvenal, and Ovid meets the 
eye. In proportion to the number of his lines, Persius stands equally high. 
The prominence of Valerius Maximus strikes us with dismay. Martial is 
more in evidence than Quintilian and Seneca. Suetonius and Curtius lead 
the historians. Pliny the Elder was at this time interpreted from a special 
cdtedra in Salamanca. The references to Plautus and Terence and to cer- 
tain works of Ovid, show an unexpected clerical leniency; for Marineo had 
taken orders. 

Quite as interesting are the omissions from this roll-call of the 
authors. Of the poets, Horace appears but once, Tibullus as seldom. But 
Catullus is not mentioned once, nor Propertius, nor Lucretius. Petronius 
is absent; of course the Cena was still in hiding. Of prose writers, Tacitus 
is omitted, and Nepos, and Pliny the Younger, and the elder Seneca. The 
two citations from Sallust have not been found in his extant works, nor 
among the fragments; but neither have they been identified elsewhere. So 
they form a problem of their own. Two passages ascribed to Plinius 
Secundus are found in De Viris Illustribus of Aurelius Victor, a work 
formerly assigned to the elder Pliny. One reference to Varro is identified 
in the Sententiae Varronis, still of doubtful authenticity. But our accurate 
scholar has not been convicted of a single error in citation. 

The Repetitio is a composition eminently fitted to serve as a sample- 
house from the writer’s repertory, for by its nature no author is excluded, 
and its purpose is to make a wide display of learning. We can however 
confirm our inferences by other writings of the same author. Marineo has 
another monograph, De Parcis, written near the same time, and similarly 
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based on the Latin authors. It seems to differ from a repetitio in contain- 
ing no combative element. Here we find latinized versions of Demosthenes, 
Plato, Aristotle, and Averroes; and Lactantius serves as a carrier for much 
classical lore. But there are still a hundred and twenty direct quotations 
from the Latin authors, of which ninety come from Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, 
Cicero, Juvenal, Martial, in the order indicated, and one to five from each 
of the following; Statius (Thebaid), Varro, Aulus Gellius, Apuleius, the 
younger Seneca, Claudian, Suetonius, Martianus Capella, Plautus, Augus- 
tine, Donatus (on Terence), Quintilian, Horace (Epodes), and one line from 
Juvenal wrongly ascribed to Horace. Marineo, who was at this time an 
itinerant professor following the court, has said in the introduction to this 
brochure that he is writing at a time and place where he has ‘little access 
to any codices,’ and must depend on memory for his authorities; and so 
prepares us for his one misquotation. 

In his Epistolarum Familiarium Libri, we find Marineo answering many 
inquiries addressed to him as a member of the question-answering profes- 
sion. These inquiries request literary enlightenment on widely varying 
matters, and are more provocative than many of the questionnaires ad- 
dressed to the profession today. In answering these, Marineo adds to the 
previous list Macrobius (Somnium Scipionis), Catonis Disticha, Columella, 
Celsus, Naevius, Ulpian, Valerius Flaccus, and Pomponius Mela. 

The Sicilian had a fondness for putting out little Latin Grammars, brevis 
sed perutilis, for the use of his students. One such tiny volume remains 
extant, dedicated to the little prince who was to become Philip II of Spain, 
at that time (1532) a child of five.! In this Marineo illustrates usage by 
quotations from the following authors; and we may safely conclude that 
these are the authors with whom he intends his students to make early 
acquaintance. They are in order of frequency Virgil, Terence, Ovid, 
Quintilian, Cicero, Juvenal. in a letter dedicating a similar Grammatices 
Compendia to Queen Isabella about 1497,? he explains that finding his 
students in deadly fear of their great and diffuse Latin grammars, he has 
drawn these simple precepts from reading the Latin authors. 

Altogether he offers us 572 quotations. Out of these, he confuses but one. 
The occasional variation of his text from known editions presents a field for 
manuscript study. So far as the comparative literary influence of the Latin 
authors in Spain at the time can be judged from one source, Virgil stands 
first, followed in descending order by Cicero, Lucan, Juvenal, Ovid, Pliny 
the Elder, Martial, Suetonius, Terence, Valerius Maximus, Plautus, 


1 Lucit Marinei Siculi Grammatica. (Alcala, 1532). 
2 Ep. Fam. Lib., 1, 7. 
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Quintus Curtius, and the younger Seneca; with Varro, Persius, Lucilius, 
Statius, Macrobius, and Quintilian standing acie in secunda. 

It is interesting to observe which writings of these authors are most 
cited. In Virgil three-fourths of the references are to the Aeneid, and the 
Georgics have twice as many as the Eclogues. The works of Cicero dre 
cited thus: 


Epistolae ad Familiares...... 26 Laois he dei 8 
CO SE ON 2 
a 7 Detensctele.............. 2 
Ad Brutum......... . 4 De Natura Deorum.......... 1 
WN. oes ne cee 4 Divinatio in Caecilium....... 1 
Tusculanae Disputationes. + Pro Lege Manilia............ 1 
MN its gia e a soa a ' 3 Pro Rege Deiotaro........... 1 
Ad Atticam.......... 3 


The order of frequency of Ovid’s works is: Tristia, Ars Amatoria, Meta- 
morphoses, Remedia Amoris, Fasti, Heroides, Amores, Pontus, Epistolae. 
The plays of Terence quoted are Andria, Hecyra, Adelphi, Eunuchus; of 
Palutus, Amphitruo, Truculentus, Asinaria, Bacchides, Casina, Cistellaria, 
Miles Gloriosus. 

Of still greater interest is the final absent list. Marineo was professor 
of Latin poetry; yet among all these references there is not one to Lucretius; 
not one to Catullus or Propertius, but one to Tibullus, one each to the 
Epodes and Epistles of Horace, none to his Odes or Satires. Marineo may 
have been influenced by Pomponio Laeto, with whom he had studied in 
Rome, to put the lyric and elegiac poets (excepting of course the indis- 
pensable Ovid) on his professional index exrpurgatorius. Yet it is odd to 
find the satires of Juvenal so pat, those of Horace taboo. The complete 
list of Latin authors of rank unnamed in these studies includes Lucretius, 
Catullus, Nepos, Propertius, Seneca the Elder, Vitruvius, Phaedrus, 
Paterculus, Petronius, Silius Italicus, Pliny the Younger, Tacitus, Fron- 
tinus, and Fronto. 

In Marineo’s Letters we do find a knowledge of the letters of Pliny, and 
we sometimes do suspect an assimilated if suppressed Horace. So we can 
not lean too heavily on negative evidence. But this, all told, is the contribu- 
tion made to learning by one repetitio. 


WHEATON COLLEGE 
Norton, MAssACHUSETTS 
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A LOST MANUSCRIPT OF THE DE CONTEMPTU MUNDI 


In HIs recent edition of the De Contemptu Mundi of Bernard of Morlas 
(or Morval) the editor, H. C. Hoskier, makes special point of his search 
for, and examination of, ‘all the known manuscripts.” Yet one text, and 
that an important one, has escaped his net. The manuscript in question is 
British Museum Harley 4092, dating from the thirteenth century. Bernard’s 
poem begins on fol. 40b: (H)ora novissima tempora pessima sunt uigilemus 
and ends on fol. 88b: Nos modo dirige postmodo collige ne pereamus. With 
the exception of three or four lines omitted probably through carelessness, 
the text is complete. It is preceded by the usual prefatory letter to Abbot 
Peter of Cluny. 

Not only does the reappearance of Harley 4092 add another early copy 
to Hoskier’s list of manuscripts of Bernard’s work: it answers a question 
which has puzzled students ever since the publication of Thomas Wright’s 
edition of the poem.? Wright cited variant readings from three sources 
which he named, without further description, A, B, and P. Up to the 
present his B has remained unidentified.2 Now, comparison of the text 
of Harley 4092 with Wright’s variants makes it practically certain that 
this manuscript is Wright’s B. Discounting the differences due to Wright’s 
practice of transcribing medieval forms like hee and accio by the classical 
forms haec and actio, there are not more than eight instances, out of some 
226 variants cited by Wright, where his B is not identical with Harley 4092. 
The few differences between the two may be explained plausibly as errors 
in collation or even in proofreading. For instance, Wright (p. 23, note 10) 
gives the B variant as morientur, whereas Harley 4092 reads moriantur; or 
again, Wright reads erit episcopus for B (p. 87, n. 4), whereas Harley 4092 
has exit episcopus. On the other hand, the correspondences between B 
and Harley 4092 are at once more numerous and more significant than 
the differences. Harley 4092 makes the same peculiar mistake of writing 
auniacensium for Cluniacensium as B (p. 3, line 2); both insert the same 
glosses, as for instance, robore glossed vel pondere (p. 65, n. 2); and both 
omit and add the same number of lines (p. 46, n. 6; p. 50, n. 9; p. 51, n. 6, 
etc.). Moreover, a comparison of the readings common to B and Harley 
4092 with the variants cited by Hoskier shows these two agreeing in read- 
ing after reading distinct from that of any other manuscript. It is not 
likely, therefore, that B and Harley 4092 merely belong to the same group 


1H. C. Hoskier, De Contemptu Mundi.... Re-edited, with Introduction and copious 
variants from all the known Manuscripts, London: Bernard Quaritch, 1929. 

2 The Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets... . Rolls Ser., London, 1872, 11, $ ff. 

3 See Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British Museum in the Years 1894- 
1899, London, 1901, p. 148 under Addit. 35,091, Item 3; and Hoskier, op. cit., p. xxiii f. 
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of manuscripts. Their close correspondence is more reasonably explained 
by regarding B and Harley 4092 as one and the same text. 

The task of evaluating at their full worth these B-Harley 4092 variants 
must be left to the next editor or edition of De Contemptu Mundi. Even 
a hasty comparison of Harley 4092 with Hoskier’s edition of the poem shows 
this manuscript in closer agreement with the text accepted by Hoskier 
than with that accepted by Wright. On the other hand, it should be noted 
that Harley 4092 does not support Hoskier’s contention that, on the evi- 
dence of the earliest texts, Bernard’s name should be written ‘of Morval’ 
rather than ‘of Morlas.’ Harley 4092 distinctly names him ‘Bernardus 
Morlanensis.’ 

C. D’EveEtyn, 
Mt. Holyoke College 
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Cares Bémont, Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, 1208-1265. New Edition, translated 

by E. F. Jacob. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1930. Cloth. Pp. xxx1x+303. $4.00. 
Forry-srx years have passed since the first edition of the Simon de Mont- 
fort appeared. It has remained the best biography of the great earl, and 
still has very real merits. The new edition is a revision in which many of 
the results of investigations made since 1884 are embodied. Unfortunately, 
M. Bémont has not always fully assimiliated this new knowledge, expecially 
in the realm of institutional history. In addition to a number of slips in 
the narrative of Simon’s career, there are occasional statements that would 
seem to indicate a rather hasty reading of some recent books. 

There is ample evidence on every hand that the author has consulted 
the works of Tout, Jacob, McIlwain, Pasquet, Pollard, and other scholars 
who have written since 1884. Yet he has from time to time misread 
what they have had to say. The treasurer mentioned on page 158 as re- 
ceiving an annual salary of 1000 marks was more accurately described by 
Tout as the justiciar (Tout, Chapters, 1, 296), and there were three baronial 
justiciars, not treasurers, serving in less than seven years. The wording of 
the reference to the financing of the campaign of 1230 might easily lead 
to a confusion between the exchequer and the wardrobe (Cf. p. 138 and 
Tout, op. cit., 1, 198). After reading what is said about the chancellor and 
keeper of the wardrobe, it is difficult to understand ‘the unity of the Ward- 
robe and the Chancery’ (p. 231) until we turn to what Tout has written 
about Ralph de Sandwich (1, 309-312). The brief description of the func- 
tions of the exchequer (pp. 139-140) is inadequate. To describe the tax 
upon movables under Henry III as ‘the tenth and fifteenth’ (p. xxi) is 
a little unfortunate, for no distinction was made between the borough and 
rural rates until the days of Edward I, and the tenth and fifteenth, as 
such, did not appear until the reign of Edward III. The account of the 
position and composition of parliament (pp. 143-147), though greatly 
changed from that of 1884 (pp. 105 ff.), hardly embodies the results of 
recent research. It may be added that while the books of Lunt and Mc- 
Ilwain are named in notes, their titles do not appear in the bibliography. 

The defects of the new edition may not be overlooked, yet everyone 
will appreciate the fine spirit that led M. Bémont, after the lapse of over a 
generation, to revise and reissue what has long been considered the standard 
biography of a great medieval hero. To elect that this edition should appear 
in England and in an English translation by E. F. Jacob, was very gracious. 


James F., WILLARD, 
University of Colorado 
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J. F. Bonneroy, Le Saint-Esprit et Ses Dons selon Saint Bonaventure. Paris: Librairie Philo- 

sophique J. Vrin, 1929. Paper. Pp. 237. 

In THis thorough and scientific treatise, the author gives an accurate, 
ordered, and clear exposition of the doctrine of Saint Bonaventura on the 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. We find in the introduction a synthetic but critical 
life of the Seraphic Doctor and a list of his works according to chronology 
and authenticity. The author briefly states the rdle which the Saint took 
in the University Question. The work is divided into three parts. 1. de Dono 
Increato,; 2. de donis Spiritus Sancti in genere; 3. de donis singillatim sumptis. 

In the first part, the general doctrine of Saint Bonaventura de Trinitate 
is given. The Seraphic Doctor, in explaining the divine processions, does 
not follow the psychological method of Augustine but the metaphysical 
method of Pseudo-Dionysius. This method was common in the Franciscan 
School. We find here explained the reasons for placing a plurality of persons 
in God, the procession of the Donum Increatum, his relations with the 
Father and the Son and with creatures, and the donatio temporalis. 

The arguments adduced in this part are subtle. The name Donum be- 
longs to the Holy Ghost ab aeterno without any reference to the donatio 
temporalis. The author enumerates and describes the various effects of 
grace without entering into the manner of the donatio temporalis. It is 
quite manifest here that Saint Bonaventura takes much of his doctrine 
from Pseudo-Dionysius without rejecting any truth which the found among 
other philosophers. Damascene the Aristotelian asserts that Qui est is the 
first name of God. Dionysius the Platonist avers that Bonum is the first 
name of God. Saint Bonaventura, avoiding controversy, accepts both 
solutions with a pronounced leaning to the Dionysian doctrine. 

In the second part, the author treats of the gifts of the Holy Ghost in 
general. He describes the origin of all the gratuitous gifts, their division 
their advantages, their relation to charity, and their immediate subject of 
inherence. He shows the agreement and the disagreement of Saint Bona- 
ventura and Saint Thomas in this doctrine. Since there is a threefold de- 
gree of perfection, there is necessarily a threefold degree of habits: namely 
virtues, gifts, and beatitudes. The use of the virtues is necessary to those 
beginning the spiritual life, of gifts to those progressing in it, of beatitudes 
to those who are perfect in it. Perfection having been obtained, the soul 
is in the state of delectation in which two things concur, spiritual refection 
and the perception of this perfection. These two acts are termed fructus 
et sensus, which, since they are acts, should be translated into French not 
by fruits et sens spirituels, but by fruitions et sensations spirituelles. The 
arguments for the sevenfold number are mostly arguments of convenience 
or from tradition. 
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In the third part, the author outlines the gifts of the Holy Ghost in 
specie. Here the principal points of his mystical doctrine are given. Hav- 
ing explained the superior gifts of intellect and of wisdom, the author adds 
a chapter on contemplation, the special and perfect gift given to chosen 
purified souls. Saint Bonaventura is again vindicated of the charge of 
ontologism. 

Four appendices explain some diffculties. In the first fructus et sensus 
spirituales is explained; in the second, the purgative, illuminative, and 
unitive ways. In the third is expounded the relation of the seven gifts 
with the seven petitions of the Lord’s prayer, with the faculties of the soul, 
with the seven capital sins, with the virtues and the beatitudes. The fourth 
is a French translation of YXV memorialia. 

This work is not only useful for theologians and philosophers, but is also 
devotional. Pious souls can taste and enjoy the divine liberality and good- 
ness through this comforting doctrine of Saint Bonaventura on the mystery 
of Sanctification. Pious readers learn that God is all truth and philosophers 
learn that all truth is ultimately brought back to God per Spiritum Sanc- 
tum qui datus est nobis. 

Conrap O’LEary, 
Catholic University of America 


British Museum, Schools of Illumination; Reproductions from Manuscripts in the British 
Museum, part VI: French mid-14th to 16th centuries. London: British Museum, 1930. 
Boards. 15 plates. £1/5. 

Tue Srxtu section of the magnificent publication by the British Museum 

of selections from its illuminated manuscripts carries the student to the 

close of mediaeval illumination in France. There are fifteen plates, 1123 

inches in size, two of which are colored in the famliar and admirable man- 

ner of the postcards sold at the British Museum. The folios are well- 
chosen to show the rapid changes in French illumination during the late 
period. The text, though brief, is a suggestive guide, and the annotations 
for each reproduction are superior examples of terse but adequate descrip- 
tion. The miniatures provide a basis for serious study of Flemish and 

Italian influences in backgrounds and figure-style. The development of 

borders is particularly well shown, from simple bar-borders to intricate 

ivy-leaf patterns with inserted figures and, in the xv century, the intrusion 
of the naturalistic flower and leaf forms and gold roundels of Italy. At 
first, these are inserted quite frankly beside the delicate flat leaves of the 

French, but eventully they are assimilated into characteristic designs dif- 

ferentiated from the Italian, even in such an Italianate border as that of 

the Horae of Amédée of Savoy (plate 11 b), by the retention of grotesques, 
the French inheritance from the native ‘animal style.’ The publication is 
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recommended for beginners as well as for more advanced students of late 


French illumination. 
Myrrviiia AVERY, 
Wellesley College 


Rosert B. Burke, trans., Gabriel Biel’s Treatise on the Power and Utility of Moneys. Phila- 

delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1930. Boards. Pp. 39. $2.50. 
Tuis treatise of the second half of the fifteenth century enjoyed an exten- 
sive circulation in manuscript for a considerable period and passed through 
three editions in print: Niirnberg, 1542; Cologne, 1547; Lyons, 1605. It 
enjoys the distinction of being the second formal treatise devoted exclu- 
sively to the subject of money, though it must be confessed that the large 
general works of the mediaeval and nearly modern period covered sub- 
stantially the same ground. 

Except in respect of the attitude toward usury, the treatise follows the 
Aristotelian doctrines which had been given renewed currency in the 
fourteenth century by Oresme, though the feudal concept of coinage as a 
source of revenue was still so widely held that the reiteration of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine by Biel was of undoubted significance. The serious debase- 
ments of the coinage in the sixteenth century gave continued vitality to 
the treatise. The problem is approached by Biel from the ethical point 
of view, and there is no discussion of the economic aspects of debasement 
such as one finds in Copernicus. The treatise is cast in the form of a scho- 
lastic disputation with its propositions, its major and minor premises, and 
its conclusions. The interest of the treatise for the modern student of 
monetary theory is thus somewhat special: for mediaeval doctrine, the 
writings of Acquinas and Oresme are more significant; for the early modern 
period, the writings of Copernicus, Malestroit, and Bodin are much more 
important. The publication of a translation of this essentially mediaeval 
treatise is thus somewhat of a luxury, although the original text is hardly 
as accessible as the originals of the other notable treatises of the early 
period. 

A. P. UsHer, 
Harvard University 


Lovuts-Henni Cuamp ty, Histoire del’ Abbaye de Cluny (3rd edition). Paris: Librairie Centrale 
des Sciences, 1930. Paper. Pp. xx+367; 75 illustrations by René Champly. Frs. 30. . 
Tue book under review represents perhaps the last flicker of the literary 
tradition of the monks at Cluny. It was written by a scholarly local notaire 
whose work took him among the documents which the monks had left be- 
hind them, and who appreciated, as did few of his generation, what a loss 
had been sustained through the disappearance of the abbey. The work 
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first appeared in 1866; the second edition, revised and enlarged, in 1878. 
Its literary style has worn well, and scholars will be glad to welcome the 
new edition of this valuable work, which since 1900 has been available only 
in libraries. The new edition contains several of the preliminary restora- 
tions of the abbey church published in Specu.uM, and gives a brief account 
of the Mediaeval Academy’s Work on the site in Mr René Champly’s 
preface. Aside from this preface, the text is that of 1878 without change. 

The book is admirably planned. It is long enough to give the whole 
history of the abbey in detail, and to allow for a considerable amount of 
biographical material, but it is not so long as to give the discouraging im- 
pression of an encyclopedic work. Casual students and specialists may both 
read it with profit. It deserves a place in the library of any one interested 
in the Benedictines in general or Cluny in particular as a compact, thought- 
ful, and readable account of the mighty rise, the spectacular apogee, and 
the long decline of the Cluniac Congregation. 


K. J. Conant, 


Harvard University 


Tuomas Catpicot Cuuss, The Life of Giovanni Boccaccio. New York: Albert and Charles 

Boni, 1930. Cloth. Pp. xi+286. 

Mr Cuvss is the first American to write a life of Boccaccio and, with the 
exception of the earlier Edward Hutton, the first to write such a life in the 
English language, the still earlier sketch by John Addington Symonds 
hardly deserving the name of biography. 

One may regret or rejoice—according to the nature of one’s tempera- 
ment — that Mr Chubb did not see fit to model his life of the Florentine 
poet after the pattern of the New Biography. One seeks in vain for the 
imaginative analysis of motive so dear to the heart of Strachey and his 
followers. It may well be that Mr Chubb schooled himself to resist the 
allurement of ‘playing up’ the sex side of his subject, even when an oppor- 
tunity so tempting as the relation of the poet with Maria d’Aquino pre- 
sented itself. With equal success, though perhaps without the need of 
equal fortitude, has he refrained from the attempt to formulate a psycho- 
pathic theory of his own to account for the particular variety of religious 
experience undergone by the author of the Decameron when later in life he 
was visited by the beate who had ridden post-haste to inform him that 
his fellow-beate had just beheld a deathbed vision of Boccaccio stewing in 
hell-fire by reason of the licentiousness of his ‘hundred tales of love.” What 
temptations these to the apostle of the new school of biography, and how 
many a reader may well have approached this new American life with 
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appetite whetted for some subjective interpretation of these supreme sexual 
and religious crises in the life of the poet! 

Instead, Mr Chubb has produced a singularly temperate, objective and 
conscientious study, written in a grave, well-mannered style, if one except 
an occasional fling at the supposedly pedantic dulness of the professional 
scholar without whose labors the book could not have been written. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy is the abundant — almost at times superabundant — 
attention paid to social, economic, and historical backgrounds. Of special in- 
terest and indicative of no slight research is the author’s minute description 
of the Florentine guilds of the period. In a word, the book is instructive 
rather than sensational, scholarly rather than dramatic. At the same time 
the use of more boldness of imagination would certainly not have been 
out of place in dealing with the personality of Boccaccio. In his extensive 
attention to the external aspects of Florentine life in the Fourteenth 
Century, the author seems rather to have lost sight of the proper subject 
of his book. One here feels that the wealth of illustrative material is hardly 
made to illustrate. There is too little penetrating interpretation of the poet 
himself. One misses evidence of an imaginative projection into any one 
of the many réles played by one who as lover, poet, and novelist, as friend 
to Petrarch, biographer of Dante, and interpreter of the Divine Comedy, 
as diligent reader of Homer and profound student of antiquity, was in ver- 
satility of accomplishment second to but few geniuses that the world has 
ever produced. Of this amazing complexity and many-sidedness of the man 
and of the circumstances that accompanied and may in part be called upon 
to explain this huge mental growth, we gain from the book that lies before 
us little notion. 

The biography suffers from two mechanical defects. Mr Chubb has left 
his chapters without titles, and often writes mere clauses (and even phrases) 
as though they were complete sentences, a fault for which the publisher’s 
reader may rather be responsible. 

NATHANIEL E. GriFFIN, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


T. P. Extis and Joun Luoyp, transll. The Mabinogion. Oxford: Clarendon Press, and New 
York, Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1929. Cloth. @ vol., pp. xi+232 and 
253. 

Ir is now nearly one hundred years since Lady Guest made her transla- 

tion of the Mabinogion, one of the gems of medieval literature; since that 

time our knowledge of medieval Welsh has advanced greatly, and other 
texts better than that from which she worked have been found, so that it 
seemed there was a place for an entirely new translation. This the authors 
of the present work have undertaken to supply. They have taken as their 
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basic text a combination of those found in the White Book' and the Red 
Book, the latter being the one used by Lady Guest; variations between the 
two they indicate in foot-notes, but sometimes it is difficult to interpret 
these without reference to the original texts. They give also variant read- 
ings from fragments found in other manuscripts, and in the case of the 
Peredur they found it necessary to translate entire the versions in Peniarth 
7 and Peniarth 14, so greatly do these differ from the others. There are 
also brief introductions to each tale, and a goodly number of explanatory 
notes, some of them of the greatest value in helping to an understanding of 
the materials embodied in the texts. 

Under ordinary circumstances there is no reason why a work such as 
this should not prove highly satisfactory. It takes account of the differ- 
ent versions, it follows them closely, and except for an occasional awkward- 
ness where the translation is too literal, it is in good English. But the 
circumstances in this case are not ordinary. Those who read the Mabino- 
gion for pleasure will probably continue to read it in the earlier version, 
leaving this one largely to the scholars who wish to get as close to the 
literal meaning as they can, but who do not have the command of Welsh 
which would enable them to use the original texts. The mediaeval Welsh- 
man probably had little concern over the words in which a prose passage 
was expressed, so long as it conveyed his meaning, but until modern 
scholars come to his point of view it is well not to mislead them, and they 
might reasonably assume that in a translation so literal that it renders 
kanu da itt by ‘sing well of you,’ and a allwyf nerth ywch by ‘T can be of 
strength unto you’ they are getting very close to the original. In this as- 
sumption they would be only partly correct. 

It should be axiomatic that when two texts are brought together for the 
purpose of comparison, passages identical in the originals should be the 
same in the translations, but the present work ignores this rule com- 
pletely. There is no reason why mae Arthur in the White Book and the 
Red Book should mean ‘Where is Arthur?’ (1, 78.17), but in Peniarth 14 
‘Is Arthur here?’ (142.24), or why yn rith eglwys ef a gant y pader in W.B.- 
R.B. should mean ‘in the illusion of a church, he said his paternoster’ (76.7), 
but the same words in Peniarth 14 should mean ‘thinking it a church, he 
sang his Paternoster’ (141.2-3). Gressaw and graessaw are merely variant 
spellings of the same word, yet one from R.B. is rendered ‘welcome,’ the other 
from W.B. is rendered ‘grace’ (76.20). Dyrneit in W.B.-R.B. is ‘handfull’ 


1 I use the term White Book to indicate the White Book Manuscript, Peniarth 4; Ellis and 
Lloyd introduce confusion by using it for J. Gwenogvryn Evans’s reprint of this manuscript 
(Pwllheli, 1907), which includes also texts taken from other manuscripts, so that some of their 
‘White Book texts’ have nothing to do with the real White Book. 
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(76.1), but in Pen. 14 it is ‘bundle’ (140.27). On 149.13 ‘to the meadow’ 
which is in the other texts is omitted, although the Welsh has it here also; 
but on 141.14 ‘gladly’ is inserted without anything to correspond to it in 
the Welsh of this text, although R.B. and Pen. 7 have yn llawen; W.B 
does not, yet the foot-note (p. 76) indicates that it does but that R.B. 
does not. The present translation, then, does not indicate truly the rela- 
tionship of the different texts to each other. 

Where they had a choice of English words the translators have not 
always selected the most appropriate one: ‘Dragging the man behind by 
his arms’ (i.e., armor) (144.21-22) is unnecessarily ambiguous, and ‘of a 
truth’ (150.7) is too mild to represent yrof i a duw, besides making no 
distinction between this text and others which have here diver, likewise 
translated ‘of a truth.’ Peredur is hardly ‘excommunicate’ (p. 88) but 
rather ‘accursed,’ and kyflavan is ‘outrage’ rather than merely ‘act’ (142.18). 
(W.B. also has kyflavan here but this is not noted on 78.9 where the R.B 
text is followed.) The translators persist in rendering urdaw yn varchawe 
urdawl as ‘honour as an honourable knight’ although they seem aware of 
the meaning ‘dub knight.’ Gwellgwr ...yth wna o hynny which is vari- 
ously given as ‘She will make you, for that reason, a better man’ (73.23) 
and ‘She will consider you a better man’ (140.25-26; this text does not 
have o hynny) is more simply ‘It will make you a better man thereafter.’ 
Sometimes Ellis and Lloyd seem to be satisfied with a mere dictionary 
translation whether it means anything or not. ‘Bloom of crystal’ (158.28) 
conveys no sense of whiteness to my mind; ‘powdered crystal,’ which is 
just as much justified by blawt y grissiant, at least makes sense, and Dafydd 
ap Gwilym compares the swan to the color of maen crisiant. ‘Fresh fire’ 
(146.9) is another puzzle unless one considers that a slight emendation of 
long s to f is sufficient (since e, i, and y are often interchanged in medieval 
Welsh manuscripts) to bring this text into harmony with the others which 
have here ‘main fire;’ what reason there is for translating it ‘steady fire’ 
I am unable to discover, since prif is such a common prefix. The first 
paragraph on page 81 is so literally translated that it needs to be provided 
with a gloss. Lady Guest gives the thought of it, but she knew only the 
Red Book text, which in one sentence is decidedly inferior to that in the 
White Book; this, ignored by the present translators, might be rendered, 
‘If he is slain the dishonor will go on as before, and the sin of it [his death] 
will be upon you besides.’ 

These are all minor mistakes, but the list might be prolonged almost 
indefinitely, and they interfere seriously with the usefulness of the book for 
scholarly purposes. They are for the most part not due to lack of knowl- 
edge but to lack of care. There are some really difficult passages in the 
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Mabinogion, and no reasonable person would find fault if in some of these 
the translators were not able to make any improvement upon Loth’s 
rendering; but when they give us a version far inferior to that which they 
themselves are capable of producing, one feels justified in protesting, even 
at the risk of seeming ungrateful for the very real contributions that in 
some respects they have made. 

JOHN J. Parry, 

University of Illinois 


H. Fringe, ed., Acta Concilii Constanciensis Herausgegeben in Verbindung mit J. Hollnsteiner 
und H. Heimpel. Vierter Band. Miinster i. W.: Regensberg, 1928. Paper. Pp. ciii+1024. 


Aumost forty years have passed since Dr Heinrich Finke of the University 
of Freiburg im Breisgau published his first collection of documents relevant 
to the Sixteenth Ccumenical Council, which was held at Constance in 
Switzerland (1414-1418). This initial publication (Forschungen und Quellen 
zur Geschichte des Konstanzer Konzils) appeared in 1889, and was prac- 
tically the first effort in nearly two centuries to supplement Van der Hardt’s 
Magnum Ocecumenicum Constansiense Concilium, and Lenfant’s Histoire 
du Concile de Constance, which works were published within the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century. Until Dr Finke began his work of research and 
compilation, the volumes of these two notable scholars were the sole 
sources of study on the subject of this very interesting Council. 

The volume of Finke dealt largely with some preliminaries of the Council 
and was in a way a preparation for the great work Acta Concilii Con- 
stanciensis, which has just been completed. A study of the documents 
already published by his predecessors suggested convincingly the mass of 
material yet to be gathered. It is doubtful, however, if Dr Finke himself 
realized the magnitude of the task which he had undertaken. [lis first 
volume of the Acta was ready in 1896, and with it came the admission that 
another, possibly a third, volume would be necessary. However, the second 
volume, so eagerly awaited by mediaeval scholars, did not appear until 
twenty-seven years later (1923). Good and sufficient reasons could be ad- 
duced for this. 

First of all, time is no measure for the thoroughness of manner with 
which the editor undertook his task in the field which so fascinated him. 
Other endeavors also claimed his forced attention. The World War and 
the subsequent economic upheaval in Europe as well as his own frail 
health handicapped him severely in the pursuit of his work, so much so, 
that, as the present volume bears witness, he has been compelled to accept 
the cooperation of two younger scholars. 

The first volume of the Acta dealt with the earlier activities of the three 
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claimants to the Papacy (Gregory XII, John XXIII, and Benedict XIII) 
whose rights to the title the Council was to decide. It likewise held some in- 
teresting data concerning the Emperor Sigismund, who essayed to convoke 
the Council, and the knightly Carlo Malatesta of Rimini, the faithful de- 
fender and supporter of Gregory. 

The second volume might be called the most important of the series, 
since it contains diaries of members of the Council, together with sermons 
and discussions on the proposed reforms. These documents lifted the veil 
from much that had been previously unintelligible in the general estimate 
of the Council and its accomplishments, or we might say, its failures. A 
third volume which appeared after an interval of three years (1926) con- 
tained documents concerning the three claimants and Martin V, who was 
elected to the Papacy at the Council. 

The volume now under discussion contains a preface to the whole work 
and an account of Dr Finke’s labors. Of the six groups of documentary 
material which it embraces, the first is a number of Spanish documents 
which portray the correspondence between the Council, and the Rulers 
of Castile and Aragon. These papers throw some light on the mental at- 
titude of those who, after the Treaty of Narbonne and the election of 
Martin V, continued to support Benedict XIII despite the almost universal 
condemnation of the leaders in Church and State. Additional data on the 
election, coronation, and recognition of the new Pontiff are also given. 

Documents dealing with the discussion of Tyrannicide and the astonish- 
ing proposals of Jean Petit and John Falkenberg are set forth in the second 
group. Affairs of the Empire, notably the work of Sigismund in prepara- 
tion for the Council and his embassies to France, Spain, and England 
during its sessions, occupy the third group of documents, twenty-five in 
number. The fourth group contains some interesting material on the trial of 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague, as well as the reaction of their fellow 
Bohemians following their punishment. The next group is devoted almost 
entirely to the Avisamenta—the Reform Proposals—of Dietrich Nieheim, 
the secretary of John XXIII. This extensive treatise supplements and 
improves upon the text published by Van der Hardt. There is also in this 
section the Capitula Agendorum which is attributed to Cardinal Peter 
D’Ailly. The final group contains matter supplementary to documents 
already published in Finke’s previous volumes. Of particular interest here 
are the minute reports of the Commission that was appointed to examine 
the charges that were leveled against John XXIII. Concluding the work is 
an index of one hundred and thirty pages which was compiled by Heimpel. 

With the publication of this final volume of the Acta, we may agree 
with Dr Finke that the History of the Council of Constance may now be 
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written. Beyond doubt there is still material to be gathered, but the writer 
of this history may rest secure in the assurance that such documents as 
may be controlled by scholars are now readily available in the respective 
collections of Van der Hardt, Lenfant, and Finke. 

It need hardly be said that the present volume follows the high standard 
of critical scholarship set by the earlier volumes. The same dispassionate 
judgment in presenting documents that come as new witnesses into cen- 
tury-old controversies is evident in the editor’s latest work as in his first. 
If we agree as to the importance of the Council of Constance in the history 
of the Church and in the politics of the state, we must concede that much 
of what transpired at that Council, and the motives which actuated the 
members, might still be hidden from us, had not the volumes of Dr Finke 
spoken open sesame. His painstaking efforts have been brought to bear 
upon this monumental work and his verdict upon its contents may be 
followed with entire confidence. It is a privilege to pay tribute to the fine 
and ripe scholarship which the monument of these volumes enshrines. 


GrorGE C. Powers, 
Maryknoll Preparatory College 


FiorENcE AuLpEN Graaa, ed., Latin Writings of the Italian Humanists. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Cloth. Pp. xxxiv+434. 


Proressor Graaa’s years of study in the Latin writings of the Renais- 


sance have borne fruit in this volume of selections, as pleasing to the eye 
as it is satisfying to the mind. The book includes extracts from forty-one 
different authors, beginning with Dante and ending with Adamo Fumani. 
Of the text the editor says in her preface: “The great mass of material 
has made the consulting of manuscripts out of the question. In the rare 
cases where there is an authoritative critical edition that text has been 
followed; otherwise I have depended upon such early editions as have been 
accessible and I have ventured upon some half dozen emendations of un- 
translatable passages.’ The first two pages of the Introduction give a 
general estimate of the period which is remarkable for its clarity, suggestive- 
ness, and sympathetic appreciation; then follows a very brief biographical 
sketch of each of the authors represented. An index lists ‘names of authors 
and of other persons who receive more than passing mention.’ There are 
no notes on the text. 

The book offers a wide range of form and content. Scientific treatises 
and most of the strictly philosophical works have been excluded; but we 
find treatises of other sorts, literary criticism, biography, history, letters, 
sermons, funeral orations, anecdotes and fables, as well as poems in hexame- 
ters, elegiacs, and the lyric meters of Catullus and Horace. 
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A few of the selections afford glimpses of the personal experiences of the 
authors—Petrarch’s lines on the death of his mother, for instance, and 
the brief but touching record of his love for Laura which he set down on 
the first page of his manuscript of Vergil; Boccaccio’s account of how he 
came to make literature his life work. The friendships of the Humanists are 
charmingly revealed in letters of Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Coluccio Salutati 
to and about one another; in the tributes of Leonardo Bruni and Poggio to 
Coluccio, the correspondence of Sadoleto with Erasmus, and the poems by 
Pietro Bembo on the death of Sannazaro and by Giano Vitale on Erasmus 
and Sir Thomas More. Bembo and Castiglione record the death of Raphael 
and Flaminio writes of the martyrdom of Savonarola. Other selections 
throw light on the history and life of the period. A chapter of Boccaccio’s 
De Genealogia Deorum describes the ceremony, resembling the ancient 
worship of the Lares, which Boccaccio’s father used to perform on New 
Year’s Eve; letters of Coluccio tell of the arrival of Pope Urban V in Rome, 
and the devotions of the ‘white penitents’ at Luca and Pistoia. Wecan 
picture the congregation at Mantua whom Piccolomini exhorted to go 
forth to battle against the Turks, and the alarm of the people of Florence 
at the portents which, according to Poliziano, preceded the death of 
Lorenzo di Medici; we share Petrarch’s joy in the discovery of the letters 
of Cicero, and Poggio’s indignation that precious manuscripts of classical 
authors have been allowed to lie neglected in a foul dungeon of St. Gall; 
we stand with Flavio Biondo on the Esquiline, where the women on the 
street point out the tower from which Nero watched the burning of the 
city, and view with Sannazaro the ruins of Cumae. 

Professor Gragg expresses a modest hope that her book may give the 
reader ‘some feeling for the personality of the writers, some familiarity 
with the typical forms in which they chose to express themselves, and a 
fresh realization of the quickening force of the love of classical antiquity in 
the lives of scholars and citizens, priests and soldiers.’ This hope has surely 
been realized. 

Corne.ia C. Coulter, 
Mount Holyoke College 


Rose Granam, English Ecclesiastical Studies. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
Cloth. Pp. xiii-463. 

A pest of gratitude is due to Miss Graham for gathering together into a 

single volume these sixteen valuable essays. Previously published in various 

learned magazines, it would have been a pity to have allowed them to 

remain scattered. The first six deal with Cluny itself and its relations with 

the houses of the Order in England. The essays following treat the intel- 
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lectual influence of English monasticism between the tenth and twelfth 
centuries, Battle Abbey, and the Order of Grandmont and its houses in 
England. These are succeeded by four essays dealing with various phases 
of ecclesiastical finance (especially at the Gilbertine Priory of Malton in 
East Yorks) and the levies imposed both by the Pope and King, with 
especial reference to the economic bases of assessment. There is a study 
of the little known interdict imposed on Dover by Archbishop Winchelsey 
in 1298-1299, and a masterly and highly informative study of a visitation 
of the Diocese of Worcester by that same prelate in 1301. The final essay 
considers certain phases of the civic position of women at common law 
before 1800. This latter is connected with the preceding essays by reason 
of the position of women as churchwardens. 

This volume will be of value to all who are interested in monastic and 
diocesan matters during the mediaeval period. While the author treats 
chiefly the Cluniac and Grandmontine houses only, there are frequent 
references to, and very informative parallels drawn with, other monastic 
institutes, though reference to the Mendicants is rarely made. Though the 
ground actually covered is quite limited, the amount of research involved 
is extensive. The documents cited and commented upon (and they are 
numerous) have been thoroughly studied; and the result is a capital piece 
of interpretation, remarkably free from bias even in the provocative field 
of papal taxation, in spite of a slight tendency to view the resistance to 
excessive papal taxation from an exclusive Anglican angle. The book 
fairly bristles with references of the utmost service to students of Church 
history, of social customs and economics and of ecclesiastical administra- 
tion. Antiquarians and architects will also find much of interest. It must, 
however, be admitted that the book is of little appeal to the general reader, 
not only on account of the minuteness of its details, but also because names 
and allusions are frequent which postulate no inconsiderable knowledge of 
the period. To the student, however, the really remarkable index, which 
runs to 82 pages, combined with references to authorities for almost every 
statement of fact, and the copious use of cited quotations, render these 
studies, perhaps unintentionally, a splendid indication of sources for men 
and matters, ecclesiastical and secular, in the limited field which it covers. 
In view of the plentiful bibliographical data in the footnotes there is no 
bibliography. 

Perer GuILpay, 
Catholic University of America 


Lorp Francis Hervey, ed., The History of King Eadmund the Martyr and of the Early Years 
of his Abbey. New York: Oxford University Press. 1929. Cloth. Pp. viiit+61. $2.50. 


Tuts volume falls into two main parts: the first, a reprint of a fragment 
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of a manuscript in the Library of Corpus Christi College at Oxford dealing 
with the early years of Saint Edmund’s Abbey at Bury St Edmunds; the 
second, in the nature of an excursus, describing the life and death of the 
royal Saint, the growth of his cultus and the story of his abbey under its 
three first abbots. 

The manuscript (numbered 197 in the Corpus collection) contains the 
Rule of Saint Benedict in Latin and Anglo-Saxon; this section is most 
probably contemporaneous with King Cnut (1016-1035) and may have 
been brought to Bury from Hulme whence the Abbey of St Edmund was 
founded in 1020. The manuscript was also used for memoranda concerning 
principally the economic affairs of the abbey, the entries being made at 
different dates during the eleventh century. The fragment here transcribed 
contains a brief paragraph in Latin under the year 1020, noting the foun- 
dation of the abbey; there is a second Latin paragraph dated 1032, in- 
forming us of the consecration of the church built in the reign of Cnut, 
the ceremony being performed by Asthelnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Then follows, apparently as of the same date though obviously later, an 
Anglo-Saxon account of the lands, rents, and other resources of the abbey, 
closing with a list of certain alms given to the brethren by Baldwin (1065- 
97), the first Norman abbot. This latter has a Latin text, mingled with 
Anglo-Saxon words, above each line. An English translation appears on 
the opposite pages. This brief fragment will be of especial interest to 
philologists and students of East Anglian history. The translator has fre- 
quently noted that words used in the manuscript are not to be found in the 
Anglo-Saxon dictionaries. 

Following this section comes an excursus which comprises more than 
four-fifths of the slender volume, describing the life and martyrdom of King 
Eadmund, his cultus, his interment at Beaduriceworth, where his remains 
were entrusted to the care of secular canons who, as a result of their negli- 
gence, were replaced by Benedictine monks. There follows an account of 
the erection of the abbey, the change of the name of the burgh to St Ed- 
mundsbury, the struggle of the abbey to preserve itself from the authority 
of the diocesan (it may be noted in passing that during the last century 
the abbey church was made the cathedral church of the modern Anglican 
diocese of Saint Edmundsbury and Ipswich), and the rule of the first ab- 
bots, Uvius or Wig (1020-44), Leofstan (1044-65), and Baldwin (1066- 
97). This part is well written. Though authorities are cited in footnotes, 
there is no bibliography or index. The volume is finely printed and 
elegantly bound. 


Peter GuILpay, 
Catholic University of America 
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Gustav Httsener, England und die Gesittungsgrundlage der europdischen Frithgeschichte, 
Studien zur Englandkunde. Frankfurt-am-Main: Moritz Diesterweg, 1930. Boards. Pp. 


v+325. 


Proressor HiipeNner’s thoughtful book is presented as a group of studies 
rather than a continuous narrative, but nevertheless he has managed to 
give to it a genuine unity. The studies themselves are ten in number. The 
first, from which the volume has its title, discusses briefly the origin, early 
home and gesittung of the Germanic race; in particular, the author compares 
the Germans with their neighbors to the west and to the east. In the second 
study, which discusses the Germanic conquest of Britain, the author is 
chiefly concerned with determining the motives which brought about the 
migration from the Continent. The third study is devoted to Beowulf’s 
fights with Grendel, Grendel’s dam and the dragon; these are interpreted 
as examples of heroic exorcism. The author rejects the current theory that 
the Grendel adventure is a mérchen; he looks upon it as a reflection of 
reality. All three studies deal primarily with Germanic psychology in the 
migration period. The author reads everywhere a development from 
passivity to activity, from dream to reality, from traditionalism to ration- 
alism. The fcurth study seeks the same development in the English 
language of mediaeval times. The remaining studies consider the conver- 
sion of the English, the career of Alfred the Great, the Norman Conquest, 
witchcraft, the rise of standard English, and Piers Plowman as a political 
and religious document. The whole is a presentation of what the author 
thinks to be the fundamental tendencies or drifts in the English Middle 
Ages, a presentation made concrete by being built up around specific 
problems, events, and persons. The author has done well what he set out 
to do. He has not given us a history of mediaeval English civilization, but 
his interpretation of the period will have to be considered by the future 
historian of that civilization. It must, however, be added that an interpre- 
tation such as the author’s, however suggestive, cannot be more than 
point of view. The author’s analysis leaves out too many factors to admit 
of a full and final synthesis. The riddle of the mediaeval centuries remains 
unread. 

Various matters of detail in the volume call for comment or correction. 
I will first touch upon a question of terminology. The author is very fond 
of the term Anglo-Saxon, which he uses some 222 times. Unluckily, he 
uses it in a variety of meanings, and it is often doubtful which meaning he 
has in mind. When he writes (p. 9) of ‘das angelséichsische Volkstum unter 
der Fiihrung vor allem der Tudors,’ the context makes it clear enough that 
Anglo-Sazon is here used in its original and at the present time most famil- 
iar sense, viz., ‘English’ in the broad or unrestricted meaning of the term. 
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Likewise we find clear cases of Anglo-Saxon in other meanings, as ‘pre- 
English’ (p. 60), ‘Old English’ (p. 187), and ‘native English’ (p. 251). But 
often the context fails to help us. Thus, the frequent Anglo-Sazon of Chap- 
ter rv seems to mean ‘mediaeval English,’ but at least two other meanings 
strike me as possibilities. I am accustomed to use Anglo-Sazon freely as 
a synonym for ‘English’ in the broad sense, but to shun it in its various 
narrow meanings, and I flatter myself that thereby I avoid misunderstand- 
ing. If only Mr Hiibener had limited his Anglo-Sazon in this or some other 
way, his readers would have been grateful. 

The theory that the Goidels were driven from Britain to Ireland by 
the Brythons (p. 15) has no evidence to support it and can hardly be 
maintained. I am sceptical of the etymologies given (pp. 22, 24) for Slavic 
gospodt and the tribal name Cwenas. The notion that the neighbors of the 
Germans to the east held women in higher esteem than did the Germans 
(p. 25) has little to commend it. There is no reason for supposing (p. 38) 
that the husband of Nerthus was Ing; Olsen has made it clear that her 
proper husband was Tew; see K. Helm, Altgermanische Religionsgeschichte, 
p. 817. Ing was in fact the son of Nerthus, as Norse mythology reveals. 
King Alfred nowhere says that the Angles ever lived on the Danish islands 
(p. 57); he does not mention Selund (p. 70). Heardred was not killed on an 
expedition against the Swedes (p. 69); unlike Hygelac, he fell at home. 
Since Beowulf has a plot which does not involve the Angles, the failure of 
the English poet to mention that tribe is not surprising (p. 70); he goes out 
of his way to mention Offa, the famous Anglian king, and thus does more 
than his duty by the Angles. The author upholds (p. 71) the theory that 
Beowulf was composed toward the end of the ninth century by an English- 
man of the Danelaw, who got his material from Scandinavians then living 
in England and wrote for a Scandinavian court. According to this theory, 
Beowulf was contemporaneous with the famous Danish poem Bjarkamdl, 
which Olrik dates ca. 900. But anyone who has compared the two poems 
must recognize at once the fact that Beowulf represents a far older tradition. 
We have no reason to think that so old a tradition was current in ninth 
century Scandinavia. Had the English poem actually been composed as 
Mr Hiibener thinks, Hrothulf, not Hrothgar, would have been the Danish 
king served by the hero, and the historical allusions would have been more 
in keeping with Scandinavian tradition as we know it in Saxo and the 
Icelandic monuments. If comparative study of the Scandinavian and Eng- 
lish monuments shows anything, it shows that the English poem reflects 
a sixth century tradition, exceedingly close to history and far older than 
anything preserved in Scandinavia. It is obviously unsound to derive 
this tradition from Scandinavians of the ninth century, when we possess 
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a Scandinavian poem of that century which demonstrates that the tradition 
then current in Scandinavia was fundamentally different. No, Beowulf 
would not have gone well before a Scandinavian audience of the ninth 
century, which had other ideas altogether about the Scylding kings and 
their respective fates. In his consideration of the influence of Celtic 
Christianity on the English (pp. 143 ff.) the author ought to have dis- 
tinguished sharply the Irish (Scotch) from the Britons. Wulfstan was 
probably an Englishman (pp. 171, 186); see W. A. Craigie, Journal of 
Eng. and Germ. Philol., xxiv (1925) 396 ff. The author’s insistence on 
Alfred’s Osts@ as a vereinzelte deutsche Form (p. 182) reflects misplaced 
German patriotism rather than sound scientific method. For the Gothic 
kingdom on the Vistula (p. 187), see Otto von Friesen, Rékstenen, p. 122. 
The etymology offered for Truso (p. 190) is phonetically weak. The fact 
that the governing class among the Ests drank mares’ milk (p. 196) indi- 
cates the nomadic origin of that class; see F. Peisker, Camb. Med. Hist. u, 
432. We have here, in all likelihood, a reflection of a conquest of Estland 
by the Avars. I cannot agree with the author’s characterization of William 
the Conqueror as a French viking (p. 203). William and his army were to 
a very limited extent of viking blood and are best considered simply as 
Frenchmen. The chapter on English witchcraft (pp. 214 ff.) seems to have 
been written without reference to Professor Kittredge’s monumental work 
on the subject. Robert Bacon (p. 246) was a Dominican, not a Franciscan. 
It is hardly right to call Langland a prophet (p. 282); he seems rather to 
have been a primitivist. I find it hard to believe that the Lowlanders of 
Scotland are known as Erse (p. 309). 
Kemp MALOongE, 
Johns Hopkins University 


Putnam F. Jones, A Concordance to the Historia Ecclesiastica of Bede. Published for the 
Concordance Society by the Mediaeval Academy of America, Publication no. 2. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1929. Paper. Pp. ix+585. $6.50. 

Tue best service from a review of a concordance is testimony to its reli- 

ability. This volume has been for weeks in the hands of Mr Arthur E. 

Hutson of the University of California, who has verified in Bede’s text 

many hundreds of lines from the concordance, and in the concordance 

many hundreds of words from Bede. He has found no omissions and no 
wrong references, and only two misprints of the most negligible kind in the 
head-words and quotations; besides these, presbiter is five times slightly 
misspelled in entries for 1, 33. This is a good record with the millions of 
errors possible in fifty thousand entries, whether or not the editor used the 
technique for proofreading which is so serviceable with a volume like this. 
One of the chief uses of a concordance is to enable the user to make safe 
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general statements about the work concordanced without reading it all 
through for every statement with Argus eyes,—to write that word ‘not’ 
which is sometimes the longest word in the language. This a user of Dr 
Jones’ book can, I judge, do with security. 

It will be useful to linguistic students for its organized picture of Bede’s 
vocabulary and grammar; and to historians of many brands as a complete 
index to what the Historia mentions or ignores. Even without the full text, 
it exhibits his weakness for visions and miracles, demons and virgins. 

The concordance is based on the late Charles Plummer’s edition (Ox- 
ford, 1896), in which the spelling is almost wholly classical. Dr Jones 
lists all Plummer’s variants except certain late interpolations. In the cross- 
references it is not easy to detect bad omissions, unless of Phylacteria for 
Bede’s Fylacteria. As to the words so voluminous or colorless as to be 
disregarded, two things may be animadverted on; no specimens are given 
of peculiar and unclassical uses of such prepositions, etc., and no full list 
of the omitted words, but merely a note in each place. Where an unessential 
phrase in a quotation is replaced by three dots, a comma after it should be 
printed as well as one before. It is convenient that different personages 
of the same name are separated and identified. In the plan and technique, 
there are several other good points. In the make-up, one matter is distinctly 
regrettable,—that at no very great extra expense better and especially 
lighter paper was not used. The volume weighs quite too much for a tool- 
book which users may wish to carry about, and especially for a volume 
with only paper binding. But the typography is judicious and almost al- 
ways well executed. 

It is an uncovenanted grace to have a concordance to Bede’s Historia at 
all, to say nothing of one so good. The Academy doubtless will continue 
to publish a due proportion of works which expedite and solidify more 
alluring scholarship. As to the suitability of such works for doctoral dis- 
sertations opinions may vary, but at any rate they have as much originality 
as some theses belonging to orthodox types, together with more of other 
scholarly qualities and far more utility. A writer’s consciousness that he 
is producing something sure to be published and used affords stimulus often 


to go on contributing. 
Joun S. P. TatLock, 
University of California 


V. M. Istrin, Khronika Georgija Amartola v Drevnem Slavjanorusskom Perevode (The Chronicle 
of Georgius Hamartolus in the Old Slavic-Russian Translation). Leningrad: Academy of 
Sciences of the U.S.S.R. Paper.1, Text (1920), pp. xviii+612; u, The Greek Text of the 
Continuation of Hamartolus; Studies (1922), pp. xxix+454; 11, Greek-Slavic and Slavic- 
Greek Lexicon (1930), pp. 1+348. 

Waite the compass of this monumental work considerably exceeds the in- 
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trinsic historical value of the second-rate Byzantine Chronicle with which 
it deals, any study from the pen of the greatest living Russian student of the 
reflexes of Byzantine annals in Slavic literature merits the respectful at- 
tention of all scholars concerning themselves with the mediaeval history 
of Eastern Europe, especially since Professor Istrin’s investigations of Old 
Russian literature in general, and in particular of the Old Russian Chron- 
icles and Chronographs, the Russian Alerandria, the Revelations of Pseudo- 
Methodius, and the Slavic translation of John Malalas, rank among the 
outstanding contributions to these closely interrelated subjects. 

Georgius Hamartolus himself was a contemporary of the Emperor The- 
ophilus; his Chronicle extends from Creation to the first year of Michael III 
(843). His point of view was zealously monastic, and the latter portion of 
his work presents the ebullitions of a fanatical opponent of iconoclasm. 
Georgius’ work has come down to us in a considerable variety of badly 
interpolated texts, to some of which has been added a supplement derived 
from Symeon the Logothete and carrying the narrative to the death of 
Romanus Lecapenus on July 15, 948.! The first complete edition of the 
Greek text, prepared by von Muralt from a Moscow codex, represents an 
interpolated text with continuation. The modern critical text of de Boor 
satisfies all current requirements. The Chronicle of Georgius Hamartolus, 
however unimportant as an historical source, plays a conspicuous réle in 
Early Slavic literature, for the reason that it was translated at an early 
date, and some twelve MSS of such translations are now extant. The exact 
date and place of translation is a matter of dispute; Hamartolus was, in 
any case, known in translation to the compiler of the Russian Primary Chron- 
icle, finished ca. 1116.? 

Since the publication of Professor Istrin’s second volume, a considerable 
complex of polemical literature has arisen around this particular point, 
which is crucial for its bearing on questions of the influence of South Slavic 
intellectual progress upon Early Russian literature and especially of the 
amount of activity in translation from the Greek which characterized the 
reign of Yaroslav the Wise in Kiev (1018-1054). The chief recent partici- 
pants in this argument have been Professor Milos Weingart of Prague, 
whose three-volume study of Byzantine Chronicles in Church Slavic Litera- 
ture is the chief modern treatment of the subject, N. N. Durnovo,? the late 


1 Cf. J. B. Bury, History of the Eastern Roman Empire, 802-867 (London, 1912), pp. 453- 
459; E. von Muralt, Georgii Monachi Chronicon (Leningrad, 1859); K. de Boor, Georgii 
Monachi Chronicon (Leipzig, 1904); M. Weingart, Byzantské Kroniky v Literatu¥e Cirkevné- 
slovanské (Bratislava, 1923), 11, pts. 1-2. 

2 Cf.S. H. Cross, The Russian Primary Chronicle (Cambridge, 1930), pp. 99-101, 109-115. 

*‘K Voprosu o Natsionalnosti Slavjanskogo Perevodéika Khroniki Georgija Amartola,’ 
Slavia 1v (Prague, 1925), 446-460. 
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P. A. Lavrov,' and V. Rozov.? The disagreement largely centers on a 
division of opinion as to whether Hamartolus was translated in Bulgaria 
itself or in Russia either by a Russian schoolman or by a Bulgarian scholar 
in Russian service, aided to some extent by Russian associates. In a lengthy 
chapter prefixed to his third volume, Professor Istrin attentively analyzes 
the opinions of his critics, and reasserts his original basic conclusion that 
the present translation of Hamartolus was made in Russia by a Russian 
toward the end of the first half of the Eleventh Century. 

Beside the full text of the Old Slavic translation, Professor Istrin 
(1, 3-65) supplies the Greek text of the continuation of Hamartolus 
according to Vat. 153, and an impressive array of studies dealing both with 
the linguistic peculiarities of the translation and its relation to other Old 
Russian works. His third and last volume, which offers a Greek-Slavic and 
Slavic-Greek lexicon of the Hamartolus text, is a highly valuable contri- 
bution to Church Slavic lexicography in view of the facilities it supplies 
for a study of the expansion of the Slavic vocabulary. It is more than suffi- 
cient, in any case, to refute Professor A. Briickner’s characterization of the 
Slavic translations of Hamartolus as ‘niedertrichtig wértlich.’ 


SamvuEt H. Cross, 
Harvard University 


GertruveE Leon, New Light on the Youth of Dante. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1930. Pp. 
viii+278. $5.00. 
Writers on Dante may be classified as those who believe that when he 
makes a definite statement he means what he says, and those who believe 
that he means something quite different. It is difficult for a critic belonging 
to the former class to judge with equanimity one who belongs to the latter. 
We may, however, as Miss Leigh ‘ventures to entreat,’ keep an open mind 
for a short space, ‘admitting the possibility that such a Hell as Dante 
seems to picture may have been no less antagonistic to the ideals of Chris- 
tianity framed by his mighty intellect than to those of our own day.’ She 
maintains that Dante set himself to teach his generation a profound re- 
ligious philosophy, as developed by the ‘Spirituals’ Joachim and Olivi, 
which is incompatible with ‘the ostensible literal meaning of the Inferno.’ 
The poem is therefore a figurative account of Dante’s struggle against the 
doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church. In other words, he believed 
neither in eternal damnation nor in the spiritual authority of the Church; 
but for fear of the Inquisition he concealed his lack of belief under the form 
of ironical acquiescence. If this was his purpose, we must admit that he 


1 ‘Georgii Amartol v Izdanii V. M. Istrina,’ Slavia rv, 461-484; 657-683. 
* In a review of Weingart’s book, Slavia 1v, 361-370, 
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was singularly unsuccessful in avoiding persecution, and only too success- 
ful in concealing his meaning. Miss Leigh does not cite writers so impor- 
tant for her investigation as Croce, Flamini, and Vossler, who show that 
Dante was not an original theological thinker, but in the main followed tra- 
ditional beliefs. With this view she would doubtless agree, so far as literal 
interpretation is concerned; but she maintains that the conformity is super- 
ficial. She makes out a remarkable concordance between the narrative of 
the Commedia and the historical events of Dante’s lifetime, the present vol- 
ume covering the first thirteen cantos of the Inferno and the years up to 
1290. We shall not attempt to judge the accuracy of her historical and 
philosophical erudition, but something must be said concerning her treat- 
ment of Dante. 

In order to win approval, any system of interpreting Dante must be based 
on accurate knowledge; Miss Leigh has studied minutely, but the results 
which she presents are fantastic. Her fluent blank-verse translation of the 
text sometimes departs intentionally from accepted interpretations, some- 
times contains errors caused by insufficient knowledge of Italian. Thus in 
Inferno vu, the city of Dis is said to be the University of Bologna 
frequented by Dante in 1283; the piovuti dal cielo are the discordant jurists, 
and their simple phrase provi se sa, ‘let him try (to return) if he can,’ is 
rendered ‘let him, an if he knows, bring proof’; their racing back to the 
gate a prova is rendered ‘each betook himself to proof.’ The ‘fantastic 
Florentine’ in the Styx is really Charles d’Anjou, and when the souls of 
the wrathful shout a Filippo Argenti they are not naming him, but are 
urging him to turn to Philip III of France for money (!). In Inferno x1, 
the wood of the suicides is an allegory of the battle of Campaldino (1289); 
the tree from which Dante breaks a twig is not Pier de la Vigna, whom the 
text seems to suggest, but Guido da Montefeltro, who was in the confidence 
of Frederick’s heart, namely his grandson Cor-radino. Thus, in a passage 
that his ‘inner circle of readers’ would understand, Dante tries to make 
amends for having killed Guido’s son Buonconte at Campaldino. Miss 
Leigh here calmly ignores the fact that Guido da Montefeltro appears 
later in Inferno among the counsellors of evil. 

She has apparently used only a few annotated editions of the Commedia; 
otherwise she could hardly say that the commentators ‘unanimously’ 
identify the leopard of the first canto with the city of Florence. The 
leopard is of course an obstacle which for a time Dante hoped to circum- 
vent, not an ally on which he ‘set good hope.’ Arena means ‘sand,’ not 
‘arena’; tu gridi a voto certainly does not mean ‘thou callest for a vow’; 
Caina is a region of hell, not the fratricide in person. 

These instances of wrong interpretation, among many, are perhaps 
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sufficient to show that, before Miss Leigh’s revolutionary system can be 
seriously considered, her conclusions must be based on evidence which is 
less unsound. Much of the historical material in her book is of real interest, 
and possibly Dante scholars had not hitherto paid enough attention to the 
practices of the hierarchy, which Dante in fact condemns in no uncertain 
terms. It is easy to say that aggressive hostility to the Roman Catholic 
Church and its doctrines is not the attitude in which one should approach 
Dante; Miss Leigh has an answer ready for that. Her whole argument 
however is vitiated not only by frequent misunderstanding of the text 
but by failure to consider the mediaeval point of view. Her bias is so strong 
that in her admiration for Dante as a man (she shows little appreciation of 
him as a poet), she is unwilling to admit that he did not believe as she 
believes. She seems to forget that the doctrines which she deems inaccept- 
able were accepted in the Middle Ages by all except a few ‘heretics,’ and 
are literally accepted today by many both in and out of the Catholic 


Church. 
K. McKeEnzir, 


Princeton University 


Viotet R. Marxuam, Romanesque France. Studies in the Archaeology and History of the 12th 
century. London: John Murray, 1929. Cloth. xviii+521 pp.+34 pages of half-tone 
plates. 

Tue first sentence in the introduction of this work clearly states its pur- 

pose—‘to make better known to English travellers the beauty and interest 

of the ancient churches of France.’ The aim is well achieved; indeed, the 
reviewer knows of no book which achieves this purpose better. To begin 
with, the style is agreeable, not encumbered with gallicisms or technical 
terms. Any work of this character must necessarily be a work of compila- 
tion to a certain extent; here the authorities are well chosen and well 
understood. The arrangement, structure, and decoration of the churches 
is made clear, and set off with historical, liturgical, biographical, and 
philosophic observations in a most praiseworthy way. This book will de- 
light those who have a good deal to learn about the Romanesque, and will 
serve as a convenient reference book for those who have advanced in their 
studies of the period. 

K. J. Conant, 

Harvard University 


Sister Marre ANTOINETTE Martin, The Use of Indirect Discourse in the Works of St Ambrose. 
The Catholic University of America: Patristic Studies. Vol. xx. Washington: Catholic 
University of America, 1930. Paper. Pp. xviii+165. $3.50. 


Tuts volume, the twentieth in the Patristic Studies of the Catholic Uni- 
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versity of America, is a study of the constructions employed by St Ambrose 
for the expression of indirect discourse, including the indirect statement, 
question, command, and wish. The first chapter (pp. 1-14) gives a satis- 
factory summary of the studies which have already been made of the use 
in post-classical Latin of a clause, introduced by quod, quia, quoniam, etc., 
instead of the accusative and infinitive and of the use of the indicative in- 
stead of the more common subjunctive in indirect questions. Each of the 
succeeding chapters gives complete statistics, with brief comparisons with 
classical and late usage, of the various forms of indirect quotation occuring 
in the entire corpus of St Ambrose. The concluding chapter (pp. 149-160) 
contains a brief summary of the author’s findings and a comparison of 
them with the results obtained from similar studies of other late writers 
both pagan and Christian. 

The practice of St Ambrose, Sister Marie finds, agrees with that of other 
patristic writers in his free use of a clause with a finite mood, 2133 instances 
against 5504 instances of the infinitive, whereas he is more careful than 
others in his avoidance of a mixed construction (clause and accusative and 
infinitive in dependence upon the same verb of saying) of which only eight 
examples occur. In the later works, the use of the clause increases at the 
expense of the infinitive. This free use of the clause in patristic Latin stands 
in strong contrast, she notes (pp. 154-5), to the preference on the part of 
profane writers of the early centuries for the classical construction of the 
infinitive. Both the subjunctive and indicative moods are used in these 
clauses, and Sister Marie concludes that their use by St Ambrose is in 
substantial agreement with the views formulated chiefly by Léfstedt and 
his followers, that the indicative is employed when ‘the speaker himself 
wishes to state something as actual and certain, whereas the subjunctive is 
employed if either the content of the subordinate clause is to be shown as 
something false or improbable or if the speaker does not wish to commit 
himself regarding the truth of the statement in the subordinate clause’ 
(p. 151). In spite of the value of Léfstedt’s insistence upon the psycho- 
logical factor, it is noteworthy that in Ambrose, as in the patristic writers 
generally, quod comes to be associated with the subjunctive, quia with the 
indicative; there are 733 examples of quod with the subjunctive, 247 of 
quod with the indicative; 122 examples of quia with the subjunctive, 826 
of quia with the indicative. As the author herself puts it (p. 117), ‘the 
choice of the particle may have a levelling influence on the mood.’ 

In the indirect question, St Ambrose throughout much prefers the sub- 
junctive, with 1927 examples of this mood against 124 of the indicative, 
and his use of the introductory particles conforms on the whole, except for 
the increase of si, with the classic norm. Nor is there any deviation from 
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this norm in the indirect expression of a wish; on the other hand, there is 
quite an increase, as there is in late Latin generally, in the use of the in- 
finitive with verbs which, in classic prose, at least, have their object in 
the form of an ut-clause. Here the influence of poetry may, I think, have 
played a part, since in most cases the construction appears first in poetry. 

This possible influence of poetic diction and syntax as a factor in causing 
these differences between patristic Latin and classical prose in the expres- 
sion of indirect discourse has not received the attention it deserves, and 
the author might have given it, I feel, more consideration than she has. 
She recognizes the influence of the Greek ecclesiastical language in giving 
currency to the quod, quia clauses, but very properly assigns the origin of 
such uses to native Latin idiom and to the analogical extension of object 
clauses with quod, quia. There are, however, bothersome questions which 
arise in connection with this matter of Greek influence. Why, for example, 
if ‘the use of quia and quoniam is in direct imitation of the 57: construction 
of Greek syntax,’ (p. 3), does Ammianus Marcellinus, a Greek writing 
Latin, confine himself to the quod clause? And why should profane writers, 
as contrasted with patristic, likewise prefer quod to quia? There is a pos- 
sibility, also, it seems to me, which the author might have considered, that 
the shift between indicative and subjunctive moods in dependence upon 
the same verb of saying may have been due, not to psychological factors, 
but to rhetoric, to the effort to secure variety or a good clausula or parallel- 
ism of sound (cf., p. 123, deferantur .... pensantur, instead of the sub- 
junctive, pensentur). 

However these things may be, such a study as this will be of very great 
value in helping toward a final solution of such problems, and Sister Marie 
has performed a laborious and tedious task with commendable care and 
exactness. There are a few instances of carelessness in expression, especially 
in her summaries on pp. 125 and 158, and I cannot forebear protesting 
against one of them, her explanation (p. 12) of the frequent use of the 
indicative to indirect questions in Early Latin as due to ‘the paratactic 
tendency of primitive speech;’ the Latin of Plautus is not ‘primitive’ and 
such a construction should be assigned to the affective, in contrast to the 
intellectual, mode of speech. The many references have been verified, 
as far as one may judge from a test check, with great care. There is a 
helpful ‘Select Bibliography’ (pp. xi-xiv) and a good Index verborum et 
locutionum (pp. 161-165). 

Manrsory B. Octz, 


Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Ror Euuis Messencer, Ethical Teachings in the Latin Hymns of Medieval England. Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, ed. by the Faculty of Political Science of Columbia 
University. No. 321. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Cloth. Pp. 210. 


$3.50. 
CuaptTeER I of this book is a meritorious gathering together of material 
that will prove of no little value to students of Latin liturgical hymns in 
Medieval England. The rest of the book, with the introduction, is a thesis 
not above reproach of a bit of special pleading. The inspirational back- 
ground of hymns that were deemed worthy of being incorporated in the 
breviary and the missal is too narrowly sought in the moral-philosophic 
speculations of serious teachers and ethicists, whether Hellenic or Christian, 
that led to definite categorizations of virtues and vices. Religion naturally 
seeks God and godliness through the heart as well as, if not more than, 
through the mind; and hymnody, if it be true lyric expression, must be- 
moan— always poetically, of course—all that hinders as well as belaud the 
needful and helpful. But categories of virtues and vices, or of aught else, 
belong to the schoolroom, are the pronunciamentos from the philosopher’s 
cathedra, and could but ill supply the fire necessary for the fine poetic 
songs of St Ambrose and the Ambrosiani, to pass over Gregory I, Pru- 
dentius, and many a later hymnist. Moreover, most of the hymns of the 
Psalter at least cited by the author of the study belong to a period half a 
millenium or more before the time that categories of virtues or vices had 
anything like the official validity in the Church assumed for them. Therein 
the author leans all too heavily on Zéckler’s two treatises, excellent as 
these are for the presentation of historical data in regard to the develop- 
ment of virtue and vice lists, but vitiated by an ultra-Evangelical bias that 
led the course of his investigations and the conclusions derived therefrom 
to a definitely projected terminus ad quem.’ I miss as corrective thereto 
W. H. V. Reade’s Moral System of Dante’s Inferno (Oxford, 1909) among 
the books cited. Is the author aware, too, that the capital vices are, per- 
haps a bit unfortunately, almost extinct in sermonizing and in catechetical 
instruction in the Catholic Church today;? that neither the horrific list 
of chief vices nor yet any heptadic or other category of virtues occurs in 
either the catechism that came out of the decree of the Council of Trent 
or in the Acta of the Council;’ and that where the lists occur they seem rath- 

1 Das Lehrstiick von den sieben Hauptstinden (Miinchen, 1893) especially p. 98, and Tugend- 
lehre des Christentums (Giitersloh, 1904) especially p. 373. 

* Evidence of a revived interest is seen in Father M. V. McDonough’s The Seven Capital 
Vices (1910), and in the Anglican or Episcopal Norman MacLeod Caie’s The Seven Deadly 
Sins (1923) and Steward Stone’s The Seven Capital Sins (1926). 

3 Catechismus ex decreto Concilii Tridentini, etc. (Taurini, Petrus Marietti, 1924) and 
Concilium Tridentinum Diariorum, Actorum, Epistolarum, Tractatuum (Freiburg, B. Herder, 
1900 ff.). 
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er to have come through a local tradition?! I am not belittling the great role 
the Seven Deadly Sins have played in English literature; but we may 
well be on our guard, since the stimulation of the Manly-Jusserand con- 
troversy, against making that role more impressive than its deserts war- 
rant. 

The physical make-up of the book is beyond cavil, and the bibliographical 
material of real value to students of the Middle Ages. Typographical errors 
noted are the following: ‘contracting’ for ‘contrasting’ on p. 104; ‘deutschen’ 
for ‘deutsche’ under ‘Wackernagel’ on p. 195. 

Francis J. HEMELT, 
Catholic University of America 


Sister MarGaret GertrupvE Morpay, St Basil and Monasticism. The Catholic University 
of America Patristic Series, xv. Washington: Catholic University of America, 1930. 
Pp. xix +112. $3.50. 

Tue aim of this dissertation, as we are informed in the preface, is (1) to 

correct the conclusions of W. K. L. Clarke in his St Basil the Great, a 

Study in Monasticism, and (2) to discuss the practice of Monasticism as 

a system of spirituality and not of external practice. That Dr Clarke 

has done some thorough work in this field is evident, but that he should 

be able to give a complete study on Monasticism could not be expected, 
since he has no understanding of the spiritual basis upon which it is built. 

This full exposition of the system must come from one who understands 

not only the external works and rules but also the principle which underlies 

them. Sister Margaret Gertrude is admirably fitted both by study and by 
the practice of the life to bring to completion the work begun by Dr 

Clarke, and she has presented it in a clear and interesting manner in her 

dissertation. 

A survey of pre-Basilian asceticism from the first followers of Christ 
through St Anthony, the founder of eremitical monasticism, and St Pacho- 
mius, the founder of cenobitical monasticism, who were the immediate 
predecessors of St Basil, introduces the subject. Then by a careful annota- 
tion of St Basil’s letters, principally Letters m, xiv, xxu, and ccxxIn, 
the different elements in St Basil’s concept of the ascetical life are enum- 
erated. 

In the second part are set forth the regulations of St Basil, as given in 
the Rules, on the three vows of Religion: chastity, obedience, and poverty. 
An interesting point brought out in regard to obedience is the fact that 
St Basil requires obedience to the totality of Scriptural precepts instead 

1 Cf. the history of the Baltimore catechism, Peter Guilday: The Life and Times of John 


England, 1 (New York, 1927), 313-814, and John K. Sharp (The Ecclesiastical Review, uxxxt, 
573-586). 
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of to a given monastic rule as is usual in Religious Orders. This follows 
from the conclusion arrived at by the author that St Basil’s Rules were 
in all probability not intended as complete monastic rules, but as supple- 
ments to render more explicit the Divine Scriptures, which were regarded 
by him as the actual Rules of his Institute. 

Under the title of ‘Lesser External Disciplines,’ the author discusses 
St Basil’s system of work, which involves a twofold obligation (1) by rea- 
son of the power to work with which man is endowed, and (2) in virtue of 
the charity which he owes his neighbor. We receive here the interesting 
information that this last principle was included in monastic regulations 
for the first time by St Basil. 

A resumé of the teaching on humility or interior training follows. From 
his teaching on this point, Sister Margaret Gertrude proclaims St Basil 
the forerunner of St Benedict, the Patriarch of the Monks of the West. 
St Basil’s theory and practice of charity and his teaching concerning both 
vocal and mental prayer are next dealt with in a clear and scholarly 
manner. 

The conclusion of this valuable dissertation sets forth in a summarized 
form the contributions which the writer has made to our knowledge of 
Western Monasticism as well as some excellent corrections on points inade- 
quately treated by Dr Clarke. 

As to the questions of authenticity discussed in the appendix, I do not 
see that the language differs in any marked degree from that of St Basil’s 
Letters. The interpretation of the passages regarded as inconsistent by 
Dr Clarke seem to me to admit of no other interpretation than that which 
Sister Margaret Gertrude has given them. 

Sister AGNEs CLARE Way, 


Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio, Texas 


James Morton Parton, ed., and others, The Erechtheum, Measured, Drawn, and Restored by 
G. P. Stevens. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1927. Cloth. Quarto, 
pp. xxvi+673; plans and other illustrations; album of 54 plates in folio (drawings and 
heliotype prints). $40.00. 

Waite the interest of a strict mediaevalist in the Erechtheum would be 

confined to the structure during its service as a Christian church and a 

Turkish harem, no student of the fine arts ought to be without a know!l- 

edge of this queenly classical structure. The monograph sponsored by the 

American School of Classical Studies in Athens is a model of its kind; it 

is a beautifully achieved piece of complete and careful descriptive work. 

When definitive monographs are prepared on great mediaeval buildings 

which have a similar interest and have passed through similar vicissitudes, 
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it will have to be on the basis of excavations as careful as those carried 
out at the Erechtheum, and the evidence—all of it—will have to be as- 
sembled as conscientiously as is done in the American School’s great pub- 
lication. This work is surprisingly easy reading, considering the vast 
amount of information it affords, and the painstaking completeness which 
it attains. 

The story of the building is given with all possible detail; there is a 
thorough-going presentation of the building itself, collateral evidence on 
its construction, and an attempt to explain its peculiarities. The last is 
the only part of the work which is open to any discussion. It is a tribute 
to the authors’ work that other students are unanimously using the book 
as a mine of source-material with which to disprove this or that contention 
of the authors. Apparently their ideas on the primitive and intermediate 
state of the building are not entirely precise; the application of the evi- 
dence is not always perfect, and further work is necessary to clarify certain 
problems. This criticism applies, however, only to the conjectural part of 
the work. The rest stands firm, and is deserving of all praise. The format 
chosen for the book is excellent; the pages are agreeable to read, the illus- 
trations are at a good scale and easy to find, and the drawings are ad- 
mirably clear and beautifully executed. 


K. J. Conant, 
Harvard University 


TaroporeE F. T. Piucxnert, ed., Year Books of Richard II: 18 Richard II, 1389-1390. 

London: Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co., 1929. Cloth. Pp. 1+205. £1/11/6. 
Reapers of Speculum who are interested in mediaeval English law will 
welcome the resumption of the publication of Year Books by the Ames 
Foundation. They will also be grateful for the higher standard of scholar- 
ship now displayed, for the editing and translation of the earlier Year 
Book issued by the Foundation, that of 12 Richard II, left much to be 
desired. 

To those who are familiar with the Year Books of the reign of Edward 
II, the one now published will seem rather lifeless at times, despite its 
great value as a source of information. Mr Plucknett has pointed out 
(pp. xvi, xvii) that the older diffuseness has given place to ‘greater atten- 
tion to substance,’ and also ‘that legal thought is markedly more orderly, 
and is more inclined to seek principles for its expression.’ Despite a wholly 
illogical liking for the earlier loquaciousness, I must subscribe to both of 
these statements. 

In the midst of cases that illustrate the finer points of legal principles 
and procedure, there are a few that are of value to the economic and social 
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historian. One deals with the vexed question of ‘reasonable cause’ for 
leaving an employer of labor (p. 31). The matter of luring an apprentice 
from his master is taken under consideration (p. 38). The question of the 
accountability of a husband for the financial transactions of his wife, 
who was a dealer in wine, is faced (p. 79). There are also a few cases 
dealing with manorial tenants and tenures (e.g., pp. 47, 94, 108, 122). 

The introduction contains much solid information about the manuscripts 
used and a valuable series of observations on a number of cases. 


James F. WILLarp, 
University of Colorado 


F. M. Srenton, ed., Facsimiles of Early Charters from Northamptionshire Collections. D. M. 
Srenton, ed., The Earliest Northamptonshire Assize Rolls, A.D. 1202 and 1203. North- 
amptonshire Record Society Publications, vols. rv and v, 1930. Cloth. Pp. xxxvim 
+214; xxv+179. 

Since its foundation in 1920, the Northamptonshire Record Society has 

been very generous to the Middle Ages. Three of the volumes of its pub- 

lications, including those now under review, have been devoted to that 
period, and each of these has added materially to the equipment of me- 
diaevalists. 

The first volume, issued to members for the years 1926 and 1927, will 
appeal especially to scholars interested in the development of the forms 
of royal and private charters and writs. It contains transcripts and fac- 
similes of writs of William II, Henry I, Henry II, and John, charters of 
Henry I, Richard I and John, and a number of private documents of the 
same character and period. The greater number of the manuscripts were 
found in private collections. Several of the writs and charters contain in- 
formation that will be of value by students of rural landholding in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The contents of the second volume are of more general interest. In it 
are found the returns of the general eyre of 1202 held in Northamptonshire 
and the adjoining countries and also the records of the work of the justices 
who visited the same region in 1203. ‘In a general eyre,’ so states Mrs. 
Stenton, ‘the justices were commissioned to hear all manner of pleas and 
were expected to collect replies to certain definite questions’ (p. xx). 
The latter are frequently of great service to the student of social and 
economic history. In 1202, however, the answers of the jurors dealt mainly 
with disputes over land and with crime. We read of market days being 
changed from Sunday to Saturday (pp. 3, 9), of wine sold contrary to the 
assize (pp. 2, 8, 16), and of tolls levied on salt-laden carts passing through 
Northamptonshire (pp. 10-11), but matters of this sort are rarely dealt with. 
On the other hand, in both 1202 and 1203, there is a wealth of references 
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to crime and its punishment, to villeinage and its services, and to the 
various forms of legal procedure in use in the early thirteenth century. 
The very human desire for delay whenever court proceedings are to the 
fore shows itself in the use of essoins. Many and plausible were the excuses 
offered in both 1202 and 1203 by those who wished to postpone their ap- 
pearance before the justices. Mrs. Stenton (pp. xxvii-xxviii) has given a 
careful summary of the essoins that might be accepted by the court. 

The fact that neither of the above volumes is on sale to the general pub- 
lic should increase the number of members of the Northamptonshire 
Record Society. 

JAMES F. WILLARD, 
University of Colorado 


B. L. Utiman, ed., Sicconis Polentoni Scriptorum Illustrium Latinae Linguae Libri XVIII. 
Papers and Monographs of the American Academy in Rome, Vol., v1. Rome: The Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, 1928. Cloth. Pp. i1+520. 

Proressor ULLMAN in the present volume has presented us not only with 
the editio princeps but also the definitive edition of Sicco’s most pretentious 
book. This edition is based entirely on the autograph manuscript in the 
Vatican, Ottob. lat. 1915. siglum O, although Professor Ullman necessarily 
gives some consideration to other manuscripts in order to determine the 
development of the work, the date of publication, the extent of its diffusion, 
etc. Under such circumstances, where the text-maker has at his disposal 
an autograph manuscript carefully revised by the author himself, the 
critical apparatus is necessarily brief. Except to indicate purely mechanical 
errors in the copying of O, the chief purpose of the apparatus is to note 
those corrections in 0 ‘which, so far as they can be made out, seem to bear 
on Sicco’s immediate and subsequent revision of the text and on his growth 
in knowledge of correct Latin usage.’ There are also notes below the text 
giving in the main only the sources of Sicco’s actual quotations. A complete 
study of Sicco’s sources is promised us by Professor Ullman as the doctoral 
dissertation of one of his students. 

An Introduction, brief but adequate, covers the following topics: the 
Revival of Learning, Sicco Polenton, the Lives of Famous Latin Authors, 
publication and manuscripts of the Lives, the other manuscripts, the rela- 
tion of the manuscripts, the date of the ‘second’ edition, Sicco’s sources 
and his use of them, published portions of the Lives, Sicco’s latinity, 
Sicco’s spelling, manuscripts of Sicco’s other works, Sicco’s library, the 
Portrait of Sicco, and the critical apparatus. 

Sicco’s great work admittedly is, for the most part, of historical interest 
to us. Although not itself a literary masterpiece, it gives a fine idea of 
the extent of the knowledge of Classical Latin authors in the first half of the 
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fifteenth century, and it often throws valuable light on the text and text 
tradition of these authors. 

The text and its prolegomena are very carefully and intelligently exe- 
cuted, and Professor Ullman has presented us with a most useful volume 
for the History of Classical scholarship in particular. It may seem a 
little forced to complain of workmanship in book-making. 


Roy J. DeFreRRARI, 
Catholic University of America 


E. W. Wiuutamson, ed., The Letters of Osbert of Clare, Prior of Westminister. London, Oxford 

University Press, 1929. Cloth. Pp. 232. $5.00. 

THE present edition of the Letters of Osbert of Clare is based on the 
Cotton manuscript of the British Museum, the only surviving volume of 
the letters. The letters appear also in the so-called Gale’s Transcript of 
the seventeenth century. The latter has some value in that it provides 
readings where the Cotton manuscript suffered in the fire. With so little 
by way of a manuscript tradition, the critical apparatus is necessarily 
very scanty. In the margin of the text, sources Scriptural, patristic, and 
classical are noted. It would have aided the reader greatly if the text it- 
self, by italics or otherwise, indicated the exact portion affected by Scrip- 
ture or other literature. The commentary accompanying each letter is 
very brief, but at least the important problems are treated capably if 
succintly. 

The Introduction, as far as it goes, contains very valuable material. 
First we have ‘A Sketch of Osbert’s Career’ by J. Armitage Robinson, a 
slightly adapted article printed before in The Church Quarterly Review 
(July, 1909) under the title, ‘Westminister in the Twelfth Century: Osbert 
of Clare.’ This original title really befits the article, which the new title 
in the present volume does not. It would have been better had Mr. Wil- 
liamson written a real ‘Sketch of Osbert’s Career,’ drawing of course on 
the valuable material of Dr Robinson. 

The section on ‘Osbert’s Works’ gives us much well-handled new ma- 
terial. It contains not only a worthy literary treatment of the same, but 
also gives full information on the manuscripts and editions, and the prob- 
lems concerned with each as to authenticity, date, etc. Finally, we have 
a discussion of the two manuscripts of the Letters and a table of the 
Letters, showing how the present edition has changed the traditional 
order in an effort to procure a chronological arrangement. As I have said, 
what we have by way of prolegomena is excellent, but I feel that the aver- 
age reader would have benefitted much by an essay on Osbert’s career 
written specifically for this edition, as well as by a special treatment of 
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the language and literary qualities of the letters and their historical signifi- 
cance. The author has, however, amply realized his modest purpose of 
supplying ‘a complete and fairly accurate text [of the letters] in which 
the historian and the humanist might find what they wanted with the least 
distraction.’ 
Roy J. Dererrarl, 
Catholic University of America 


HeLen WappeE.L, Mediaeval Latin Lyrics. London: Constable & Co., Ltd., 1929. Cloth. 

Pp. viiit+352. 21 shillings. 

Tue great body of Latin mediaeval poetry has but to be known (at least 
in its better parts) to be admired; and no one who has once tasted it< de- 
lights, varying as they do from meters of an implicate Swinburnia’ “iun- 
der and richness to songs as light as those of a solitary flute and as < ader 
as sighs, fails to become an enthusiast. The pity is that this beavty :s not 
better known to poetry lovers everywhere. Since the days of Joh: Adding- 
ton Symonds, no true poet has entered this strange, enchanted gaden— 
none, that is, until the happy arrival of Miss Helen Waddell. For*) nately 
Miss Waddell is not only thoroughly seen in the scholarship of m<diaeval 
Latin, as her The Wandering Scholars (however one may disagree with 
particular judgments in that brilliant book) attests, but she is also a true 
poet of insight, literary tact, and metrical mastery. 

The task of the translator of Latin mediaeval verse is an extraordinarily 
difficult one. He must, to begin with, look beneath the incrustations of a 
diction, often conventional and frayed, for the poetic fires smouldering 
underneath. He must then, without undue violence to the original, divine 
the poet’s meaning; and turn a vocabulary that, literally rendered, would 
often be merely literary and rhetorical, into language that shall be simple, 
sensuous and passionate, sensing, for example, which of its innumerable 
meanings a word like ‘laetitia’ is to have in his translation, determining 
whether such a phrase as ‘per ramos fragiles’ means that it is trees, twigs, 
branches, or boughs that are thus delicate, and deciding, since ‘quadru- 
peds’ will not do, what kind of animals he will install in dens from such a 
line as ‘struunt lustra quadrupedes.’ As though these difficulties were not 
sufficient, there is finally the eternal problem of the meter, a problem more 
baffling in Latin of this kind, I think, than in classical poetry. No meter 
and no combination of words in English as yet invented will secure the 
light dance and liquid melody of ‘Dum Diane vitrea Sero lampas oritur’ 
on the one hand, just as no English stanza and no English blank verse 
quite carry the tune and cadence of mediaeval elegiac verse. 

Miss Waddell meets these tests, and for the most part triumphantly 
survives them. Nothing can be more superb as poetry or as translation 
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than her rendering of the ‘Tempora lapsa volant, fugitivis fallimur horis’ of 
Venantius Fortunatus: 
‘Time that is fallen is flying, we are fooled by the passing 
ere 
Likeness is none between us, but we go to the selfsame end. 
The foot that hath crossed that threshold shall no man with- 
draw again. 
. .. « What help in the arms of the fighters? Hector, and 
vengeful Achilles 
Fallen, Ajax is fallen, whose shield was the wall of Greece.’ 


Her admirable rendering of Abelard’s ‘Sabbato ad Vesperas’ equals, indeed 
it surpasses, Neal’s Hora Novissima. In her versions from the Carmina 
Burana she is as musical as Symonds and closer to the sense. I despair- 
ingly envy the inspiration which led her to open her version of Pruden- 
tius’ ‘Nunc suscipe, terra, fovendum’ with the delicate lines 


‘Take him, earth, for cherishing, 
To thy tender breast receive him.’ 


Nothing can be lovelier, nothing truer to the spirit of the original, than 
her chorus for ‘Tempus est iocundum,’ of which I give both the Latin and 
the English: 


‘0.0. totus floreo, ‘With the love of a maid 

iam amore virginali Aflower, 

totus ardeo, With the love of a maid 

totus novus amor Afire, 

est, quo pereo.’ New love, new love, 
Dying of desire.’ 


Here, where a literal translation is simply impossible, Miss Waddell has 
taken the only possible alternative and created an English stanza as fragile 
and delicate as the original. 

Indeed, where Miss Waddell fails of an adequate rendering, it is because 
her very virtues carry with them their defects. A lyrist of passion and 
power in the best tradition of English verse, she seeks to cram every rift 
with ore. I do not think that the hic nullus labor est ruborque nullus of 
Pretronius’s rather shameless ‘Foeda est in coitu’ is well rendered by any 
such elegance as ‘no weariness is here, no shamefastness,’ just as I do not 
think that the lewd implication of a Pavia ‘ubi Venus digito Iuvenes vena- 
tur’ appears in the Petrarchan picture of 


‘Pavia, where Beauty draws 
Youth with finger-tips.’ 


One reading the English will scarcely picture a Venus meretriz in front 
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of a brothel. So, too, to avoid these questions of taste, I wonder at a 
Rome, ‘with lightning swept’ (‘cum bulla fulminante’); marvel that ‘vir- 
ginalis sancta frequentia’ comes out as ‘the crowding maidens’; question 
whether a sparrow ‘alta sub ulmo’ is really ‘high underneath the elm;’ 
am puzzled to know on what principle she condenses and omits in many 
poems; and protest until my dying day that the slow dignity of ‘parcite 
vos misero, Christe Maria, viro’ is not in English any such anti-climax as 
‘O Mary, Christ, have mercy on your man.’ 

But though I may quarrel with Miss Waddell at a hundred points, 
though I can not see why she rendered ‘Heriger, urbis’ in a version that is 
neither poetry nor humor, or why, with the falling cadence of ‘Jam, dulcis 
amica, venito’ in her ears, she prefers the stubby line, ‘Come, sweetheart, 
come,’ I marvel and delight at her genius. In the very poem which contains 
the sparrow I speak of (‘vestiunt silve tenera merorem’) she has such an 
astonishing triumph as ‘down dropping from her height and changing 
note’ (the lark is in question) for ‘desursum vergit dissimili modo’; and no 
sooner do I find something to question on one page than the next poem 
amazes and delights me with its triumph over difficulties, its sure entrance 
into the field of unforgettable song. Particularly in the love songs and in 
variants of the ubi sunt theme, Miss Waddell is simply unsurpassable. 
The shades of mediaeval poets may say of her what Paulinus of Nola 
said of his saint’s day: 

‘Nunc libet ora modis et carmina solvere votis 
Vocibus et vernare novis.’ 


Howarp Moumrorp JONEs, 
The University of Michigan 
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M. W. Latham, The Elizabethan Fairies. New York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Cloth. 
Pp. viiit+313. $3.75. 

W. W. Lawrence, Selected Bibliography of Mediaeval Literature in England from the Beginnings 
to the Death of Chaucer. New York: Columbia University Press. 1930. Paper. Pp. 25. 

A. P. McMahon, The Meaning of Art. New York: W. W. Norton, 1930. Cloth. Pp. 315. 
$3.00. 

S. Runciman, History of the First Bulgarian Empire. London: G. Bell & Sons, 1930. Cloth. 
Pp. x+337. 16 Shillings. 

K. Sudhoff, Ausgewdhlte Abhandlungen zum 75. Geburtstag herausgegeben von Henry E. Sigerist 
(Sudhoffs Archiv, vol. xx1). Leipzig: Barth, 1929. Paper. Pp. viii+394. 

T. F. Tout, Chapters in the Administrative History of Mediaeval England; The Wardrobe, The 
Chamber, and The Small Seals. Vol. v. Manchester: University Press, 19380. Cloth. Pp. 
xx+440+8 plates. 30 shillings. 

J. W. Thompson, ‘Lectures in Social History’ (Rice Institute Pamphlets, vol. xvu, No. 2). 
Houston: Rice Institute, 1980. Paper. Pp. 156. 

A. Walde, Lateinisches Etymologisches Woérterbuch, 3te Auflage, bearbeitet von T. B. Hoffmann. 
16te Lieferung. Heidelberg: Winter, 1930. Paper. Pp. 80. RM. 1.50. 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 
I 


GENERAL SUGGESTIONS 
1. All communications intended for publication should be pre- 
sented with as much consideration for style as the nature of the sub- 
ject will permit. 
2. Articles in foreign languages will usually be accepted, but it is 
hoped that the authors of such articles will, if expedient, permit an 
approved English translation to be substituted. 


II 


TYPOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL RULES 


In the interest of uniformity, clearness, and economy, the edi- 
torial board has adopted the following typographical and biblio- 
graphical conventions. Since these will be applied to all MSS 
published, contributors are requested to codperate by following these 
rules when preparing their MSS. Special cases will receive special 
consideration, but it is hoped that contributors will be sparing in 
their departures from the regular editorial practice. 

1. All MSS must be typewritten, and double-spaced, on only one 
side of standard-size (8}” X11”) paper; only the original, not a car- 
bon copy of a MS., should be submitted. Ample margins should 
be left on all sides. MSS exceeding four or five pages should not 
be folded or rolled. 

2. Except for such recognized Anglicisms as shew for show and 
-our, for -or, the Concise Oxford Dictionary will be taken as the ortho- 
graphic authority. 

3. Italic will be used for words and phrases not in the language 
in which the article is written, including quotations not exceeding 
five or six typewritten lines, which appear in the body of the text 
(see § 6 below); also for the titles of books and poems, ancient or 
modern, of periodical publications, and for the title of manuscripts. 
Such words, phrases, passages, or titles, unless italic script itself be 
used, should be underlined. 
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4. Titles of articles in periodical publications should be in roman 
and quoted. See §§ 14 and 15 below. 

5. Single quotation marks should be used; double quotation 
marks will be reserved for a quotation within a quotation. 

6. The following words, phrases, and abbreviations should be 
italicized: 

ad loc., cap., circa (ca.), et al., ibid, idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., 

passim, saec, scilicet (scil. or sc.), sub voce (s. v.), versus (vs.), 
vide (v.), viz., 
but not: 

col., cf., etc., e.g., ff. (following), fol. (folio, folios), i.e., and p. 

7. In the body of the text, quotations in any language of over 
five or six typewritten lines will be printed without quotation marks 
in small roman as separate paragraphs (see § 3 above). In footnotes, 
also printed in small roman, quotations will be treated in the same 
manner. Small roman, used for extracts in the main text and for 
footnotes, should be indicated by single-spacing. 

8. Footnotes should be placed immediately below the line which 
carries the reference number and be set off from the text by a line 
drawn above and below the note. 

9. Reference numbers used for footnotes should be continuous 
on the page, but not continuous throughout a manuscript. 

10. In the citation of references the amount of bibliographical 
detail will be left to the discretion of the contributor, but—taking 
into consideration the desired omissions—the order of the items 
should be presented in the form and order given below. As a rule, 
item (5) need not be included in citing books over twenty years old. 
Contributors are urged, however, to give full bibliographical data 
when referring to out-of-the-way or very rare books, since such in- 
formation is often of the greatest help to libraries and to individuals 
who may wish to consult these titles. 

The order of bibliographical items should be as follows: (1) au- 
thor’s name, preceded by his initials and followed by a comma; (2) 
title (italicized if of a book or periodical, in roman and quoted if of 
an article); (3) where necessary, the edition, followed by a comma; 
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(4) place of publication, followed by a colon; (5) name of publisher; 
(6) date of publication; (7) reference to volume (large roman 
numerals without preceding ‘Vol.’ or “V’.) and page (or column). 
Items 3 to 6 should be placed in parentheses. For example: 


H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., New York: Macmillan, 1925), II, 221. 
C. Plummer, ‘Glossary of DuCange.—Addenda et Corrigenda,’ Archivum Latinitatis 


Medii Aevi I (1925), 225. 

In the cause of typographical uniformity and resultant economy 
it is urged that the first word and all nouns and adjectives in all 
titles, in whatever language, be capitalized. 

11. Where the reference includes the number of the volume, as 
in the illustrations given in § 10, the abbreviation ‘p’ or ‘col.’ 
will be omitted; otherwise the page (or column) number should 
be preceded by ‘p’ or ‘col.’ Folios of MSS should be designated 
by ‘fol.’ and described ‘r’ and ‘v’ (not ‘a’ and ‘b’). Both ‘recto’ 
(‘r’) and ‘verso’ (‘v’) should be specified. For example: 


C.H. Beeson, A Primer of Medieval Latin (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1925), p.45. 

W.-H Maigne d’Arnis, Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (Paris: 
Garnier, 1890), col. 1678. 

MS. Cotton Nero D. iv, fol. 259r. 


12. The names of ancient authors appearing in the body of the 
text should not be abbreviated, though in footnotes abbreviation 
may be used: for Greek, according to Liddell and Scott’s Greek- 
English Lexicon (rev. ed., Oxford, 1925ff.), pp. xiii-xxxvi; for Latin, 
according to Harper’s Latin Dictionary (ed. Lewis and Short), pp. 
vii-xi. For example: 

Oros iii, 12, 6. 

13. In citing from the works of mediaeval and ancient authors, 
use small roman numerals for ‘books,’ Arabic numerals for the 
smaller divisions (chapter, section, etc.). Commas, not periods, 
should separate these items. For example: 

Bede, Historia Eccl. ii, 2. 

14. In citing from periodical publications, both volume and year 
should be given, the year (in parentheses) following the volume 
number. For example: 


R. R. Welschen, ‘Le Concept de Personne selon Saint Thomas,’ Revue Thomiste XXII 
(1914), 129 ff. 
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15. The proceedings of societies and academies are often vexing 
and perplexing titles to trace, and great economy of effort might be 
effected were the bibliographical indications standardized. There- 
fore it is kindly requested that the titles of the issuing bodies be 
given from the entry in the invaluable Union List of Serials in 
Libraries of the United States and Canada, ed. W. Gregory (New 
York City: H. W. Wilson Co., 1927); these entries are those used 
by the Library of Congress and many other leading libraries. For 
example: 


C. Wendel, ‘Ueberlieferung und Entstehung der Theokrit-Scholien,’ Gesells. d. Wis- 
sensch. zu Gottingen, Abhandlungen, phil-hist. K1., N.F., XVII (1920), Nr 2. (Cf. Union List, 


p. 566, col. 1.) 

A. Hilka u. W. Séderhjelm, ‘Petri Alfonsi Disciplina Clericalis; I. Lat. Text,’ Finska 
Vetenskaps-societeten XXVIII (Helsingfors 1911), Nr 4. (Cf. Union List, p. 517, col. 8). 

16. Upon first reference, titles should be given amply; in suc- 
ceeding references a conventional or easily intelligible abbreviation 
may be employed. 

17. Abbreviations such as loc. cit., op. cit. should not ordinarily 
be used to refer farther back than the preceding page. Since the 
problem, however, is merely to avoid ambiguity, no hard and fast 
rule need be laid down. 

18. All references should be verified in the completed MS. before 
it is submitted for publication. 

19. Mediaeval nomenclature is far from uniform. Where a con- 
ventional English form of a name exists, this should be used: thus, 
Vincent of Beauvais, Geoffrey of Monmouth, not Vincentius Bello- 
vacensis, Vincent de Beauvais, or Galfridus Monemutensis. If no 
recognized English form exists, it will be preferable in most cases 
to use the form of the name employed to-day in the language of the 
writer concerned; thus, Chrétien de Troyes, not Chrestien de Troyes or 
Christian of Troyes; Gautier de Chatillon, not Gualterus de Castellione 
or Walter of Chatillon. In many cases the ‘standard’ form is, by 
common consent and practice, Latin: thus, Andreas Capellanus, not 
Andrew the Chaplain. There will of course be many doubtful cases, 
e.g., Alanus de (ab) Insulis vs. Alain de ’Ile (de Lille). 
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The principle here stated is also applicable in most cases to the 
titles of mediaeval works. 

Except where a well-established Anglicized form exists, place- 
names should follow the usage of the country in which the place 
now lies.? 


III 


AvuTHOR’s CORRECTIONS 


The funds of Specutum do not admit of an expenditure of over 
fifteen per cent (15 %) of the cost of composition for alterations in 
articles once set up in galley proof. In order that contributors may 
be spared the expense of exceeding this allowance, they are urged to 
prepare their MSS as nearly as possible in conformity with the 
above rules. 


IV 


OFFPRINTS 


Fifty (50) offprints of each article and note and ten (10) off- 
prints of each review will be given to the author. Offprints in ex- 
cess of the regular allowance may be had at cost and should be 
ordered on the blank for that purpose which is sent with galley 
proof. 





Inquiries may be addressed to the Managing Editor. 


1 In preparing the above typographical and bibliographical rules, the editors have been 
under great obligation to A Manual for Writers by J. M. Manly and J.A. Powell (Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press). 












































GROWING! 


Volume II of SOCIAL SCIENCE AB- 
STRACTS is now complete. The twelve 
issues of 1930 contain 16,980 abstracts, 
distributed by subject as follows: 


History 4,339 Economics 5,181 

Anthropology 934 Statistics 8,110 

Geography 777 ~=Political Science 3,110 
Sociology 2,422 


This is a selection of the best material in 
almost 5,000 periodicals, and represents an 
increase of 52% over the first year. 


ADDED NEW SERVICE! 


Beginning with the January issue, 1931, a 
MONTHLY SUBJECT INDEX will be 
included. This new service will enable 
readers to locate material easily and quick- 
ly and should go far toward making the 
journal the most useful tool in the social 
sciences. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 
611 Fayerweather Hall 
Columbia University 


New York City 


$6 a year in the U.S. Volume I, bound 
$6.50 elsewhere $7.50, plus postage 

















UNIVERSITIES 


AMERICAN, ENGLISH, AND GERMAN 


By ABRAHAM F'LEXNER 


“They have thoughtlessly and excessively catered to fleeting tran- 
sient and immediate demands; they have mistaken the relative im- 
portance to civilization of things and ideas; they have failed, and 
they are, in my opinion, more and more failing to distinguish between 


ripples and waves.” 


This is only one of the sweeping indictments which Dr. Flexner 
flings at universities in general. He presents here a comprehensive 
analysis of the fundamental problems and weaknesses of the modern 
university, in one of the most provocative books of the year. His is 
no vague expression of idealistic discontent, but a penetrating criti- 
cism inspired by wide personal experience and investigation. Nor 
are his views those of a mere theorist, as anyone will testify who is 
familiar with his efforts as Director of the Institute of Advanced 


Study to get away from the conventional humbug which he decries. 


The author was until 1928 Director of the Division of Studies and 
Medical Education of the Rockefeller Foundation. His first book 
on The American College aroused such discussion that it brought 
about the investigation and subsequent reform of countless medical 


schools throughout the country. 


Dr. Flexner’s new book is certain to have the same far-reaching 
effects. His searching comments on athletics, the “point” system 
of credits, graduate study, and vocational schools which turn out 
electricians and hote] managers are bound to create an international 


disturbance in educational] circles. 


At all booksellers List price $3.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Firtx AvENUE New Yorx City 























MAGGS BROS. 


(Founded 1860 A.D.) 


84-85 CoNDUIT STREET, NEw Bonp STREET, W. 1. 
LONDON $3 $3 ENGLAND 


(PARIS—130, Boutevarp Haussmann) 


@ Booksellers to His Majesty King George V., His Majesty Alphonso 
XIII. King of Spain, and His Majesty King Manuel of Portugal. 
@ Maces Bros. specialise in Rare Books in all languages, Early Manu- 
scripts, Incunabula, and invite you to visit their Mediaeval Book 
Chambers in London. @ Maces Bros. will be pleased to send you their 
bibliographical catalogues of Incunabula, Mediaeval Manuscripts, Eng- 
lish, French, Spanish and Portuguese books, on application. 


540 catalogues have been issued to date 


Correspondence Invited 




















E. P. GOLDSCHMIDT & CO., Lp. 


45, OLD BOND STREET : : : LONDON, W. 1. 


Catalogue 23 


Mediaeval Literature and Science 
including a small Collection of 
Manuscripts of the Classics 


Desiderata Lists carefully attended to. 
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New and Recent Columbia 


University Press Publications 


Because an adequate description of any of these books would 
be difficult, if not impossible, in this space, descriptive an- 
nouncements have been prepared and will be sent free to any 


one upon request. 








Puitip Kuotri HItTI 
AN ARAB-SYRIAN GENTLE- 
MAN AND WARRIOR IN 
THE PERIOD OF THE CRU- 
SADES. Memoirs of Usamah 
ibn-Muniqidh (Kitab ali ’tibar). 
Translated from the Original 
Manuscript. A volume of the 
Records of Civilization: Sources 
and Studies. $4.50 


THE ORIGINS OF THE 
DRUZE PEOPLE. With Ex- 
tracts from Their Sacred Writ- 
ings. Maps and Facsimiles. $2.00 


RICHARD HOPE 


THE BOOK OF DIOGENES 
Its Spirit and Its 
$3.50 


LAERTIUS. 
Method. 


James Francis KENNEY 


THE SOURCES FOR THE 
EARLY HISTORY OF IRE- 
LAND. An Introduction and 
Guide. A volume of the Records 
of Civilization: Sources and 
Studies. $12.50 


GEORGE PHILIP KRraApp 


THE JUNIUS MANUSCRIPT. 
Genesis; Exodus; Daniel; Christ 
and Satan. The first volume of 
the Anglo-Saxon Poetic Records: 
A Collective Edition. $4.00 


MINor WHITE LATHAM 


THE ELIZABETHAN FAIR- 
IES. The Fairies of Folklore 
and the Fairies of Shakespeare. 
A volume of the Studies in Eng- 
lish and Comparative Literature. 

$3.75 





RutuH ELiis MESSENGER 


ETHICAL TEACHINGS IN 
THE LATIN HYMNS OF 
MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. With 
special Reference to the Seven 
Deadly Sins and the Seven Prin- 
cipal Virtues. Volume 321 of the 
Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law. 
$3.50 


Eva M. SANFoRD 
ON THE GOVERNMENT OF 
GOD: A Treatise wherein are 
shown by Argument and by Ex- 
amples drawn from the Aban- 
doned Society of the Times the 
Way of God toward His Crea- 
tures, by Salvian. A volume of 
the Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies. 3.75 


NATHANIEL SCHMIDT 
IBN KHALDUN. $2.00 


SAMUEL A. TANNENBAUM 


THE HANDWRITING OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. $4.00 


LYNN THORNDIKE 


SCIENCE AND THOUGHT IN 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Studies in the History of Medi- 
cine and Surgery; Natural and 
Mathematical Science, Philosophy 
and Politics. Plates and Facsim- 
iles. $4.75 


FREDERIC G. YEANDLE 


GIRART DE VIENNE. Chan- 
son de Geste. Edited according 
to Ms BXIX (Royal) of the 
British Museum. $3.00 








COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2960 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Just published: 


DIE GOTISCHEN MONUMENTALMALEREIN 
DER RHEINLANDE 


(The Gothic Monumental Paintings of the Rhineland) 
by PAUL CLEMEN 


Two volumes (30x37 c21.). Volume of text: XVI and 468 pages with 460 text illustrations. Volume of 
plates: VIII text pages, 27 four-colour plates and 76 plates in monotone phototypy. Price of the com- 
plete work in two volurres, bound in half-leather with gilt edges and case—Reichsmarks 240. 


The preparation of this work has occupied a very considerable time and has been carried out with the 
greatest care by the accredited expert on Rhenish Art. A great deal of important historical data respect- 
ing the history of Art is herein furnished for the first time. Much of this is of the greatest scientific 
significance, and the artistic excellence of the relative reproductions adds not a little to the esthetic 
interest. 

The entire trend of Painting in Central Europe is set forth in this publication in its definitive development. 
In future one will be able to go to the great and monumental paintings set forth in these volumes in 
order to study the evolution of the Gothic formula, rather than as formerly, to the minor works embodied 
in the woodwork and triptychs. Valuable details are established as to the inter-relationship of France, 
England and the Netherlands; iconography, the history of civilization and the growth of the family are 
viewed in the light of scholarly research. 

The work is calculated to prove essential to the more important libraries, institutions that deal with the 
history of art, museums and schools of art. At the same time connoisseurs of art will find in it the 
harvest of a generation of investigation, and a monumental work of the greatest beauty. 


Those interested may obtain on application a prospectus, containing full details, from the publisher: 


L. SCHWANN, DUSSELDORF 
GERMANY 

















Newest Catalogues 


Nr. Items 
C04 Bibdlography .....csccccccccccees oa Rene Rifas eee ooo 2367 
Se, ci as deca tewsbete sb enleee teed Ween ee 756 
G06 Travels and Discoveries. .... 2... cccccrcccececccccccs 1632 


607 Source Material for the History of the French Navy chiefly 
during the XVIIIth Century comprising Manuscripts in 
French language relating to Navigation, Naval Combats, 
Privateers, Slave-Trade, America, India, Australia, etc..... 91 

608 Topographies, Chronicles, Sets of views, etc............... 1557 

609 Manuscripts, Incunabula, and New Acquisitions of every 


PTET eT C eee T CTT TTT Te CeCe Ce 1150 


Caialogues will be sent free of charge 
on application 


Karl W. Hiersemann- Leipzig 


29, Koenigstrasse 
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THE EIGHTH ANNUAL ISSUE OF 


ART STUDIES 


Edited by Members of the Departments of the Fine Arts at 
Harvard and Princeton Universities 


will be published early in January, 1931. This year the 
material will be presented in two volumes, not sold 
separately. Beautiful though this Annual has always 
been, there is no doubt that Volume 8 will even surpass 
previous numbers in the range of subjects considered, in 
the interest and literary quality of the essays, and in the 
excellence of the illustrations. 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


Divagations on the Beatus 
by Georgianna Goddard King 


El Greco’s Italian Period, by Ellis K. Waterhouse 


Turkish Architecture in Southwestern Anatolia 
by Rudolf M. Riefstahl 


Giotto and the Stigmatization 
by Frank Jewett Mather, jr. 


Some Aesthetic Values Recorded by the X-ray 
by Alan Burroughs 


Le Chiese Deuterobyzantine del Ravennate 
by Giuseppe Gerola 


Eine neue Gruppe Byzantinisch-Venezianischer 
Trecento-Bilder, by Victor Lasareff 





TWO VOLUMES, not sold separately. $25.00 A SET 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
































Available for 


Second Semester Classes 


Publication date 
January 23, 1931 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


300-1500 


By JAMES WESTFALL THOMPSON 


Professor of Medieval History 
University of Chicago 


OTH in substance and in treatment, these volumes reflect the advanced under- 
graduate course which Professor Thompson has taught for more than twenty-five 


years. 


of the foremost medievalists of our day. 
has been reduced in order to allow for explanation and interpretation. 


They give a full, rich treatment of the history of the Middle Ages by one 
Throughout the study, narration of fact 


Forty-three 


maps, six in color, made in Germany especially for this book, add materially to the 
usefulness of the work. There is an extensive index as well as marginal notes. 


Two volumes, octavo, 1069 pages with maps. 


Price, $12.50 


(Subject to trade and educational discounts) 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 














VARIED HARVARD BOOKS 





The Illustrated Manuscripts of 
Prudentius 

By HELEN WOODRUFF 

“There is many a delightful hour for the enthusi- 

astic student of iconography in the theories which 

Miss Woodruff advances in this book as to the date, 

origin, and character of the illustrated manuscripts 

of the ‘Psych by Prudentius 

about the first decade of the fifth century.’’— 

AMERICA. $2.00 





hia’ a 
, 


A History of Spanish Painting 

By CHANDLER R. POST 

The work includes the pre-Romanesque and Roman- 
esque periods, the Franco-Gothic and Italo-Gothic 
manners of the fourteenth century, and the “‘inter- 
national style’’ of the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, carrying the reader to about the year 1450. 
3 volumes; 1180 pages; 368 illustrations. $25.00 a set 


Founders of the Middle Ages 

By EDWARD KENNARD RAND 

“This is a pleasant book: here is wide knowledge 
and here too is an acute and comprehending sym- 
pathy; the whole is lightened by humour and good 
stories. . . From Mr. Rand’s book the reader gains 
& new respect, and perhaps something more than 
respect, for these Latin founders of the Christian 
West.”—ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. Second 
edition. $4.00 


The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century 
By CHARLES HOMER HASKINS 

“There is no single volume which so adequately 
and interestingly expounds mediaeval civilization 
at its best, or sets forth more clearly its essential 
unity and its steadily progressive character. . . It 
is a book that deserves a wide circulation not only 
for its contents but for its method and man- 
ner.”—T. F. Tout, in HISTORY. Second edition. 
$5.00 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
1 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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